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This volume contains twenty-nine Lectures, and carries the 
reader down to the end of the seventh chapter. It will be 

followed by another volume shortly, which will complete the 
worjs:. 

The object of these Lectures is principally expository, and 
their style ad^ted to the general ye^der, ratb^er tjwua to the 
professed student ; nieyertheleas, the researches of cdtieism are 
not overlooked, or its latest results withheld, in regard to all 
passages of peculiar difficulty and importance. 
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LECTURES ON THE ROMANS. 



I. 



** Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, a chosen apostle, separated unto the 
gospel of God — (which he had heforetime promised through his prophets in 
the Holy Scriptures) concerning his Son, who was horn of the seed of David 
according to the flesh, declared the Son of God in power, according to the 
Spirit of holiness, hy the resurrection from the dead, Jesus Christ our Lord, 
through wliom we have received grace and apostleship unto the obedience 
of faith among all nations, for his name's sake } (among whom are ye also the 
chosen of Jesus Christ),— ^to all that are in Rome, beloved of God, chosen 
saints : Grace to you and peace, from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ." — Rom, i. 1 — 7. {New Translation,) 



You cannot judge of a house by a single brick, or even by several, 
in whatever order you may lay them together. You cannot judge 
of the architecture of ^ a temple, by merely surveying a few of its 
detached stones :— of the glory of a landscape, by confiuing your 
notice to three or four fields in it : — or of the grandeur of, a forest, 
when you only see its outermost straggling trees. Neither can you 
understand the Scriptures — God's own temple of revealed truth, and 
perfect mirror of all the harmonies of the spiritual universe — by 
taking here a chapter or there a text, as chance may determine 
or taste may dictate, and dwelling upon it as if you had got hold of 
all the truth and all the substance of the word of God. Yet is not 
this the very way in which the bulk of professing Christians treat 
the Bible ? They read it irregularly and in broken fragments, con- 
tent to catch a phrase here and a passage there, which may please 

B 
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their fancy or seem to suit their case. They daintily peck at it, 
like chickens which pick up crumbs, instead of sitting down solemnly 
to feed upon the bread of life, like a hungry man addressing himself 
in earnest to a solid repast. To such a casual and desultory way 
of lookipg into God's word, I have several grave objections, which 
I would affectionately, yet seriously, set before you. 

1. It does an in justice to the Bible itself, and insults its Author. 
God, by his spirit, has given us the Scriptures : he has done this in 
a systematic and gradual way, and through the instrumentality of 
men specially raised up from time to time, and specially endowed 
for the purpose ; the result is a perfect connection and correlation 
of one part with another, an accurate inward harmony of the whole, 
and the development of a plan, which is now complete, to which 
nothing can be added, and from which nothing can with impunity 
be taken away. Is it not due to God, and to his Holy Word, that 
we should treat it with profound reverence, and diligently study it 
as a whole ? Is it not a proof of ingratitude, disrespect, and levity, 
to dismember and tear it to pieces, and cling to an arbitrary fraction 
of it, while we practically discard and despise all the rest ? 

2. We do not thus act with regard to other books, or other pro^ 
f eased systems of science. 

If you wish to master the teachings of any. secular author, as 
Plato, or Bacon, you will read his works through. If you study 
astronomy,* you are not satisfied with culling out a few stars here 
and there, but you must know all you can about them all ; you must 
cluster them into constellations, you must search for new revelations 
of them in the blackest depths of space, and then conceive of them 
as forming one symmetric whole, and working together in unbroken 
harmony and beauty. Similarly you act as botanists or geologist?. 
Yet men, when looking at the Bible, refuse to take such reasonable 
pains. They parade doctrine against doctrine, fact against fact, 
and text against text, without studying their mutual connection, 
or searching down to the deeper principles which impart consistency 
and perfectness to the whole sphere of revealed truth. 

3. This indolence in perusing God's word is fearfully prejudicial 
to our souls. It robs us of both enjoyment, aliment, and strength ; 
it starves and emaciates our minds ; it keeps us still as children in 
understanding, instead of men ; it makes us partial in our views and 
bigoted in our feelings ; we seize on certain dislocated dogmas, and 
then quarrel with our neighbours because, they seize on otJiers, 
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which seem tb oontradiet ours; and thus^ through* the feeblenekd 
and blindness of oar judgment,. we axe estranged from our brethren, 
and count them as enemies. More light, ^ more humble searching 
of the Scriptures, might show us that we may be right without their 
being wrong, and so might our charity be advanced in proportion 
as the range of our knowledge was widened. 

Let me then beg of you to study God's Word uiore soberly^ more 
thoroughly, more systematically. Take it book by book,. obliterate 
for the nonce this artifioal division of chapters and verses, — a 
division convenient for reference, but prejudicial to comprehension — 
determine to master the portion yoU'are engaged with, penetrate to 
its marrow and kernel, make out its scope and purpose, drink 
earnestly into its spirit, explore its intricacies and scrutinize its 
every beauty, and thus, beholding as in a glass the full-faced glory 
of the Lord, you shall be changed into the same likeness, firom glory 
to glory, as by the Spirit of God. 

To this end, and as an exercise of this order, I ask you to begin 
with me this day a careful and conseuative study of the Epistle to 
the Romans. 

This epistle is the longest and the most elaborate in the New 
Testament. It contains the fullest development of christian doc- 
trine to be found in the Bible, the most complete code of practical 
precepts for christian use: together with the mfost abundant refe- 
rences to the Gentile world, and the application of the Gospel to its 
necessities and destiny. We find in it the clearest delineations of 
religious experience among men, from the crudest fears of the 
ignorant yet self-condemned savage up to the purest and highest 
raptures of the man whose heart is right with God through faith in 
Jesus Christ. It, therefore, speaks to every nation ; its voice is 
new and fresh in every age ; while its appeals reach to every indivi- 
dual man, and awaken responses in every conscience and heart. 

This letter is written with the utmost energy of human genius, 
impregnated, directed, and sublimed by the amplest unction of the 
Holy One, which leadeth into all truth. It combine^ the argumen- 
tative method of a fixed and well-planned treatise with the pleasing- 
freedom of a familiar letter : while through every page of it throbs 
the glowing heart of an apostle, burning with a love like that of 
seraphs and thrilling in living sympathy with every child of man. 
In this most wonderful production of divine inspiration, all the 
noblest styles of literature are eloquently combined. Here the his- 
torian narrates, and there the philosopher argues. In one chapter 
the advocate pleads, in another the preacher exhorts. Now, the 
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Jew addresses the Gentile, and anon the Gentile speaks to the Jew. 
Paul entreats as a father, advises as a hrother, and yet again decides 
with the authority of a judge. Occasionally, there are rapt poetic 
strains, in which suhlimest passion and imagination blend : while 
there are also passages of prophetic grandeur, which might hare 
fallen from the burning lips of Isaiah or of Daniel. 

I know of no higher treat, I can conceive of no richer spiritual 
feast, I could set before you no likelier means of mightily nourishing 
and strengthening your souls, and causing you to be filled with the 
fulness of the blessing of Christ, than to be led by the Holy Spirit 
into a thorough understanding of this amazing fruit of his own holi- 
ness and wisdom. Will you, then, beloved, earnestly pray for his 
inward illumination and effectual guidance? Will yon sedulously 
read this epistle at home, and get your minds filled with its senti- 
ments and phraseology ? and will you plead with God for me that 
I may be enabled rightly to expound its teachings, so that our 
mutual profiting may knit our hearts closer together, confirm and 
mature us in the common faith, and so redound abundantly to the 
glory of our God ] 

The verses I have read this morning form the inscription, or 
opening address, of Paul's Epistle to the Romans. In expounding 
them, I will briefly refer to four things; the wriler — the parties 
addressed — ihe siibject-matter oithe letter — and the spirii in which 
it is written. 

L The AirraoB. "Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ called to be 
an apostle, separated unto the Gospel of God." ** By whom we 
have received grace and apostleship." 

1. His Paul, once called Saul, of Tarsus, a ciiJzeQ of no mean 
city. He was by national descent a Jew, a Benjamite, of pure 
Hebrew extraction, and well trained from his youth in a knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures. He was a free citizen of the Boman 
empire, and to some extent acquainted with the arts and literature 
of cultivated Greece. By nature he was endowed with great force 
of intellect, capacity of passion, and resoluteness of will. He was 
also bold and ambitious in spirit, resolved from early life to esta- 
blish himself among the guides and rulers of his people. He was 
by choice and rehgious education a Pharisee, and in that severe 
sect he ranked himself among the austerest disciples. He soon 
evinced a great zeal for the law, and a corresponding hatred of 
its enemies, real or supposed. 

4 

2. Yet here he styles himself a servant of Jesus Christ. He 
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had absolutely given himself up, in his entire being, tp the Saviour, 
to whom he submitted unreservedly as slaves that belong to 
their master. But his was a free, willing, and rational subjection. 
He 'stood before his Lord, like the angels which stand before the 
throne of God, or like nobles in the court of a mighty prince. 
How was this ? You all remember the scene of Paul's conversion 
on his way to Damascus, the light brighter than noonday, the 
voice like thunder — ^the prostration of all the company — Saul's 
horror and darkness — Christ's word to him — and his instantaneous 
reply, " What wouldest thou have me to do, Lord ? " So was he 
arrested by Jesus, enlightened, converted, and pressed into the 
service of the Gospel. At once he began to preach the faith which 
he had formerly destroyed. Then being driven from Damascus 
by persecution, he retired into the Arabian desert for three years, 
and there, in seclusion, in study, meditation, spiritual visions, 
and prayer, he received the whole counsel of God from heaven, 
and was fully prepared for his high and unprecedented commission. 
And now, for more than a quarter of a century, had he been 
engaged in Christ's work, when he wrote from Corinth this epistle 
to the Eomans. 

3. You thus see how he received grace^ the mercy of God, and 
the help of his Spirit, for his own salvation's sake ; and then how 
he was appointed an apostle^ to bring about the salvation of others. 
As an apostle, he had seen the Lord and heard his voice. As an 
apostle, he was filled with the Holy Ghost, and could work 
miracles of love and healing. As an apostle, he was a messenger 
to the churches, a missionary to the heathen, and an inspired 
teacher for the whole world. 

4. Paul was an apostle to the Gentiles : while Peter and the 
other eleven were apostles to the Jews. They judged the twelve 
tribes of Israel. The integrity of their number was maintained 
for some years. First, Matthew was chosen in place of Judas: 
and then ** James, the brother of our Lord " (either half-brother or 
cousin), succeeded, though perhaps without formal election, in the 
room of James, the son of Zebedee, whom Herod slew. But Paul's 
mission was ** among all nations." 

n. The pebsons addeessed. You may unite the first verse 
with the seventh (for the intermediate ones form a long parenthesis), 
and so we read, " Paul .... to all that be in Eome, beloved of 
God, called to be saints." 

Let us say that this letter was written in the year 58, the fifth 
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of Nero's reign, and then think what Eome was at that period. 
It was a city muoh like London at the close of the last century^ 
only without its Christianity. Its population exceeded two millions^ 
half of whom were slaved, who, howeyer, were as well cared for 
as the bulk of our working population. Many families were amaz** 
ingly rich and luxurious : but far more, among the freemen, were 
as lazy as they were proud, and as poor as they were hzy* 
The streets were very naxrow, and, exoept in a few select 
localities, the population was low suz^ in mkery and sensual 
degradation. In religion, the vulgar were besotted polytheists, and 
the philosophers avowed atheists. The Jews ooeupied a quarter 
apart from the rest of the eity, imd separated Irom it by th« 
Tiber. Some six years before, Claudius had expelled them all 
irom Italy, and it was through this eircumstance that Aqiiila and 
Prisdlla found theijr way to Corinth, wihere PaMl met witib them, 
and got so much information about the /chnrdb at Borne. 

It is not known by whom that .churdi was founded, but piobably 
by some of the ''strangers from Eome " who were in Jerusalem oq 
the memorable day of Penteoost, when three thousand were oon* 
verted to the faith. It is likely that the Christians mon separated 
themselves from the Jews, and mingled with the Gentiles in Home, 
«o that they might not be included in the expatriating decree of 
Claudius. If so, we .cw quite vndersitand that when the Jews 
began to return to the city on the accession of Nero, they would 
know nothing of the Christians to whom Paul had written thia 
letter ; and thus we can account for what has sorely puzzled many 
pommentators-^viz., the ignorance of the gospel ascribed by Luke 
to the Bomish Jews, in Acts, xxviii. 21, 22, " And they said 
unto him, We neither received letters out of Judaea concerning 
thee, neither any of the brethren that came shewed or spake any 
harm of thee. But we desire to hear of thee what thouthinkest; 
for as concerning thi^sect, we know that everywhere it is spokeo 
against." 

It would follow from all this, that the church to which Pau) 
wrote, was composed principally of Gentile converts. To these 
would be added such Jewish converts as had effectually separated 
themselves from the synagogue. It is, therefore, not likely that 
there existed any serious feud or disruption between the two 
parties, as some have imagined : and therefore we are to regard 
this epistle as expounding generally the relation of the gospel to 
the law, as well as the relation of Gentilism to Judaism, and not 
^8 intended specially to settle difficulties and quarrels with which 
the church at Borne peculiarly was troubled. 
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> On the c<mtrkry, that church seems to have been one of singular 
purity^ spirituality, and stretigtb. Its disciples were beloved of 
Crod ; they were his chosen saints. Bengel applies these designa- 
tions distinctively, the former to Jewish, the latter to Gentile 
converts ; but we think it liiore in harmony with Paul's doctrine, 
that in Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Gentile, recognized 
as such, to apply them equally and indiscriminately to all believers. 
' Hei^e, then, is an epistle to the church, not a sermon to the un* 
godly world. And the chttrch needs to be instructed and built tip 
m its holy faith. It is not enough to heat of Christ a'nd believe 
m him with ail initial faith ^ it is not enough to be converted and 
witness a good cdnfession ; bttt we require, like the first church at 
Je!rusdem, to. be folly instructed in the apostle's doctrine, and to 
tontinu^ i^n tt, that We may grow up to the fiiU stature of a perfeot. 
man in ChiieJt. There is milk for babes and there is strong meat 
for adults. Tbere are warnings fot sinners, and encouragements 
tor young converts, and there are al^o words of wisdom for them 
that are advaticing toward perfection. We are not to be for ever 
lingering about the first principles of the doctrine of Christ, but we 
tae diligently to sedrdh out the whole mystery of godliness ; aifd 
therefore t6 ik; as a churchs is such an epistle as this sent. Let 
us receive it as one of God's richest gifts, and one of the plainest 
j^oofs that we ea!^ beloved of him. 

' Yes ! ye Are " beldved of Ood'" Eved in Rome there were 
tome such. Who Were they? Men and women who had heard 
the gospel and received it. They had repented of sin, renounced 
the wickedness of their former lives, and believed in Christ as the 
Son of God and the Ransom of their souls. Therefore were they 
constituted his children, and made the special objects of his sym- 
pathy, compassioii, and care. And so has God loved many of us. 
Ge has given his Son fot us and his Spirit to us. He has awAkened 
as when* we slept, and called us when we were far from him, and 
forgetfiil of him. He has quickened us when dead in sins, and 
lifted up on us the light of his countenance. He has turned away 
ids anger froin. us, and he has subdued our hearts unto himself; 
and now he loves us with a Other's fixed and unchanging kindness 
and affection ? 

. Oh! what love beside can we desire? Is any love like the 
love of God ? Is any honour equal to that of being beloved by 
diim ? It boots but little if men hate us, while God loves us. 
But^ in ttuth, if beloved of God, we shall also be loved by hia 
'children;, by all the wise and ho^in the earth, and by ail the 
saints and angels in heaven. x 
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The text addresses these Eomaos as if they knew that Ood 
loved them ? Do you also know it ? Have you tasted and seen 
that he is gracious ? Can you call him Father, by his Spirit given 
to you ? 

" Called to be sainlsJ^ There were saints in Ptome, amid all 
its darkness, depravity, and vice. And there are saints in England, 
in London, in our own town ; men who are called of God to be 
such, and are by him made partakers of holiness. You and I are 
subjects of this vocation ; we are required to come out from the 
world and to be separate, to toueh not the unclean thing. Know 
yc not that God hath set apart the godly man for himself ? It 
becometh that man to be watchful and prayerful, to deny himself^ 
to overcome the world, and to keep his garments unspotted by ita 
pollution. If God calls us to this position, he helps us to reach and 
to retain it. Are we willing 7 Do we follow hard after righteous- 
ness ? Do we diligently cleanse ourselves firom all uncleanness, 
both of flesh and spirit, that we may perfect holiness in Grod's fear ? 
Are we zealous to '* be in the world as he was in the world *' ? 

This epistle is written to those who are beloved of God, to 
remind them of that love, to unfold it more fully, to convince them 
of its incalculable length and breadth, and depth and height, that 
they may know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge. 

It is written to those who are called to be saints, to make them 
more clearly aware of their high designation, to delineate before 
their gaze all the features and all the beauties of holiness, and 
to incite them, by every cogent stimulus and appeal, to walk as 
becometh saints. 

Let us see, then : — 

III. The SUBJECt-MATTEE OF THE EPISTLE. (VV. 2 — 5.) 

1. li is an exposition of what is contained in the prophets* 
Here is no absolutely new thing, but the historic verification and 
doctrinal development of what the prophets declared in the pid 
Testament scriptures. 

2. It concerns the glad tidings of God, which relate all to the 
salvation wrought out for men by Jesus Christ. 

3. He was a true man ; and as to his human nature, in all its 
entirety, a lineal descendant of David, the ancient king of Israel. 

4. But he had abo a divine nature ; called here, the spirit of 
holiness, because it made him absolutely immaculate, and saved 
him from the least taint of human depravity ; and also because by 
it he dwells in the hearts of his people to make them holy. By 
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this nature he was God's equal, infinite, and co-eternal Son. Such 
had he anQounced himself when living, but many doubted. Yet 
was his claim demonstrated and his sonship set forth, by irresis- 
tible evidence, by his resurrection from the dead. The expression 
'' with power " seems to mean both that the attestation of his son* 
ship, 'furnished by the resurrection, was infinitely cogent ; and 
also that, when raised, he was invested evermore with all authority 
and power, to carry on, as the Son of God, the great purposes of 
his mission. 

5. And now he wills his gospel to be proclaimed among all 
nations, that all the tribes of Adam may hear the joyful sound, and 
render to it the obedience of hearty, inward, and living faith. 

What a copious, overwhelming, and most towering theme is 
here ! It touches the loftiest heights of heaven and the divine 
nature. It goes back to the earliest periods of earthly history, 
and stretches onward to the consummation of all things. It embraces 
the whole circle of God's eternal counsels concerning his creature, 
man. It reaches the inhabitants of every land and comprehends 
the generations of every age. It is occupied with all that can 
most seriously afiect the civil and religious condition of the world 
at large, as well with all that concerns the temporal welfare and 
eternal salvation of each human being. the depth of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God! How unsearchable are his judgments^ 
and his ways past finding out ! 

IV. The spirit of the whole. 

This comes out in the benediction and salutation of the seventh 
Terse, " Grace to you and peace, from God our Father, and our 
Lord Jesus Christ." 

'' Grace " is all divine favour , communications, and influence. 
Its fruit and effect is *^ peace," which comprehends all the privileges, 
immunities, gifts, and enjoyments of gospel blessedness. To pray 
for this is an expression of true Christian courtesy, and pure Chris- 
tian love, in regard to those for whom the supplication is made: and 
when uttered by an apostle, such a formula is authoritative and 
effective. It is equivalent to a promise : it is a benediction from 
the risen Lord, and conveys the blessings of which it speaks to 
those interested in its utterance. 

Grace and peace come from God the Father, and from God the 
Son, Here we see Paul's devout and reverent piety, his apprecia- 
tion of Christ's divinity, his devotedness to his Lord, and his 
expectation of all good things coming down from the Father's 
throne, only through the medium of his anointed Son, Jesus. 
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And now, i)e1oYed, may this grace be years, to fill yon with all 
wisdom, holiness, and strength ; and may this peace be yours, 
to keep yon: hearts and minds in the incessant and tranqmi 
^njo3rment of your Saviour's love, to counteiVail the trials of the 
World, to fortify you with patience, and feed you with hope, and 
be assured that He who hath begun this good thing in you wiQ 
certainly perfect it unto the day of his coming. 



n. 



" FiiBty I tliank my Qod tlirongk Jesus Christ on aocotmt of yoa all^ 
that your £iiitih is published abroad through all the world : for God is n\y 
witness, whom I serve in my spirit in the gospel of his Son, that without 
ceasing I make mention of you always in my prayers, making request if at 
length, at some time, I may have a prosperous journey, by the will of Giod, 
to come unto you : for I long to see you, that I may impart to you some 
spiritual gift, to the end that you may be established, — that is, that I may 
be comforted among you, through the mutual tsath. together of you and of 
me. Now I would not have you ignorant, brethren, that oftentimes I 
purposed to come unto you (and was hindered up to this present time), in 
order that I might have some fruit among you, even as among the rest of 
the Gentiles. To the Greeks and abo to the barbarians, to the learned 
and also to the unlearned, am I a debtor : so, as &r as I am able, I am 
ready to preach the gospel to you in Rome also.'' — RoM. i. 8—15. (New 
Translation.) 



Paul desired to '* see Borne also,^' in additioa to all the cities which 
be had visited, and above them all. (See Acts xix. 21.) Not Paul 
alone has had that desire. Thousands have shared it with him in 
every age for the last two thousand years. And we also, as 
Englishmen and as Christians, sympathize with the longing. Home 
is still a city of celebrity and a shrine of pilgrimage. Every 
traveller must visit Rome, together with every devotee of the 
Muses, whether painter or sculptor, historian or poet. There sits 
the imperial mistress of the ancient world, on the hills and on the 
banks of the yellow Tiber : but how has her prestige waned and 
her empire dwindled! she is now but the shadow of her former &el4 
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a mausoleum and a pantheon of the dead, rather than a habitation 
for the liviog. We might take up concerning her the lamentation 
of Jeremiah (i. 1.) : " How doth the city ut solitary, that was fiill of 
people ! how is she become as a widow I she that was great among 
the nations, and princess among the provinces, how is she become 
tributary ! She weepeth sore in the night, and her tears are on her 
cheeks : among all her lovers she hath none to comfort her : all her 
friends have dealt treacherously with her, they are become her 
enemies." Hers was once a name of mystery and of terror ; but 
we now utter it with pity, if not with contempt. She was once the 
heart, and the head, and the cynosure of the whole world ; she is 
now among the basest and unhappiest of kingdoms. But still she 
melds a spiritual power over the nations, which is far from des- 
picable, and the memory of her past history is terrible and grand. 
Transport yourself in imagination into the midst of the ruins of 
Home. Here is the Capitol, and there the Coliseum; here the 
Arch of Titus, and there ttie Pillar of Trajan ; and around all 
these, undetermined acres of trenches and mounds, covering endless 
fragments and vestiges of ancient pomp and splendour. 

" Yastness 1 and age ! and Memories of Eld ! 

Silence ! and Desolation ! and dim night ! 

I feel ye now— I feel ye in your strength. 

Here, where a hero fell, a column falls 1 

Here, where the mimic eagle glared in gold, 

A midnight vigil holds the swarthy hat ! 

Here, where the dames of Rome their gilded hair 

Waved to the wind, now wave the reed and thistle 1 

Here, where on golden throne the monarch lolled. 

Glides, spectre-like, unto his marhle home, 

Lit hy the wan light of the horned moon, 

The swift and silent lizard of the stones I 

These towers, these walls, these ivy-clad arcades. 

These mouldering plinths, these sad and blackened shafts. 

These vague entablatures, this crumbling frieze. 

These shattered cornices — this wreck, this ruin — 

These stones — alas ! these grey btones — these are all, 

All of the famed and the colossal left 

By the corrosive hours to fate and me.'* 

Edgar Fob (slightly altered). 

No city has ever maintained so long, so absolute, and so influen- 
tial a lead in the annals of the world as did once the city of 
Eomulus and Eemus. Her history, like a stream whose source 
is hid in the impenetrable vnldemesSy takes its rise in the age of 
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MAe and of grim romance. Her founders were the reputed soos 
of Mars, and the foster-children of a shaggy she-wolf. Bold 
and sanguinary was their disposition, as was that of their com- 
panions. They founded a new state, which they peopled by rapine 
and cemented with blood. Attacked by their indignant neighbours, 
they conquered them in retaliation, and thus early acquired the 
insatiable lust of military aggression and renown. Then Rome 
rapidly rose to be the terror and the despot of the world. Her 
temper was that of a tiger, and her strength like that of the stub- 
bom bear. Her generals were regarded as demi-gods, and her 
legions were deemed invincible. In the days of the Csesars her 
tyranny reached its culminating point, and her dominion extended 
over all Europe and Africa, so &r as known and inhabited, and 
over western Asia. She had inherited the greatness, and appro- 
priated the spoils of all preceding extensive monarchies. Egypt 
and Ethiopia, Assyria and Greece, Persia and Palestine, together 
with all the isles of the sea, crouched beneath her mighty sceptre : 
and into the city of Home itself all the riches and delicacies of the 
earth were lavishly poured. Then it was that depraved man dis- 
covered all that was in his heart It was clearly seen what a 
godless world would be and do, when every restraint of fear, 
whether of God or any of his creatures, was removed, and when 
every appliance of unbounded voluptuousness was readily at hand. 
Does the world, when thus left to itself, and permitted to ripen and 
bring forth its richest blossoms and its mellowest fruit in its own 
hot and most congenial atmosphere — does it, I say, develop the 
human character as a reflection of all that is pure, beneficent, and 
divine? Does it prove that the evil passions of man's heart are 
the accidents of education, and that the woes of society are the 
casual result of untoward circumstances? What, I ask, is the 
world, without God, in its most matured form of self-evolution 1 
It is a pandemonium of brutal cruelty and unnatural lust, where all 
virtue is strangled, and all holy aifection expires. The types and 
deities of such a world are monsters of iniquity, half beast and half 
devil, yet, sad to say, wholly and entirely human. This is just 
what Home was, and these monsters are just what its emperors 
were, at the period of which I am speaking. The last and the 
vilest of theji} all — the one most powerful in intellect and yet most 
diabolical in disposition — the one, whose delight it was openly to 
outrage and trample upon every sentiment of decency and feeling 
of self-respect in man— <-yet the one who was most incensed by 
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aerrile adnlatioQ* and wbo most rigoronaly exacted the homaga 
dae to a. god' — and who consciously rejoiced thus to torn even the. 
religioas feelings of mankind into uttermost ridicule and acorn ; i^. 
was this last of the degenerate Gssars^ even Nero, who sat on the 
throne and made all the empire a prison, and all the city a den. of. 
debauchery and bloodshed, at the time when Paul expressed 80> 
Oager a desire to '* see Rome also." 

Here, then, is the world power, in its ripest, most reckless, and 
most rampant development. Here is the full-blown result of 
man's wisdom, and strength, and civilization, exerting themselves 
arduously through a long succession of centuries* It stands on 
record as the perpetual type and emblem of this present evil world, 
when left to itself and fulfilling its own devices. Oh, what a satire 
on the vaunted dignity of man 1 Oh, what a demonstration incon- 
testable, that ** the heart is deceitful above all things and despe* 
nttely wicked." What Sodom and Gomorrah were in germ ; what 
Nineveh and Babylon were in bud ; what Greece and Egypt were 
in unfolding flower ; that, too, was Pagan Rome in ripest and 
foulest rotting fruit. Of these things have the prophets spoken, 
and especially Moses, laaiah, Daniel, and Joel ; and to them doea 
that expression apply, which says so profoundly (Gal. iv. 4.) that 

-*WH£N THE FULNESS OF TBE TIME WAS COME, God Sent forth 

his Son, made of a woman, made under the law^ to redeem them 
that were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons." 

Now, when Christ came to set up his new and spiritual king- 
dom, it is plain that some lapse of time would be. required for it 
gradually to spread and All the earth : it is also manifest that its 
first great achievement must be to assail the iniquitous world power, 
which it had come to supersede and destroy, in its central seat and 
strongest citadel. Babylon must be reached and entered by the 
aimy of Emmanuel, long before the final cry can be heard that 
" Babylon is fallen." In other words, the gospel, beginnii^ at 
Jerusalem, aims to establish itself at Borne, as its first glorious 
victory, a pledge and token of its ultimate triumph and destined 
consnnmiation, when that sonorous p£Ban shall be rapturously sung 
by all the hosts of the Lord : *< The kingdoms of this world have 
become the kingdoms of our God and of his Christ." It was to 
trace this gradual development and spread of the gospel from the 
city of the Jews to the city of the Ciesars, that Luke composed his 
second treatise, . commonly known as the Acts of the Apostles.v 
Such was the purpose of bis work, in its earthly and historical 
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aspect ; while, in its heayenly and spiiitnal a^Qct» it was. to 
reveal the glory and energy of the risen Lord, now sitting oa 
his mediatorial throne. Bat these two purposes agree in one.;. 
Fust, we see the gospel extending its conquests to Antioch an<| 
Ephesus, the chief Gentile cities in western Asia: next, it lA 
established at Philippi and Corinth, the principal cities of eastero 
Europe : and finally, it gains a permanent footing in Rome also^ 
with which success the evangelist very properly closes his com? 
plete and chequered narrative. 

But, as Paul was the apostle of the Gentiles, it must be he^ 
and not any other apostle, who should obtain the glory and 
privilege of settling a Christian Church, upon a lasting basis, ia 
the very heart of Rome, and under tiie immediate shadow of 
great Cesar's throne. God had marvellously prepared the way 
for him doing this, by already collecting there many Christian 
believers : and now we find the desire springing up in the apostle's 
mind with uncontrollable force, and becoming there a fixed and 
dominant idea, that he must visit Rome also. This high and holy 
craving was gratified about four years after our epistle was written« 

Let us now consider, for present practical purposes:-— 

L Paul's desibe to visit Rome, and, — 

n. The way in whioh that desibe was at length 
gbatified. 

L Paul's deshie to visit Rome, 

V, 8. ** First, I thank my God through Jesus Christ for you all, 
that your faith is spoken of throughout the whole world," t. e., 
generally, through the whole compass of the Roman Empire. 
There is a certain passionateness of tone about the expression, " I 
thank my God," which must not escape our notice. It is in perfect 
harmony .with the habit of the Old Testament saints in their most 
ardent moments. Moses sings ** The Lord is my strength and 
song, and he is become my salvation: he is my God, and I will 
prepare him a habitation ;- my father's God, and I will exalt him." 
(Exod. XV. 2.) Such language was very familiar to David, as for 
example, " By my God have 1 leaped over a wall" — '" I trusted in 
thee, Lord : I said. Thou art my God. My times are in thy 
hand." (Ps. xviii. 29, and xxxi. 14.) Isaiah exclaims, *'My soiil 
shall be joyful in my God." Daniel, Rosea, Zechariah, and Micah 
adopt the same style. of language; and after the captivity, many 
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JewB could cry oat (see Ps. cxviii. 28), ** Thou art my God» 
and I will praise thee : thou art my God, I will exalt thee. 
give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good : for his mercy endureth 
for ever." In the New Testament, this phrase is not infrequent 
We have six examples of it in the epistles of Paul alone. It indi- 
cates the intensity and parity of his religious experience. He 
oould not only discourse about God, but trust in him. He had not 
merely a correct theology, but a fervent piety. He was not afraid 
or ashamed of the emotional element in spiritual things. He knew 
what it was to be agitated, distressed, and anxious : and he knew 
what it was to exult and have " joy in the Holy Ghost." It 
is his heart that speaks to us in this phrase. He thanks God 
** through Christ," for it is through him that he is able, thus 
lovingly, cordially, and personally, to call God his. The reason of 
his joy is the far-celebrated faith of the Christians at Borne. True, 
that was not a church of Paul's planting, nor one fostered by his 
ministry, but his gratitude on their behalf is none the less real and 
lively on that account. . There was nothing selfish in Paul's thanks- 
giving : it sprang out of his deep devotion to God and disinterested 
zeal for the gospel of his Son* Let us, also, learn to rejoice in the 
prosperity of any church, far or near ; and to mourn when we hear 
of any becoming depressed and languid. It may not be a church 
of our own denomination, it may not be one with which we have 
any direct personal connection, but if it be one of Christ's churches, 
it is also one in whose history we should be interested and in whose 
welfare we should delight. Away with that little and jealous 
feeling which can only rejoice in the advancement of our own small 
community, and, if this be in straits, cannot be glad because other 
churches are enlarged and multiplied! Let us, like Paul, cultivate a 
noble and wide-embracing public spirit. 

t;. 9. " For God is my witness, whom I serve with my spirit in 
the gospel of his Son, that without ceasing I make mention of you 
always in my prayers." — He uses an adjuration to convince them 
tliat he is not employing words of cold and customary compliment; 
and he refers to God as One who knows his heart, and whom he 
worships and serves with a true spiritual devotion, in the gospel. 
Paul was a man of prayer. He taught others to pray without 
ceasing ; and what he enjoined he practised. - ' In his prayers he 
remembered Zion : he {beaded for the churches which he himself had 
planted : and not for them only, but for sach as he had not yet 
himself visited. So wide was his heart, so deep his piety, so intense 
his solicitude for the interests of the gospd. He could pray for 
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others, when he could not preach to them ; and those who never 
heard his voice might receive vast blessings from above, in conse- 
quence of his supplications on their behalf. He rejoiced for the 
state of the Eoman Church, and had intense sympathy with them 
in all their struggles and vicissitudes ; and therefore he prayed for 
them. Yes, beloved, here is the best fruit and evidence of friend- 
ship. Do you love the people of God ? Then you will pray for 
them. If the church faint and languish, you will not forsake it, 
but pray for it : if it be in trouble, you will not aggravate its per- 
plexity, but supplicate for its relief. " Pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem : they shall prosper that love thee. Peace be within thy 
walls, and prosperity within thy palaces. For my brethren and 
companions' sakes I will now say, Peace be within thee. Because 
of the house of the Lord our God I will seek thy good." (Ps. 
cxxii. 6 — 9.) 

V. 10. ** Making request, if by any means now at length I 
might have a prosperous journey to come unto you." — ^Paul made 
his own movements and journey ings a matter of prayer. He would 
go nowhere, unless God sent him : and it was his desire, as far 
as possible, to travel from place to place in quietness, safety, and 
comfort. He never wantonly exposed himself to danger, nor did he 
delight in '* perils by land and perils by sea " for their own sake. 
He ever sought protection, as well as guidance, but still committed 
himself and bis way wholly to God. He was as much distinguished 
by prudence as by zeal. 

V, 11. *• For I long to see you, that I may impart unto you some 
spiritual gift, to the end you may be established." He was writing 
from Corinth, where spiritual gifts abounded in the church. In 
his first epistle to the Corinthians he discourses much concerning 
them. Many of them were miraculous in their nature and object. 
There were gifts of healing and speaking with tongue^. Such 
could be imparted only by apostles ; and perhaps none in Home 
possessed them as yet. So Paul longed to visit them, that he 
might bring out there, as elsewhere, the manifestation of the Spirit 
in signs and wonders with great power. This would naturally 
tend to confirm the disciples, and to convince the heathen around 
them. But Paul speaks of other gifts, more highly to be prized 
than these : such as the power of prophesying- — that is, preaching 
with fervour and effect, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
and also the gift of wisdom in ordering and governing a christian 
community. These are the " best gifts," which Paul would have the 
saints at Corinth covet earnestly. Twice he exhorts them in one 

c 
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chapter (1 Cor. xiy. 1, 39) to desire the power of prophesying* 
Such he longed to communicate to the believers at Borne, that they 
might hare amongst them efficient teachers, and preachers, and 
spiritual rulers, as pastors, deacons, and elders. This, too, would 
tend to establish them. But the same communication of the Spirit 
which might tend to these results, would also avail to stir up the pious 
zeal and love of the brethren at Borne. It would quicken their 
souls as with fresh life, it would enkindle their mutual affection as 
with a new flame, it would provoke them to prayer and to praise, 
it would render them valiant for the Lord, and strong in his might. 
All this, I think, is included in the gift of the Spirit, with which 
Paul longed to enrich the Boman church. Freely he had received, 
and he would ** freely give." He might be instrumental in doing 
them infinite good, as a spiritual body, and therefore he desired to 
visit them. And ought not we to go where God can most employ 
us for good, where we can impart and diffuse around us the most 
abundantly all spiritual blessings ; and not seek to go just where 
we think we shaU most advantage ourselves, whether in learning or 
honour, riches or grace ? Indeed, we shall get most real good 
only where we are doing the most good to others. Hence, Paul 
goes on to say : — 

V, 12. ** That is, that I may be comforted together with you, 
by the mutual faith both of you and me." He now speaks, not as 
an apostle, but as a christian brother ; with all meekness and low- 
liness, not disdaining to own that he should derive spiritual strength 
and comfort from these Bomans, as well as convey the same to 
them. He prays for them, and he should expect them to pray for 
him : and in either case it would be found that the energetic 
fervent prayer of the righteous availeth much. Ministers still are 
largely dependent on their flocks. We may have an official head- 
ship in (he church, but remember, we are also your brethren. We 
have a private christian life to be nourished and maintained, as 
well as a public duty to discharge. If we are to instruct and edify 
you, you also are to encourage and pray for us. Let our efforts 
be mutual, and the benefit of our connection reciprocal, that thus 
we may be comforted together in one common faith and one com^ 
mon salvation. 

V, 13. ** Now I would not have you ignorant, brethren, that 
oftentimes I purposed to come unto you, (but was let hitherto,) that 
I might have some fruit amongst you also, even as among other 
Gentiles." Here we have another reason, a private and personal 
one, for his desire to see Bome. He had stated his wish to visit 
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the Boauin Christians for their good and strengthening ; but now 
he expresses the laudable ambition of desiring to see there some 
fruit of his own, and to his labours, which might be his crown of 
rejoicing in the day of the Lord. If there were saints at Bome, 
converted by others, there were also sinners there to be converted 
by him ; and Paul longed to be among them to turn them from 
their transgressions to righteousness and God. How he had been 
often hindered, we do not know ; but possibly by the frequent 
emergencies which occurred among the churches planted by his own 
hand,' and which as yet he had never been able to leave for so 
long a journey as that to Italy. Some critics find in this word 
** now" the second thought, which should follow the one announced 
in t;. 8 : but others regard the word *' first " there as absolute, 
and simply equivalent to '' Now, to begin with." It is quite imma- 
terial which way you take it. 

V. 14. " I am debtor to the Greeks, and to the barbarians, both 
to the wise and to the unwise. 

V. 15. '' So (this being the case), as much as in me is (that 
is^ so far as it rests with myself), I am ready to preach the Gospel 
to you that are at Rome also." 

The Greeks called all the world barbarians except themselves. 
They deemed themselves alone cultivated and wise, and affected 
to despise all other nations as illiterate, unphilosophical, and boorish. 
But in Paul's time Greek culture had come to pervade many 
cities, and many families which were not Grecian by national 
descent : and so the expressions of v. 14 may be understood 
generally to denote all tribes and all classes of mankind. Paul's 
commission is to the entire Gentile world. It reaches to 
philosophers at Athens, to senators at Bome, to wandering 
Arabs in Syria, and to the rudest and most ferocious savages 
of Scythia and Thrace. He acknowledged himself an infinite 
debtor to Christ, binding him to preach the Gospel every- 
where: for in every godless section of the human family he 
beheld those for whom Christ died, in whom Christ was pleading, 
and whose wretched condition demanded of him unqualified com- 
passion and instantaneous help. Paul knew that the gospel was 
meant for man as man : was adapted to his state and requirements 
in every stage of his ignorance or knowledge, and under every 
diversity of life, civilized or uncivilized. It was simple and plain 
enough for the least educated of mankind; it was sufficiently 
elevated, profound, and refined for the most learned and intel- 
lectual He could preach it with equal readiness and fearless- 
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ness to soldiers and to sailors, to kings and to subjects, to artists 
and to artisans, to scholars and to peasants, to the inhabitants 
of the mountain and inhabitants of the plain, to the ignorant 
natives of obscurest isles and to the well-disciplined denizens 
of the world's noblest and proudest metropolis. True, he might 
adapt the manner of his discourse variously to different sections 
and classes ; but in substance his message would always be the 
same. It would, in all places and before all audiences, relate 
to Jesus and the resurrection. His trumpet would never ^ve 
an uncertain sound. Wherever he might be, he woufd be 
found testifying ''repentance toward God and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ," "who is made unto us of God, wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption." And just 
as the gospel was fitted for aU, so Paul's commission reached 
to all. He was not like some ot our modem preachers, who 
feel at home only in wealthy congregations, and can never be 
seen addressing the outcasts of society, or offering salvation to the 
subordinate and the poor. 

It was Paul's zeal for the gospel which impelled him toward the 
city of the Csesars. There should his work reach its climax, and 
his honour its most lustrous crown. He purposed often, but was 
often thwarted. At length he was successful, and Paul actually 
visited Eome. 

II. Let us briefly consider how his wish was gratified. 

Paul had sought a pleasant and prosperous journey. He was 
sent thither as a prisoner, having suffered shipwreck on his way, 
and having spent already two years in confinement at Cffisarea. In 
Home he had to remain in custody ; and day by day was bound 
with chains, and handcuffed, like a felon between two soldiers. 
This lasted for two years, and then he got< his liberty, soon to 
return to Home, and be again charged with treason against CsBsar, 
and this time put to death with the sword by order of that imperial 
miscreant, Nero. 

Thus was his wish gratified, but not in the way he had hoped. 
Yet there was wisdom and mercy in it all. If there was any taint 
of selfishness or uprising of his ancient ambition in his wish to see 
Eome, it was all eradicated and destroyed by the circumstances of 
his visit. He was there purely for the defence of the gospel. He 
had liberty enough to work for it, and enjoyed protection while 
doing so. His bonds made him more conspicuous than he might 
else have been ; and gave a strange impressiveness to his reasonings 
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and appeals (See Phil. i. 12 — 14). And so it all fell out for the 
furtherance of the gospel, and Paul's heroic heart was abundantly 
satisfied. His converts were very many, and among these some 
were officials in the Emperor's palace. He saw but little of the 
pomp and buildings of the world-renowned city, but it was as much 
as he cared to see. He was there as an apostle, not as an anti- 
quary or artist, and while one thought filled his mind, one passion 
burned in his soul, and one labour occupied all his time. 

So, beloved, let it be with us. Let us cultivate a high and bold 
ambition in regard to the gospel : let us carry it forward, without 
reluctance or fear, to the heart and to the high places of the world's 
ungodliness. Let us rush into the brunt of the conflict, and besiege 
Satan in his choicest strongholds. In the temples of mammon, 
in the theatres of vanity, in the darkest and most defiled places of 
heathenism, let us erect the standard of the Cross undiverted by 
beauty and art, unawed by wealth and pride, unseduced by 
pleasure and gain, unchecked by the boasts of philosophy and wit, 
and undaunted by the threats of superstition or terrors of possible 
martyrdom. Let us surrender ourselves wholly and unreservedly to 
Christ ; let us not count our lives dear unto us, if by any means we 
may live to a useful end — save precious souls, and serve the king- 
dom of our Saviour, God. 

J want an even, strong desire, 

I want a calnaly fervent zeal. 
To save poor souls out of the fire, 

To snatch them from the verge of hell. 
And turn them to a pardoning God, 
And quench the brands in Jesu's blood. 



'Tis not for man to trifle ; life is brief, 

And sin is here, 
Our age Is but the falling of a leaf, 

A dropping tear. 
We have no time to sport away the hours : 
All must be earnest in a world like ours. 

Not many lives, but only one, have we : 

One, only one — 
How sacred should that one life ever be ! 

That narrow span. 
Day after day filled up with blessed toil. 
Hour after hour stiU bringing in new spoil. 



ni. 



** For I am not ashamed of the g^ospel of Christ : for it si the power of 
God unto salration, to every one that hetieveth, to the Jew first and also to 
the Greek."— RoM. i. 16. 



Courage is of two kinds. There is the hardihood which can face 
danger; and there is the intrepidity which can confront shame. 
The former can only he where the danger is without dishonour ; 
and the latter where the shame is without desert. The former 
is an instinctive and animal endowment, shared in hy many of the 
lower and irrational creatures of the earth : while the latter is an 
acquired virtue and a moral quality, the possession of which is 
peculiar to man. It is physical courage which we admire in the 
soldier, who' stands unmoved in front of hlazing musketry and 
volleying cannon ; in the sailor, lashed to the wheel, and steering 
his tumbling vessel across treacherous hills of foaming wave ; or 
in the traveller of science, scaling untrodden heights of cloud and 
snow, far, far beyond the sound or sight of merry village or of 
verdant field : but it is a much higher, a much rarer and diviner 
quality which we admire in the modest schoolboy kneeling down 
to pray at his bedside amid the jeers of his companions ; in the 
pious workman, who rebukes the ribaldry and oaths of his fellow- 
craftsmen ; or in the meek woman of prayer, who daily endures 
at home the mockery of an ungodly brother, or the malicious 
taunts of a persecuting husband. Rarely does it happen that these 
two kinds of courage, the physical and the moral, that which is an 
instinct and that which is a virtue, meet and combine in the same 
individual. Most commonly they are disjoined ; and you may see 
the undaunted hero of a battle-field crimson with shame and rage. 
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to be twitted for his virtue by an iDebriate comrade, or the firm 
heroine of the household tremble with affright to see an ugly 
insect, or hear an unusual noise. In Paul, however, the union 
and harmony of these two species of bravery may be found ; and 
it is this which ranks him among the noblest and kingliest of men. 
He was not terrified by his numerous adversaries ; be could meet 
without dismay both bonds and imprisonment, perils by land and 
p^ils by sea ; he shrank neither from scourging nor the edge of 
the sword ; and with all this natural intrepidity, he displayed the 
most consummate moral hardihood. He was looking forward to 
a visit to Rome. He knew that every indignity awaited him 
there. He would be scoffed and scorned as the scum and off- 
scouring of the earth, and as a ringleader of the sect everywhere 
spoken against. The rich and noble would pass him by with 
studious contempt ; philosophy would sneer at him as a madman ; 
and vulgar fanaticism mock him as an impostor. In the world's 
chiefest city, the emporium of all its greatness and pride, and the 
stage alike of its coarsest pastimes and most delectable pleasures, 
Paul might expect to be treated with universal dislike, the butt of 
popular ridicule and the victim of patrician hatred. Well might 
he shrink from such a reception, and wish rather to spend his 
days and his energies ia remoter regions, where, though his audi- 
tory might be less civilized, they would be more sympathizing, 
and though they might be more insignificant they would be less 
supercilious. But no I he says, '^ I am ready to preach the gospel 
at Home also." *' For I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ : 
for it is the power of God unto salvation' to every one that be- 
lieveth, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek." 

Paul knew his own strength, as well as the weakness of his 
foes. He knew the dignity of the cause in which he was engaged, 
and the glory of the Master whom it was his delight and honour 
to serve. He knew that the shafts of ridicule aimed against him 
and the gospel were either the weapons of malice or the frivolities 
of ignorance ; if the former, he could boldly withstand them, and 
if the latter, he could condescendingly pity them. He knew that 
he had wisdom on his side, while his enemies had folly on theirs ; 
that while they were the votaries of vanity, he was the unflinch- 
ing herald of righteousness and truth ; and that when their petty 
opposition should all have died away like the yellow foam 
of the ebbing tide upon a rock, the gospel which he preached 
sHbuld still stand like that rock, acquiring a higher stature and a 
wider dominion with every fresh recession of the idly boasting sea. 
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The last clause merely signifies that, in the order of time, the 
gospel was first preached to the Jews, and after that to the 
Gentiles. This order the apostles and early preachers continuecl 
to observe m every place which they visited ; but now, for many 
ages, the rule has grown obsolete, and the custom rather is for the 
Jew to hear the gospel last, and in scores of cities he never hears 
it all. It may be, however, that the Jews shall yet take the lead, 
and their salvation as a nation be accomplished before the fulness 
of the Gentiles be called in. There is a certain precedence of 
honour due to the representatives of God's ancient Israel, although* 
for all practical purposes and all substantial benefits, both Jews and 
Greeks (the latter meaning all Gentiles) stand upon exactly the 
same level. In both portions of our race alike, the gospel ,ia 
God's power unto salvation to every believer. 

How vast and sublime a declaration is this. We are over- 
whelmed and lost in it. Whether we look at the great end and 
aim of the gospel, or at its divine Authorship, or at its means and 
agency, or at its prodigious capability and power, or at the amaz- 
ing character of its successes, or at the range of its operations, or 
at its uniqueness and exclusiveness, or at the immense lapse of 
time during which its trophies will continue to be gathered in, or 
at its mighty issues evermore evolving throughout the ages of 
eternity — we are filled with amazement approaching to terror, and 
understand how easy it was for Paul to declare, even in prospect 
of a visit to the most haughty and licentious city in the world, that 
he was '* not ashamed of the gospel of Christ." 

Let us briefly ponder a few of the reasons of Paul's holy audacity 
in regard to the gospel In doing this, we shall glance at two 
points : — 

I. The end pboposed, and 

II. The poweb employed. 

I. Look at the end pboposed; 

Which is man's salvation, and remember that this object is not only 
aimed at, but actually achieved. 

. 1. Salvation may he viewed either as an individual benefit or 
as a social one. 

On the one hand, it is a blessing for you and for me, for every 
one that believeth ; on the other hand, salvation is needed by tffe 
race at large, by every nation, province, and city. Does the 
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gospel propose to accomplish the salvation of mankind in both 
these aspects, or only in one of them ? We answer, in both. In 
saymg this, we oppose the timid feelings and narrow convictions of 
many sincerely pious souls, who try to live in the world as if they 
were entirely out of it, who have no public spirit, nor feel it a duty 
to cultivate one, who speak and act as if the world were about to 
be burned up to-morrow, and as if the whole aim of the gospel 
was to pick out themselves, and a few other individuals, from the 
common mass inexorably devoted to destruction, and translate 
them one by one to a far-off and better world. Such a theory 
appears to us in the highest degree morbid and gloomy, -and calcu- 
lated only to cramp the soul and wither up some of its purest and 
noblest appetences. It may have resulted as an exaggerated 
reaction against the wide-spread worldliness which has unques* 
tionably come over the churches of modern Christendom ; still it is 
an error, both in judgment and feeUng; while, in its practical 
fruits, it is apt to sink religion into a meagre and inactive pietism. 
We object to it, moreover, because it dishonours God, by virtually 
surrendering the earth to the undisputed tyranny of his avowed 
adversary and ours ; because it is contrary to the great purpose of 
his Son's mission, which was to destroy the works of the devil, 
and regain for man the paradise which he had lost through the 
craft of the Serpent ; because it leaves no scope, in the present 
state of things, for the christian discharge of public and political 
duties ; because it necessarily tends to damp our zeal and paralyze 
our efforts in seeking the conversion of the world; because it 
affords a fair pretext to the ungodly to deride our effeminacy or 
condemn our selfishness ; and because it is contradicted by many 
most express promises and predictions of the Word of God. Is not 
the earth one day to be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea ? (Isa. xi. 9.) Is it not the blessing of the 
meek, that they shall inherit the earth ? Is not '* a good time 
coming," in which the saints shall possess the kingdom, the uni- 
versal empire of the world? (Dan. vii. 22.) Shall not the king- 
doms of this world, even while they remain in this world, one day 
belong to our Lord, and to his Christ? (Rev. xi. 15.) Is there 
not to be a restitution or renovation of all things, when there shall 
be, in all the earth, but one fold and one Shepherd, when Jesus 
shall reign from shore to shore, and from the tfordan to the ends 
of the earth? We infer, from the numerous dass of passages 
hinted at in these interrogations, that the real and societative 
regeneration of humanity is one great end aimed at by Christ in 
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the gospely and comprehended in the word, salyation. We shonld, 
as soldiers of the Gross, aspire to dominion over all the tribes of 
Adam, nor feel that our work is done until all nations shall have 
become christian, both in name and character, and until all depart- 
ments of human af&tirs have been brought under the unqualified 
control of gospel sentiments and principles. We see, albeit in the 
fur future, a christian world ; there are green and sunny glimpses 
of a second and superior paradise for man, which ever and anon 
burst on our view, like brief snatches of the fair and vine-covered 
plains of Italy, seen by travellers as they scale the awful Alpine 
crags, when we ascend the heights of prophetic vision, and look at 
the distant coming ages through the bright clefts of God's golden 
promises. 

Again, our doctrine, that salvation has both a private and a 
public aspect, opposes the vague dreams and inane speculations of 
rationalistic philosophers. There is a large class of men — ^politicians, 
poets, writers both of fiEust and fiction — who profess to be engrossed 
with a noble concern for the good of mankind at large. They are 
full of statistics, and prate about social kws. They trace all the 
evils of humanity to bad government, and are ready at a moment's 
notice with the most perfect scheme of national or world-wide 
legislation, which, the moment it was adopted, would inaugurate a 
new and happy era of universal liberty, fraternity, and equality. 
But, alas! these very men are found, in private life, to be the slaves 
of every corrupt propensity, to have " no bowels of compassion " for 
the immediate poor around them, and while they devote their lives 
to the good of the world at large, they have not charity enough to 
relieve a consumptive sempstress, or a beggared paralytic, whosa 
cottage lies next to their garden door. It is not thus, beloved, that 
the gospel mocks the needs and woes of the world. It is grand and 
comprehensive in its purposes, and in its final triumph will usher 
in the millennium ; but meanwhile its voice is to every individnal 
mourner of the human race, and it bears in its hands a ready and 
available solace for every child of sorrow, whether sheltered in a 
palace or stretched by the wayside naked and dying. 

And this is the peculiarity of the gospel method ; that it begifis 
with the individual^ and so seeks, as its last result, the salvation of 
the community. Its great public measures of justice, benevolence, 
and utility will spring eventually out of the tmiversal prevalence 
of piety among private citizens. And when the subjects have all, 
or nearly all, become the freemen of Christ, then will the govern- 
ment also, in each nation, be made to embody the principles of his 
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holy religion, and so will society be saved from all the griefs and 
burdens under which it has so long groaned, because each of its 
component units has been saved first from all his own individual 
corrupt passions and unjust desires. We may, then, cultivate the 
widest sympathies, and feel that we are agents of the grandest 
cosmopolitan project ever set on foot among mortals ; and yet 
shall these high thoughts not divert us from, or cause us contemp- 
tuously to disdain, the homeliest duties of every-day beneficence and 
zeal ; but while we pray '* Thy kingdom come," we shall go about, 
with only the more and not the less of zest and joy, '* to visit the 
fatherless and the widow in their affliction," and, as far as we have 
opportunity, *' do good unto all men." 

2. A. second view of this salvation is that it may be regarded as 
either an inward or an outward process. 

Some make it only one or the other ; but we understand it to 
comprise both. Inward salvation is sanity or soundness ; outward 
salvation is deliverance and safety. Each one of us needs to be 
both restored to righteousness and rescued from hell. We are, by 
nature and our own wicked works, both depraved and endangered. 
There is a yoke of iniquity within us, by which our souls are held 
in bondage ; and there is a pressure of condemnation from without, 
which keeps us continually in guilt and fear. Our hearts are both 
dead and dark ; they need life to be imparted to them, as well as 
light to fall around them. Our spirits are impure, just as they are 
in jeopardy. We are like culprits in a gaol, who are foully diseased 
as well as closely confined. Salvation, then, is to give us first our 
liberty, and then our health ; to deliver us from wratb, and then 
from the thraldom of indweUing sin ; to justify us freely, and then 
to sanctify us wholly. Those greatly and fiitally err who strive 
to separate these two things : such as the Antinomians on the one 
side, who expect to be snatched from hell without conquering their 
debasing lusts ; and the Pharisees on the other, who endeavour to 
approve themselves before God, without first repenting of sin and 
seeking forgiveness through the blood of the Lamb. But it is 
impossible for us to be saved after either of these fashions. We 
must accept a whole salvation, or none at all, and let Christ be 
made unto us of God ** both wisdom, and righteousness, sanetification, 
and redemption." 

3. A third distinction may be adverted to, in regard to this 
salvation — ^viz., between its negative and its positive features. 

There is much sin and suffering/rom which we are saved by it ; 
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but there is also much of holy attainment and heavenly joy to 
which we are raised by it. God is not content merely to deliver 
us from evil, to reverse the sentence of our condemnation, to pluck 
us from the everlasting flames, and make us again as innocent 
and pure as when Adam first began his probation ; but, in addition 
to all this, he magnifies his grace abd his riches in glory by Christ 
Jesus, by offering unto us the participation of the divine nature, 
and the full enjoyment of the pleasures at his right hand for 
evermore. Our Saviour not merely will wash us from our 
sins in his own blood, but also make us "kings and priests 
unto God and his Father : to whom be glory and dominion for 
ever. Amen." (Rev. i. 5 — 6.) There are the heights of heavenly 
felicity to be reached by us, as well as the depths of infernal woe 
to be escaped. 

What a work is here 1 How worthy of God ! How precious 
and momentous to man 1 Never by any other agency than the 
gospel has such a work been undertaken by angels or by men. 
There is absolutely no religion, and no philosophy, of ancient or 
modem times, which has set before it so deep, so high, so vast and 
wide-embracing a labour as this. Is the gospel, as some predict, 
to be a failure ? Is it to share the fate of Buddhism or Moham- 
medanism ? Is it to pass away from the earth as a mouldy tradition 
of olden times ? Is it to be superseded by some new device, at 
present unpromulged and undiscovered ? Then, at least, it will 
be the most gigantic, the most splendid, the most glorious failure 
ever known in the annals of the universe. Even with such a possi- 
bility, I would not be ashamed of it ; I would cleave to it with full 
purpose of heart ; I would devote to it most cheerfully all my days 
and all my strength ; I would rather, if it must come to this, fail 
with the gospel, than triumph with philosophy ; I would rather 
perish with Christ than reign with Caesar. But, beloved, we forbode 
no such issues, though we thus speak j for the gospel is that only 
instrument or engine of the world's effectual amelioration, which 
the teeth of time will never corrode, or the crash of disaster destroy, 
seeing that it is " the power of God unto salvation." 

We are to notice : — 

II. The power employed. 

This is the power of God. "^Here we learn both the Source and 
the extent of this power. It is a power from God, and it is as 
powerful as God. 
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1. Its source is divine: and this in so direct a way that its 
Tery nature is divine. « 

The work is a spiritual one, and therefore the power is a spiritual 
one. It is the power of truth, God's truth, revealing to us hoth 
his nature and our own state, his claims and our unworthiness, 
his purposes and our destiny, his method of mercy and our husiness 
in regard to salvation. It is the power of love, appealing to us 
in the most affecting form, to subdue our enmity and incite us to 
gratitude and trust. We see God's dear Son, not merely speaking 
to us, but coming to us : not merely working for ns, but suffering 
for us, bearing our sins in his own body on the tree, and 
tenderly beseeching us to flee to him for peace, and life, and 
rest. It is the power of all urgent motives, addressed to our 
hopes and to our fears. Life and death are clearly set before 
us ; on this side, heaven ; on that side, hell. The one should allure 
and enchant us ; by the other we should be terrified and spurred 
on to run for refuge to the hope set before us. It is the power of 
precious promises, whereby we are offered a filial position in God's 
family, a warm place in his most loving heart, and a final lot among 
all the sanctified. Nay, if we have a high ambition, a lively 
sense of honour, a pure spirit of philanthropy, these, too, are met 
by suitable overtures and incentives, whereby we may be en- 
couraged and constrained to eschew evil and to do good, to throw 
off Satan's yoke and submit ourselves to God. ^ 

All these influences and persuasives would be unavailing and 
ineffectual without one thing more , and this also is afforded, — the 
direct presence and power of the Holy Ghost. The Spirit himself 
helpeth our infirmities. He is always working on the hearts and 
minds of men, through the ministry of the Word, or through the 
awakenments and chastisements of providence. He gives an 
inward knowledge and apprehension of the truth, quickens their 
consciences, softens their hearts, inspires them with fear and shame 
because of sin, draws out their souls in prayer and in ardent longings 
after holiness and the enjoyment of God's favour. He shows them 
the Saviour, crucified for them and risen again, leads them on to 
trust in him, empowers them to cling to him in loving thankfidness 
and willing obedience. He sheds abroad through their regenerate 
hearts the childlike love of God, and then continues to instruct and 
guide them, to comfort and foster them, until they have grown up 
to the fiill manhood of the new creation in Christ Jesus, and are 
prepared to be presented, blameless and unspotted, before the 
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throne of God» when they shall have washed away all their defile- 
ment and triumphed over their last enemy, which is death. 

Thus is the gospel the power of Grod unto salvation, because 
it has God himself in it and with it. It is an emanation from 
his own life and nature ; it is an instrument which he uses, an 
engine whieh he works, a medium of living union between the 
souls of men and himself, through which he can reach the inner- 
most core of their being, beget them again as his offspring, 
renew them in his image, raise them up from death, and make 
them the strong and happy participators of his *'own eternal life." 
(See 1 John v. 2a) 

2. The extent of Us power. The gospel is as strong as God. 
It can do all that he can do — all that is competent to his 
Spirit, and consonant with his high and holy character. 

As to individvuil souls, it can save any and it can save all. 
It can deliver from all sin and enrich with all the treasures 
of holiness. It can meet every want of our depraved nature, 
and every exigence of' our endangered position. It can convert 
the very chief of sinners into the chief of saints ; it can arouse the 
most drowsy, subdue the most refractory, humble the most scornful, 
and awe the most bold. It can give strength to the weak, and 
courage to the timid, and out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
perfect praise. It can cancel all guilt, and erase the foulest stains 
of crime. It can curb any lustful passion, however rampant, and 
break the yoke of any vicious habit, however inveterate. It can 
silence the swearer, and convert his profanities into songs of praise. 
It can reform the drunkard, and restore him to his right mind, 
sitting at the feet of Jesus. Even murderers, and misers, and 
Magdalens, it can transform and fit for the companionship of angels. 

It' can animate the most sluggish with zeal, and inflame the 
most selfish with love. It can make the liar truthful, the impure 
chaste, and the churlish kind. It is adapted to human nature just 
as it is, with all its characteristic perversities and failings ; and 
it is omnipotent in every-day life, to sustain us under domestic 
harassments, to comfort us in business troubles, to fortify us in 
temptation, and to keep our heart in perfect peace amid the 
tumults of circumstance and under the onset of foes. Believe 
me, each one, that here is a power to save your soul, freely, 
fully, finally, and for ever. Whatever your age or state, nation 
or colour, endowments or temperaments, your salvation is pos- 
sible. No peculiarity of position can put you beyond the reach 
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of Mercy ; no combination of circumstances can baffle the ability 
of Him who is " mighty to save." Think not that your heart is 
too hard, your sins too numerous, your backslidings too shameful, 
your guilt too great, your passions too strong, your resolution too 
weak, your lot too trying, your temptations too yiolent, or your 
enemies too many, for you to escape perdition and secure salva* 
tion; for behold the gospel, '' it is the power of God unto salvation 
to eyery one that believeth." 

And so for society gefierally, and the world tU targe. Here is 
a divine and all-availing expedient for the regeneration of the 
species, and the establishment of righteousness and peace through 
all the earth. It has already done much more than has been 
accomplished by all other systems and philosophies put together, 
for the enlightenment, ' civilization, and freedom of mankind. 
It has been the only great exterminator of national bigotries and 
cementer of national brotherhoods. It has rectified jurisprudence, 
fostered liberty, ensured to millions independence of thought, with 
the rights of conscience, stimulated literature, consolidated com- 
merce, made subjects loyal and magistrates just, instructed kings 
in their duties as well as their rights, and taught even senators 
wisdom. It has emancipated woman, dignified the marriage bond, 
hallowed the domestic hearth, and turned the hearts of parents 
unto their children and of masters to their servants. It has origi- 
nated charitable institutions to meet every variety of human suffer- 
ing and distress ; and it is plain to all unbiassed minds, that nothing 
is wanted but its universal spread and habitual supremacy to renew 
the whole earth in righteousness, and recover for mankind our 
long-forfeited and much- bewailed Eden. Let it have free course 
and be glorified ; then shall we see the furies of war vanish, the 
machinations of fraud dissolve, and the implements of oppression 
and tyranny corrode entirely away, while the voice of wailing 
ceases and the cry of want is hushed and silenced through all 
nations and in every land. Then will Piety, Justice, Peace, and 
Love, descend and dwell in their green and happy and recovered 
home; the desert shall be tenanted by loving and prosperous 
populations ; the wilderness shall rejoice and blossom as the rose ; 
"the wolf and the lamb shall feed together; the lion shall eat 
straw like the bullock ; and dust shall be the serpent's meat. They 
shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain, saith the Lord. 
(Isaiah Ixv. 25 .) 

Such is the destined triumph of the gospel, '* a consummation 
most devoutly to be wished," one which it, and it only, can ever 
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brint^ aboat, for it is the power of God unto the salvation of the 
world. 

Oh, then, beloved, appreciate this ^'glorions gospel of the 
blessed God" more highly than yon have ever done. Submit to 
it more readily and unreservedly, that itsjfull power may be displayed 
in your uttermost sanctification and redemption. Be more bold in 
avowing your attachment to it and dependence on it. Be more 
zealous in spreading it abroad, and more prayerfully anxious to 
promote its influence and witness its triumphs. Never be ashamed 
to own whose you are, whom you serve, what you seek and in 
what you trust : for while you stand faithfully on its side, you 
shall have omnipotently on your side, that gospel which is '* the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth." 



IV. 



t^i ^oftc 5tal<b, 



** For therein ia the righteousness of God revealed from faith to faith ; as 
it is written, The just by faith shall live."— Rom. L 17. {New Translation.) 



Twenty commentators may agree concerning a particular doctrine 
of Scripture, but they may greatly differ in judgment, as to any 
particular verse or passage, whether that doctrine is taught in it, 
or not. Their conflicting criticisms may fill us with^ surprise Or 
sorrow, but we need not suffer them to cast the slightest doubt or 
discredit upon any essential or fundamental truth of God's word. 
This may stand forth clear, and in its integrity, although we can- 
not determine the precise and special sense of certain phrases 
employed by the inspired writers. Thus, in the verse before us, 
well-nigh all divines are agreed about the general meaning of the 
apostle, but there exists a large diversity of opinion concerning its 
grammatical construction and the exact force of its particular ex- 
pressions. 

For example, there is the phrase, " the righteousness of God." 
Most modem expositors, English and American, take it to signify 
simply God's method of justifying sinful men ; and there can be 
no doubt that it is frequently used by the apostle exactly in this 
sense. But others, among the Fathers, and among the Germans, 
give it a wider range of meaning, and at least include in it a refe- 
rence to the attribute of justice, as it pertains to the Divine Being. 

n 
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Again, there is the danse, '* ijN>m fiuth to fiuth/' The exposi- 
tion of these words is endlessly varied. Some of the principal 
views about them may be briefly stated. 

L The expression ** from £uth" should be construed with the 
word righteousness, and the passage read thus : " for therein is the 
righteousness of God through, or by, &ith revealed to fiBdth." 

2. Taking it as it stands, it signifies : ** revealed from the fiadth of 
the preacher to the faith of the hearer/* 

3. The idea is that the work of righteousness is progressive, and 
that it advances, in the individual soul of the believer, from step 
to step, according to the gradual increase of his faith, which may 
evermore grow stronger, clearer, and more comprehensive in range. 

My own view of the passage combines the fint and last of these 
three representations, and so accounts for the unusual order of 
the words in the original. Let us consider the verse in detail. 

1. " For therein" — ^viz., in the gospel—" is the righteousness of 
God revealed." 

The gospel, according to the preceding verse, ''is the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.'' And why 
is it so ? Because, (*' for,'*) it is a revelation of God's righteous- 
ness. Certainly, God's righteousness had been made known in 
Judaism, but it was with much obscureness and partiality, whereas 
the gospel discloses it in a full, clear, and convincing manner. As 
to heathen systems of religion, they were utterly incapable of 
revealing it at all. 

Now, plainly, if God's righteousness is revealed in the gospel, 
it is in such a way as to accomplish man's salvation. We are by 
nature destitute of righteousness. Guilty and condemned, on us 
the wrath of God abides, as is declared in the verses following the 
text. It would be a righteous thing on God's part to punish us 
for our iniquities, and plunge us into the perdition which we 
deserve. This would be a revelation of his justice, his holiness, 
his truth, his intolerable hatred of sin. But it would not be for 
man's salvation, only for his destruction. The peculiarity of the 
gospel is, that it reveals the divine righteousness in close and 
efficient connection with our salvation. But man's salvation com- 
prises two things, his justification, or pardon, and his sanctification ; 
and, therefore, God's righteousness is displayed in connection with 
these two things. It is displayed in connection with man's justi- 
fication, by the atoning sacrifice of Christ, which is the propitiation 
for our sins, and which, while it renders our forgiveness possible, 
still vindicates the divine holiness, and conserves the integrity of 
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€k)d'8 law. It is displayed in connection with man's sanctification, 
by the provision of the Holy Ghost and his work in the sinner's 
heart, to renew him in the divine image and enable him to walk 
in the way of God's precepts. Thas is man saved, while the 
righteousness of God is both honoured and illustrated. Accord- 
ingly, the expression of the text includes more than one idea. It 
does mean God's method of justifying ungodly men, but it also 
contains the intimation that in this method his own inherent 
rectitude, or regard to justice and truth, is effectively exhibited. 
His power is put forth in the gospel to make guilty and depraved 
men righteous — ^that is, both innocent and holy ; and, in doing this, 
he acts in perfect harmony with his own eternal and immutable 
righteousness, and for its most glorious vindication and display. 
All this is brought out most luminously in the glad message of 
mercy which Paul was accustomed to preach, and which he longed 
to proclaim at Eome. 

2. ** From fedth to faith." This relates to the way in which 
man lays hold on God's righteousness in the gospel, and makes it 
I his own. He does it by &ith, as is declared in the preceding 

verse, and maintained in the accompanying quotation from the Old 
Testament. We receive righteousness from God simply through 
the exercise of faith. To us, therefore, it is a righteousness which 
springs " from faith." We are justified by faith in the atonement 
' of Christ; and we are sanctified by faith in God's promises and 

word. The words " to faith," or " unto faith," (cfe Trtortv), are 
i more difficult of explanation. You may connect them either with 

f the word " revealed," or with the words " from faith ;" and thus 

you may arrive at two distinct meanings. 
! First, *' God's righteousness is revealed to faith ;" that is, on 

I man's part, as I have just been explaining. It must be admitted 

I that, with this interpretation, the words are superfluous. They 

, only put in another form the same idea as is expressed in the pre- 

ceding words " from fedth." If entirely omitted, the verse would 
read as well without them, and lose none of its meaning. On this 
account, I feel more disposed to take them in the other connec- 
tion, " from faith unto faith." Our righteousness is by faith ; but, 
when received, it is intended to lead on to stiU further faith. It 
does not remit us to the covenant of works. It does not make 
U8 righteous, as Adam was in Eden, and then leave us, like him, 
to stand or fall by our own obedience. But, as long as we live, 
we are kept under, the regimen of faith. Day by day we need 
pardon. for a thousand faults and shortcomings, and every day we 
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are justified afresh, not by works of the law, bat by faith in the 
blood of the Lamb. And so, as long as we Uve, there is room for 
our improvement in holiness and grace ; and in all this career of 
advancing piety we must still be saved by faith. We continually 
grow in meetness for heaven by ever-recurring and ever-heighten- 
ing exercises of the same faith by which we were first raised from 
sin to righteousness and made *' accepted in the Beloved." Thus, 
in the gospel, is God's righteousness revealed, through faith, and 
stiU on unto further fiuth, until glory shall end and perfect what 
grace has begun. 

3. ** As it is written. The just shall live by faith." The exact 
order of the words in the original is, " The just by faith shall live." 
The sense is much the same, whichever way you take it The 
quotation is from Habakkuk ii. 4. The prophet, in declaring the 
destruction of his people through the Chaldean invasion^ threatens 
judgment against " the soul that is lifted up," but promises life to 
the man of humility and trust in God. *' Behold, his soul which 
is lifted up is not upright in him : but the just shall live by faith." 
This principle was acted upon in Old Testament times of judg- 
ment ; and it is acted upon still in the New Testament dispensaticHi. 
There is a threatened judgment coming upon sinners. He who 
relies upon his own merit and strength only evinces thereby hia 
lack of uprightness and the way in which sin has deceived him : 
but he who repents and trusts in the free mercy of God shall be 
justified and save his soul alive. Such was the teaching of the 
prophet in regard to an event which typified the work of redemp- 
tion by Jesus Christ, and, therefore, in citing the words of Habak- 
kuk, the apostle made a direct and warrantable uise of the 
prophetic Scriptures. 

On the whole, then, we see in the text what is Paul's great 
theme in this epistle. Here is the topic stated, after a suitable 
introduction which has gone before, and to be at once followed 
by copious exposition and argument. Here we see God's righteous- 
ness displayed in the work of investing guilty man with righteous- 
ness, through the exercise of £uth on his part, by which he is led 
on to the liveliest experience of God's favour and to the fiiUest 
recovery of the divine image. '^ For therein is the righteousness 
of God revealed from faith to faith : as it is written. The just shall 
live by £uth." In further elucidation of these words, we remark,-— 
1. That the gospel is a revelation of God's righteousness. 2. That 
its object is to raise man to righteousness. And 3i That this end 
is accomplished entirely through the instrumentality of £Gdth. 
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' L The gospel is a BEyin:.ATiON of God's bigbteoitsness. 

Righteousness is a regard to what is rights to what is morally 
correct and obligatory. It is another name for rectitude or in* 
tegrity. In some aspects, it is synonymous with equity or justice^ 
which considers the claims of all creatures or beings, and renders 
to them what is their due. 

God is essentiallg a righteous Being. He is the Author of all 
existence, and has a complete knowledge of every creature whic& 
he has made. He accurately understands what is due from each to 
the rest, and from all to himself. He also sees and acknowledges 
what is due to from him to them. The foundation and standard 
of all righteousness are to be found in his nature and character. He 
is the Source of all moral obligation, and the consequent Upholder 
of moral law. He has no desire, and he can have no temptation 
to do that which is unjust. He cannot commit a trespass or a 
wrong against anything that he has made. He cannot take from 
the subjects pf his sway what they have a right to keep ; or inflict 
upon them what they do not deserve to suffer. If he were to dp 
either of these things, he would deny himself, renounce his own 
glory, and plunge the moral universe into hopeless and irretrievable 
confusion. Let us be satisfled concerning the Judge of all the earth, 
and King of all the heavens, that he must do right. 

Also he loves righteousness in others, and hates iniquity. Over 
and over again, it is averred in the Bible, that the righteous Lord 
loveth righteousness, and cannot tolerate evil. This must apply 
to men, whether they are guilty of unrighteousness in regard 
either to his claims upon them or to their claims upon one another. 
Whether we rob God, or whether we rob our neighbours, it is 
alike abhorrent in his sight. 

One way of showing his love of righteousness is to reward it; 
this he has done among the angels in heaven. Another way is 
to punish unrighteousness; this he has done among the lost 
spirits in hell. A third way is to seek the recovery of those who 
have fallen from righteousness ; and this he is doing upon earth, 
and among men, through the gospel of his dear Son. 

The gospel is not. merely a display of his clemency or mercy, 
but it is a display of his righteousness. He could not show mercy, 
or bestow forgiveness on sinners, in violation of righteousness. If 
he were to attempt this, it would be for himself to commit the 
greatest sin of all, the very thought of which borders on impiety. 
He must therefore, devise some way of satisfying the inexorable 
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demands of justice before he can deliver the ungodly from the doom 
which they deserve. This he has done in the surrender of his Son 
to an agonizing death as a sin-offering for the world. And then 
again must he provide, which he has done through the Holy Ghost, 
for the restoration of pardoned rebels to personal purity and holiness; 
and so will his righteousness be displayed and his law magnified in 
the salvation of a ruined race. When they have forfeited and lost 
their righteousness he finds a way whereby to clothe them with a 
righteousness of his own, that so his love may have free course. 
Shall we say that his righteousness is the handmaid of his 1 ove, 
or that his love is subservient to his righteousness ? Let us not 
attempt to settle the law of precedence among the mighty impulses 
and majestic attributes of our great Creator ; it is enough for u^ to 
know that in the salvation of sinful men, both God's righteousness 
and God's love are resplendently revealed; the righteousness through 
his love, and the love through his righteousness, so that never before, 
and never elsewhere, have his consummate perfections been as won- 
drously developed and exercised as they have upon our earth and 
amongst the abject tribes of men. Here has love put forth such exer- 
tions and endured such sorrow as may fill the breasts of angels with 
insufferable amazement ; and here has righteousness wrought out 
for itself a complicated, but most complete and glorious, vindication, 
beyond all former example, and so as to defy all Bubsequent 
imitation. 

IL The object of the gospel is, to raise man to bigbteousness 

Man was at first made upright, with a nature free from defile- 
ment and with a character conformed to perfect holiness. In the 
enjoyment of this righteousness be possessed life. All his fieiculties 
were awake, and all were harmonized by a pure conscience and a 
powerful will. He was happy in self-approval and in the conscious 
enjoyment of God's fellowship and fiivour. And thus might he 
have continued for ever. 

But by transgression he fell. He did the thing that was unjust 
and wrong. His crime was against his Maker. Instantly his 
understanding was darkened, his conscience perverted, his heart 
disordered, and his happiness destroyed. He lost his life as a 
moral, a free, a spiritual being. Ever sibce then have men been 
bom in sin and gone astray from their youth, speaking with guile, 
and acting with iniquity. 

Now, God's purpose in the gospel is to make us again righteou$ ; 
to deliver us from condemnation, and renew our souk in virtue and 
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truth. This is the same thing as to recoyer us from death to life. 
By being righteous we live, by being unrighteous we die. Do not 
conceive of the gospel as merely meant to make you happy, or to 
rescue you from torment and suffering. It adiieves this as a result ; 
but its primary and direct design is to make you righteous, to 
restore you to moral goodness, health, and life, that you may no 
more offend the righteousness of God by the spectacle of your sin- 
fulness, but that you may gratify his righteousness by reflecting it 
clearly in your own regenerate character and life. 

In doing all this for you, the gospel does, in the long run, deliver 
you from wrath and all outward evil, and fill you with blessedness, 
and surround you with comfort, but still this is to be regarded as 
the fruit and effect of your recovered righteousness, rather than as 
the first and chief end of your election by God and redemption by 
Jesus Christ Herein is the righteousness of God displayed ; and 
thus does the gospel become the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth. This leads to our third point, — 

ni. Faith, as the instbument of man's becovebt to 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. '' The just shall live by faith." 

1. Faith is mentioned, in opposition to legal works. 

We might be righteous, if we could keep the whole law unfalter- 
ingly and unceasingly. But we have not done so ; we are proved 
transgressors of the law, and now no obedience we might render 
could retrieve for us a position of innocence. Beside which, sin has 
got into our nature, like an infectious disease, so as to make a real 
and hearty obedience to righteousness impossible to us before we 
are renewed by the Spirit of God. Hence, we are shut out from 
works, and shut up to faith. We cannot acquire a righteousness 
of our own ; but must be content to let God give us one, to let him 
accredit us with a righteousness, all the merit of which belongs to 
another and not to ourselves. This we receive by simple faith, 
which is another name for trust in the pure mercy of God exercised 
toward us on account of Jesus and his atoning death. Not for the 
sake of any works that we have done, or can do, but entirely for 
Christ's sake, through whom we receive by faith the remission of 
sins that are past, are we regarded by God as righteous persons. 

2. Faith is not to be confounded with feelings. 

It may lead to certain emotions of the soul, but it does not consist 
of them. It may stand associated with much feeling, but is still 
distinct from it. The object of foithy that to which faith clings. 
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and on which it reposes, is not to he found within oorselyes ; it 
lies without, it is Christ the gift of God, or it is the holy word, 
which abides always steadfEist and the same, whatever may be the 
degree of oar faith, or whatever the intensity of our feeling. Some- 
times may our fedth be most simple and strong, just when our 
affections are least excited, and when our spirits are least exultantji 

8. What, then, is faith 9 

Radically, and in its simplest form, it is credence, or belief. 
But it naturally comes to be more than that, according to the 
nature of its objects and the circumstances of its exercise. It is belief, 
and nothing more, when it is directed to a doctrinal statement, or 
alleged fact of the past, and then we may call it intellectual or 
historical faith. But suppose its object to have some immediate 
and powerful bearing upon our duty and interests ; then will our 
faith necessarily lead to action. It will be a moral stimulus, and 
determine our purpose and conduct. Such faith may Be called 
practical or ethical. But again, the object of faith may be some- 
thing more than either statements or precepts: it may be a living 
person on whom we depend, and to whom we look to accomplish 
for us some good thing which we ardently desire. We then have 
&ith in him, or on him, as well as belief about him ; our faith 
takes the form of confidence, reliance, trust. It is spiritual in its 
nature, as it is personal in its object. It involves the strong 
affections of the soul, love, admiration, gratitude, devotedness. 
We rely on our bene&ctor to do us good ; we take him to be to 
us all that he professes to be, and to do for us all that he engages 
to do. This is the highest order of &ith ; and is determined in 
its nature by the peculiarity of its object and occasion. Faith, 
therefore, varies in kind, and may also vary in degree. We 
may have a faith more or less clear, more or less ardent, more 
or less complex, more or less influential and fruitful in con- 
sequences. It is through faith in all its forms, but especially 
through the one last named, that we lay hold on the righteous- 
ness of God in the gospel, and appropriate it as our own. 

4. Faith is a noble and worthy instrument of our salvation. 

It is not to be disdamed as inferior to reason. Bather, it is 
reason's highest and most enlightened exercise. In its acts our 
souls do not discard Eeason, but carry her along with them, faith 
gives Reason wings, wherewith she mounts to regions of truth 
otherwise far beyond her grovelling reach. Faith builds a watch- 
tower, then takes her sister Eeason to its summit, and bids her gaze 
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enraptured on new and interminable territory, fertile with fields of 
knowledge and peopled with radiant joys. Reason alone is con* 
fined to the earth : but, with Faith consorting, she scales the skiee. 
Reason alone is chained to the creature, but, aided by Faith, she 
grasps the hand of her Creator. A man of mere sense is a brute : 
a man of reason is a philosopher : but a man of faith is a Ghristiany 
which is above them both, a child of God, an heir of glory. 

5. Faith k necessary as the means of salvation. 

It is so, according to the word of the Bible, in which a thousand 
passages echo the sentiment of the text, ** The just shall live by 
flEdth." And it is so, according to the requirements of the case. 
Faith is the only instrument adapted to the work which has to be 
done. It is a spiritual, a moral, a living instrument ; and so suits 
the nature of the soul which has to be saved and the character of 
the righteousness which has to be secured. It is not an arbitrary 
condition of salvation, but one indispensable in the very nature of 
things : and, being such, it is all that is demanded, for '^ whoso- 
ever believeth,'' whatever else he lacks or hath, ** shall not perish, 
but have everlasting life." 

6. Let us, in conclusion, briefly sketch the course and operation 
of saving faith. 

Righteousness is life. By £uth we obtain life ; and by faith we 
sustain it. 

Consider how a sinner obtains life. First, he has to be made 
sensible of his lack and need of it. This comes by hearing the 
statements of God's Word, which relate to his character, claims, 
and law, to man's sinfulness and the everlasting doom of the un- 
godly. Not to believe these things is to be unmoved by them : 
but when a man apprehends and credits them, he cannot but cry 
for mercy, and seek to flee from the wrath to come. Next, con- 
vinced of his guilt and helplessness, he is told of Jesus dying for 
him, and offering a propitiatory sacrifice on his behalf, which the 
Father has accepted, and because of which the chiefest sinner 
may be forgiven. If the trembling and alarmed penitent can 
believe that, he is at once inspired with confidence and peace; 
but if not, there is no other valid way of appeasing his conscience 
and scattering his fears. Then, God declares himself a Father 
to all whom he accepts and pardons for his Son's sake. They may 
worship and trust in him as his children. If the forgiven soul can 
believe this, then does he, through the Holy Ghost, begin to cry 
** Abba, Father." He no longer dreads God, but reverently looks 
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np to him : is no longer estranged from God, but draws near to 
iiim in trembling joy and trustful lore. His desire now is to 
please his Father and Friend in all things, and to consecrate all 
his powers and being io the service of his Redeemer. He makes 
a cheerful, honest, hearty, and unreserved surrender of himself to 
God in Christ, henceforth resolving to walk not after the flesh, but 
after the Spirit. Thus is he restored to righteousness, and made 
a partaker of life through believing. 

But this life needs to be sustained, strengthened, and matured ; 
all which is accomplished through the same medium, faith. There 
are God's precepts, by which we are guided and cleansed in the 
way we take ; but we can only obey these so &r as we believe 
them to be right and wise. There are the promises, which cheer, 
stimulate, and encourage us in striving to purify ourselves from all 
uncleanness and to perfect holiness in the fear of God ; but these 
must be utterly powerless, unless we firmly believe in them, 
and can act upon them with confidence. There are the engage- 
ments of prayer and of praise, whereby we commune with God in 
the spirit and feel our strength renewed ; but this cannot be, unless 
we have faith in the constant intercession of Jesus, and wait, with 
holy boldness and assurance, for the tokens of his love and the out- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost Finally, there are griefs and sorrows, 
which are meant to refine our hearts and discipline us for glory ; 
but these ends will not be secured unless we recognize God's hand 
in our afSictions, discern their purpose, and demean ourselves 
aright under the pressure of them. This, too, demands faith ; a 
persuasion that God is doing all things well, and the habitual 
looking, not at the things which are visible and temporal, but at 
those which are unseen and eternal. 

Thus, beloved, are we wholly saved by faith ; and thus mskj 
we advance ** from f&ith to faith," and so ascend, step after step, 
the golden ladder of God's glorious gospel, let down from heaven 
to earth, until we attain the topmost round, and there acknowledge 
before Emmanuel's throne, with rapturous gratitude and immortal 
joy, how free the grace, how clean the righteousness, and how 
strong the power, by which such wretched souls as ours have been 
snatched from hell and lifted up to heaven. 
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" For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and 
anrighteousness of men, who restrain the truth in unrighteouiness : because 
that which may be known of God is manifested among them, for God hath 
shewed it unto them, (for the invisible things of him, ever since the creation 
of the world, being understood from the things done, are clearly discerned, 
even his eternal power and divinity), that they may be without excuse. 
Because that when they knew God, they glorified him not as God, neither 
were thankful, but grew foolish in their thoughts, and their senseless heart 
was darkened. Professing to be wise, they became fools : and changed the 
glory of the incorruptible God, in an image made like to corruptible man, 
and birds, and quadrupeds, and reptiles. Wherefore God also gave them up^ 
in the lusts of their hearts, to uncleanness, to dishonour their bodies, one 
with another : who exchanged the truth of God with a lie, and worshipped 
and served the creature rather than the Creator, who is adorable for ever. 
Amen. 

For this cause God gave them up unto vile affections : for even their 
women changed the natural use into that which is against nature : and like- 
wise also the men, leaving the natural use of the woman, burned in their lust 
to one another, men with men working that which is shameful, and receiving 
in themselves that recompense of their error which was meet. And as they 
did not choose to keep God in their knowledge, God gave them over to a 
reprobate mind, to do those things which are unbecoming: being filled with 
all unrighteousness, lewdness, wickedness, greed, malice ; safed with envy, 
murder, strife, deceit, mischievousness ; whisperers, slanderers, haters of God, 
insolent, proud, boastful, inventors of evil things, disobedient to parents ; 
unreasonable, faithless, destitute of natural affection, implacable, remorseless: 
who, knowing the judgment-sentence of God, that they who commit such 
things are worthy of death, not only do the same, but are well pleased with 
such as pritctise them." — Rom. i. 18 — 82. {New Translation). 



** Not they that he whole need a physician, hat they that are sick.'' 
Christ ** came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance." 
*• We thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead." 
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If salvation be provided for the world, it is because the world, as 
a whole, needs salvation. Accordingly, the apostle, in developing 
his great argument in this epistle, begins by declaring the universal 
wickedness of mankind, and ^eir consequent exposure to everlasting 
destruction. Such is the double burden of this most appalling 
passage. It is one of unequal depth and fulness on the subject of 
which it treats. I^othing exactly like it is to be found elsewhere, 
either in sacred or secular literature. There are, indeed, in other 
books of Scripture, especially in the Old Testament, many deline- 
ations of man's depravity, and many denunciations of his crimes : 
but these are either so condensed in statement or so special in 
application as to come far short of the verses before us, both in 
force of description and in breadth of argument. Then, turning to 
uninspired authors, ancient or modem, pagan or Christian,historians, 
travellers, poets, and satirists, we do, indeed, in their productions, 
meet with many fearful descriptions of natural proiigacy, impiety, 
and vice, but none distinguished by such copiousness and thorough- 
ness as are combined in this most dark and terrible apostolic 
picture of the heathen world. .The reason is obvious. Paul had 
£eu: profounder views, and a more exalted standard of virtue, 
purity, and piety, than were possessed by such men as Thucidydes 
or Tacitus, Juvenal or Martial, Ovid or Horace: and, therefore, 
things which appeared base in their eyes appeared a thousand-fold 
more base in his eyes, and many practices connived at by them, 
were by him ranked among the most execrable and vUe. It 
would be easy to adduce plentiful references from such authors as 
those just named ; it would be easy to add to their testimony that 
of many recent narrators of what may be seen, throughout all the 
earth, amid the deMements and abominations of heathendom : but 
all these quotations from, common literature would be useless, if 
meant either to confirm the irrefutable statements of the apostle 
Paul, or to add one tint or line of delineation more to the perfect 
picture which he has drawn of the world's iniquity and guilt. 
What he has affirmed so solemnly, may surely he enough for our 
satisfaction. His materials were drawn largely from his own wide 
range of observation, when travelling through many provinces of 
Europe and Asia : while in part, they were doubtless derived from 
books, and the evidence of others, his contemporaries : but, from 
whichever source obtained, his information was corrected and his 
judgment guided by that infallible afflatus of the Holy Ghost, 
under which he was wont both to write and speak. It was God 
himself who directed his pen, when he drew up this copious 
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calendar of crime : and we may learn from it in what light God 
beholds the general conduct of mankind ; with what stem truth* 
fulness he designates, as well as with what intense indignation he 
abhors, the flagrant iniquities of the earth. Oh, let us, with some 
similar regard to righteousness, peruse this awfid sketch of sinners 
and their sins ; and let us tremble, as we read, for these verses are 
enough to fill the most stolid with horror ; and let us remember 
that we, too, by nature, share in all man's depravity, corruptions, 
and guilt, and so be stirred up to seek deliverance fiom " the great 
transgression.'' 

The two points to be now considered, are, first. The wwMa 
mekedness; and, secondly, The revelation of Ood^a wrath 
against it 

I. The wobld's abotthding wickedness. 

1. Let us look at the exhibition of it, as seen on every hand* 
What is, and what has ever been, the real and obvious condition of 
men, in regard to religion and to morals, apart from the word of 
revelation or the influence of the Gospel ? First, they have re-* 
nounced their Creator, receiving his gifts without acknowledging 
his kindness, and wilfully withholding from him both homage and 
thanks. Is not this true, with regard to all nations, from the 
earliest times t Did not this tendency display itself even in Gam, 
Adam's eldest son ? And long before the flood, had ^ot all man- 
kind, with very few exceptions, deliberately rejected Jehovah, and 
determined to live as if there were no God at all ) So, since then, 
we know of no nation or tribe, beyond the borders of God's chosen 
inheritance, which has retained a clear knowledge of the divine 
character or continued to worship him in a manner worthy of his 
claims. The nearest approach to this is, perhaps, to be seen among 
the followers of Zoroaster, in.P^rsia, the Buddhists, in India, and 
the most elite philosophers in Greece : but it is observable that 
none of these sects or sages worshipped God, as a holy, personal, 
and loving Being, but only as some mighty power or energy, by 
whose existence they could account for the phenomena of the 
universe. And so, since the Christian era, there has arisen the 
system of Mahommed, but even that only bears testimony to the 
gross idolatry, against which it was at first a vigorous protest, 
while all the light which is in it is derived from the inspired records 
of Judaism and Christianity. You will remember that when Paul 
was at Athens, he saw a temple erected to the " Unknown God ; " 
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'- ftnd found occasion, even there, in the very heart and centre of 

philosophy and intellectual culture, to proclaim the existence and 
attributes of the Divine Being, just the same as if he had been 
addressing the most ignorant and barbarous among the tribes of 
earth. 

But the renunciation of Jehovah and his worship soon led to a 
further evil, — gross and palpable idolatry. Men must worship 
something : and when they refused to acknowledge the true and 
immortal God, they were driven to find substitutes for him. For 
awhile they were content to adore the works of his hands : but 
ere long they set up the works of their own. So low did they 
sink in the degradation and folly of idol services, that they &bricated 
images of themselves, and fell prostrate before them. Many nations 
exceeded the rest in this madness, and made gods of the lower 
animals, down to meanest insects and reptiles. The Egyptians, 
for instance, worshipped bulls, and birds, and common beetles. 
Cats and dogs stood high among their deities, and their bodies, 
embalmed after death, and preserved with sacred care, still exist 
in countless numbers among the ruins which are strewed along the 
banks of the Nile. The same debasement of the human conscience 
and intellect may be witnessed in modem India, and among the 
South Sea Islanders. Nothing has been too mean, or too obscene, 
for man to worship : but he has taken and set up for his god that 
which he should only have shrunk from in disgust or cast away 
with shame. 

With idolatry is connected the most reckless profligacy of 
manners. The restraints of chastity are broken through, and 
natural decency unblushingly outraged. Infamous lusts, unknown 
among libidinous brutes, have obtained the sanction of legislators, 
and been practissd as an ordinance of religion. Neither sodomy 
nor incest has, in some lands, been deemed a crime : and the prosti- 
tution of females has been publicly honoured as a part of piety, 
most acceptable to heaven. Another feature of man's wickedness 
has been his abandonment to every selfish and malignant passion. 
In many a country and in many an age truth has been a rarity 
and charity unknown. Every man's hand has been against his 
brethren: and the gentleness of woman has been exchanged for the 
relentless cruelty of fiends. All classes have been alike pervaded 
by a spirit of perfidy and ill-will : while domestic ties have been, 
ruptured, and a man's worst foes have been those of his own house- 
hold. Children have been put to death by their parents ; and aged 

I mothers or fiathers have been cruelly consigned to starvation by 
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Am tmnataral of&pring. To break promises, to defame character, 
to rob the fatherless and the widow, have been among the most 
venial, becaase universal offences, in civilized ^communities ; while 
deception has been promoted to the rank of a science, and revenge 
has been extolled as the manliest of virtues. To mock the 
prostrate suppliant and insult the captive of misfortune, has been the 
constant custom of the most applauded conquerors: while public 
spectacles have been made of slaves, compelled to slaughter one 
another by hundreds, for the amusement of emperors, the entertain- 
ment of nobles, with their ladies aud little ones, and to please the 
populace. To crown this entire catalogue of atrocities, the apostle 
adds, with awful truth, that so seared had become the conscience of 
men, so rampant their passions, and so extinct their spiritual sensi- 
bilities, that they ceased to look upon flagitious acts with displeasure, 
but rather delighted in them, so as to make the worst monsters 
of iniquity the darlings of their admiration and the honoured heroes^ 
whom they exhorted their children to imitate. 

2. Paul traces the progress of man's degeneracy. Such a pitch 
of wickedness as he depicts was not reached at once hy the human 
race : but gradually, generation after generation, the light departed, 
and the darkness deepened. Man was, at first, made upright* He 
enjoyed then a free and supernatural intercourse with heaven. Hd 
was well instructed in the things of God. But when he fell, through 
transgression, his means of religious enlightenment were fearfully 
curtailed. Nevertheless, what he had already learned remained 
with him : and in addition to that, Jehovah revealed himself mira- 
culously, and at sundry times, to certain pious individuals of the 
race, as Enoch and Noah, through whom he sent messages to all 
their brethren. It thus came to pass that the early state o£ the 
world was one of religious light and knowledge, which was kept up 
till the flood, and afterwards renewed by the post-diluvian patri- 
archs. From this favourable condition the nations deliberately 
departed, at first adding other gods to the name of Jehovah, and 
finally substituting them entirely in his place. Meanwhile, theur 
oorruption of manners progressed from century to century, and a 
rapid downward tendency set in, which resulted in savageness and 
barbarism among peoples which had originally been distinguished 
for extensive knowledge and elaborate arts. None can doubt that 
this was the course of history, in regard to Babylon, Persia, Greece, 
Home, and Hindustan : not to mention the tribes of Africa, America, 
and the isles of the sea. It thus appears that the world had sunk 
firom age to age, into greater ignorance, depravation, and wretched* 
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sessi Its golden era was at its outset : and, if ve still find any 
people who are destitute ofallideas of God, the soul, immortality^ 
and moral rectitude, it is not because they or their fore&thers have 
never possessed the truth, hut because they have suffered it to die 
out from their midst, whereas it had once existed amongst them ; 
or rather, because they have quenched its light in floods of sm. 
The end of it all was this : — that God gave them up to their own 
lusts and perversity. He refrained from sending them messages 
and messengers : he did not even restrain their rampant follies by 
providential checks : but suffered them to go on their own way, as 
if he no longer regarded their behaviour or cared for their allegiance. 
Thus Paul, at Athens says, " The times of this ignorance God 
winked at," t .«., he seemed to close his eyes to it, though only for a 
season. It is, indeed, an awful reflection, that God had given up 
the world to do its worst, and Satan to reign without molestation 
or hindrance over all the peoples of the earth : so that its blackest 
and most miserable midnight hour had come before God sent forth 
his Son to introduce his own kingdom and to banish wickedness by 
bringing in a new law and a new energy of everlasting righteous* 
ness. 

8. Then mark the excessive ffuiUiness of men. All their wicked<* 
ness was wilful: their misdeeds were voluntary: they had the 
truth, but stifled it in their unrighteousness : and therefore, their 
criminality was complete. They were " without excuse." How 
was this ? I have said that the race began with a suffidency of 
divine knowledge to lead the minds of men into both an understand* 
ing of duty and the enjoyment of peace. But this they refused to 
perpetuate and keep up. It interfered with then: bad passions and 
propensities, and so they resolved to adulterate the traditions which 
they had received, and adapt then: theology to their base practices 
instead of suffering it to reprove and correct them. This dispo«^ 
sition, started at an early period, was maintained by every succeed* 
ing generation. In each age the light diminished : but still in each 
enough remained to convict the human conscience of wrong, to call 
forth its desperate enmity towards God, and to exercbe its vicious 
ingenuity in multiplying new pretexts and apologies for sin. So 
that the children consented to the deeds of their fa&ers, and helped 
to fill up the measure of their iniquities : and it was not man's 
fault, but owing only to God's sovereign goodness, that the know-» 
ledge of Jehovah was not absolutely extinguished, and the world's 
restoration to righteousness rendered an . impossibility for ever* 
J The people of the earth .*'^did not like to rett^ God in their known 
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ledge," yet they were too proud and vain to acknowledge them- 
selves in ignorance and mistake. Accordingly, they continued to 
theorize ahout spiritual things until the distemper of their hearts 
disordered the functions of their intellect, and wholly possessed by 
a spirit of folly and stupidity, they became the willing victims of 
their own debasing lies, and reprobate concerning the truth. 

Meanwhile, "God left not himself without witness." Ever 
since the creation of the world, his " eternal power and divine 
supremacy " have been displayed in the works of his fingers, and 
in the movements of the material universe. There have been in 
the heavens, set for perpetual signs, sun, moon, and twinkling 
stars : day and night have followed each other without ceasing : 
and there have been. fruitful seasons and fattening showers, together 
with all the arrangements of nature for the supply of every want 
and sustenance of every creature. These great works and move- 
ments of God in creation and providence, could not indeed have 
imparted first the knowledge of himself ; and cannot' now raise up 
to spiritual intelligence those besotted creatures who have utterly 
lost the truth concerning their Maker, once held by them ; but 
still they might have been enough to keep alive the spiritual intel- 
ligence of mankind, they might have stimulated to further 
researches and inquiries, and they might have availed, even with- 
out an oral revelation, to impress the minds of men with a salutary 
awe and constrain them to obey the natural voice of conscience 
within. Beside which, other means of religious instruction have 
always been accessible. Once in Judaism, and since, in Christianity, 
God has maintained for many hundreds of years a testimony for 
himself in the earth : and there was no occasion why the Roman 
empire, for example, should ever have sunk into such an abyss of 
infamy and shame as it had reached in the days of Paul, had it 
not been for this principle of depravity in man's own nature, that 
he loveth darkness instead of light, '* because his deeds are evil." 
To give up the knowledge of God, when you once possess it, is a 
crime against Heaven and its holy law : or to decline the further 
search after it, when the sources of instruction are within your 
power, is equally censurable and faulty. By one or other of these 
considerations is every nation and every age to be condemned, 
among all those referred to in the verses of our text. Hence, the 
ripe wickedness of the world brings with it an infinite culpability. 
The devotees of idolatry and lust must answer for their mad 
misconduct : their guilt is proportioned to their crimes. If they 
are to be pitied, they are much more to be blamed : and the sentence 
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of God win be vindicated, that ** the wicked shall be turned into 
hell, with all the nations that forget God." This brings us to 
notice — 

II. God's angeb bevealed against the wobld's wicked- 
ness. 

It is revealed '* from heaven " because God dwells in heaven. 
Let us look at the mode and at the purport of this revelation. 

1. The mode of its manifestation is various. It was declared of 
old in the words of the prophets, who were commisuoned to threaten 
the judgments of God against evil doers. It was displayed in the 
great crises of the world's history, as the deluge, the destraction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, the overthrow of the Egyptians in the Bed 
Sea, and the downfall of Babylon. It might have been traced in 
the gradual dissolution and extirpation of many ancient states, as 
Tyre and Sidon, which had once been noted for their opulence and 
power, but had at length been enervated by luxury and fallen 
through pride. Besides, there were the acknowledged miseries of 
life, bewailed by philosophers and poets, and from which none, 
however high in station or gifted in intellect, were exempt : could 
these be pondered by the thoughtful, without constraining the con- 
viction that all was not right between man and his Maker, and 
that God was " angry with the wicked every day ? " Above all, 
there was the wide-spread tyranny of death : which had extended 
over all past ages and still embraced the entire race of man. Was 
it not in his wrath that the Almighty consumed the nations ? Did 
he not turn them to destruction, because he was deeply displeased 
with them ? All these evidences and expressions of God's anger, 
backed by the internal monitions of every man's conscience, were 
patent to the observation of all, long before the time of Paul's 
writing to the Bomans : but they had all been cast into the shade 
by a still mightier and more convincing demonstration, furnished by 
the gospel of his Son. Paul was himself an ambassador for Christ, 
and through him, as well as through all his brethren, the decla- 
rations had gone forth throughout the earth that God was about to 
" judge the world in righteousness," and visit upon transgressors 
the full and fitting consequences of their crimes. The message 
was distinct and authoritative. It was sustained by miraccdous 
attestation. It commended itself to every man's conscience: 
and none could gainsay its sincerity and truth. The same 
gospel, which revealed the divine righteousness for the salva- 
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tion of such as repent and believe in Jesus, revealed also God's 
intolerable wrath against all the impiety and the injustice of man- 
kind. To be saved, they must give up their sins. If they will 
not do so, nothing remains for them but to be involved in '' that 
fiery indignation which shall devour the adversaries " of Jehovah. 

2. The burden of God's messa^ of wrath. The thing revealed 
is that he hates sin, and is resolved severely to punish those who 
practise it. This punishment has a personal and a general refer- 
ence. Each individual, who persists in his iniquity, will die, and 
after death be judged, condemned, and banished into *' the outer 
darkness, where is weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth I " 
So also, it would seem tluU; there is a day of wrath appointed for 
the world at large. All who shall be alive in that momentous hour, 
and who are found in a state of ungodliness and rebellion against 
the Lord and his anointed, will perish together. The agent of 
their destruction will be fire, as once the earth was destroyed by 
water. This representation runs through the whole Scriptures : 
while its prototype is offered to our contemplation in the fiite which 
foefel the *' cities of the plain" in the days of Lot. David says 
(Psalm xi. 4 — 6), "The Lord is in his holy temple: the Lord's 
throne is in heaven. His eyes behold, his eyelids try the children 
of men. The Lord trieth the righteous : but the wicked and him 
that loveth violence his soul hateth. Upon the wicked he shall 
rain snares, ^e and brimstone, and a horrible tempest : this shall 
be the portion of their cup." Isaiah says (chap. xxx. 33), *^ For 
Tophet is ordained of old : for the king it is prepared : he hath 
made it deep and large : the pile thereof is fire and much wood : 
the breath of the Lord, like a stream of brimstone, doth kindle it." 
The reader will do well to consult the whole passage, beginning 
with verse 27. The subject of the prophecy is the destruction of 
Assyria and her king : but this stands for the final overthrow of 
the whole ungodly world. To the same subject Ezekiel alludes in 
chap, xxxviii. 22. Paul, in 2 Thess. i. 7, 8, refers to the time, 
" when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with his 
mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know 
not God," &c. And Peter declares (2 Peter iii. 7 — II) that the 
present earth is *' reserved unto fire against the day of Judgment 
and perdition of ungodly men," &c. See also John's picture of the 
opening of the sixth seed in Kev. vL 12 — 17. 

We thus see that God is really observant of the course of human 
wickedness ; that he utterly hates, and is angry at, the enormities 
practised by men ; that he is bounds by the holy perfections of hia 
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nature, and • the claims of his position, to punish incorrigible 
offenders : that for a long period his displeasure was but partially 
disclosed : but that now it is fully revealed : and hence the repre- 
sentation of man's condition without the gospel appears unspeakably 
affecting and dreadful. The whole world lieth in the wicked one : 
God has arisen in wrath to judge it, and has fixed the day and the 
hour in which its doom will be sealed, and its complete devastation 
effected. The anger of God is not to be thought of as akin to the 
selfish and weak passions of men. It is not for us, however, to say 
that God has no sense of feeling of indignation at sin. We know 
too little of his real nature to determine such a point. But this we 
are sure of, that his wrath is, fundamentally, a principle of 
righteousness and judgment, sound, fixed, and clear : and that, if it 
be more than that, all the feeling with which it stands connected in 
the divine breast is without perturbation, impurity, or weakness. 
He must be justified when he speaks and clear when he judges. 
(Psalm li. 4). 

We cannot leave this subject without entreating the reader to 
lay it seriously to heart, with reference to his own condition and 
prospects. 

1. Let it convince you of sin. Is there nothing in this black 
catalogue of crimes, which touches your conscience, and relates to 
your behaviour and habits ? Have you not been negligent and 
unfaithful about the knowledge of God, and have you not refused 
to glorify him as God ? Receiving from him life and health, and 
all things you enjoy, have you been careful to honour him, forward 
to praise him, anxious at all times to please him ? Or have you 
set up other gods in your heart, if not before your eyes ? Have 
not the goods of this life engrossed your desires ; or has not your 
heart been turned aside by undue attachments to fellow creatures? 
Not to speak of fleshly appetites, have you not been the slave of 
envious and uncharitable passions, wherein you have proved your- 
self both despiteful, boastful, and proud ? Perhaps you have been 
disobedient to your parents, a breaker of covenants, an implac- 
able enemy, a deceitM friend. Perhaps your delight has been to 
consort with those who hate God and forsake his covenant. 
Besides, remember your religious advantages, your christian 
education, the example of your pious parents, the restramts of a 
virtuous home, and the counteraction of public opinion in society 
at large. These influences and checks have prevented you from 
reaching that climax and aggravation of overt crime, of which I 
have been speaking ; but have you not given evidence enough that 
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you have within you a heart as corrupt as those of dissolute 
idolaters, and a nature which, if left to itself, would speedily 
effloresce into every vanity and vice, and call down upon your head 
the uttermost wrath of heaven ? Our hearts, like those of the 
heathen, are " deceitful ahove ail things and desperately wicked." 

2. Let it inspire you with a salutary fear. On you, as an 
impenitent sinner, an unconverted child of man, God's anger rests 
and abides. You know that the great Judge condemns you, that 
the heavenly King frowns on you, that the Father of our spirits 
must disown you. A little longer may his judgments tarry; but 
unless you repent you must inevitably perish. Here is a message 
from God to thee, sinner, — a declaration of war, and a threat of 
judgment. Death is at thy side; hell gapes before thy feet. Oh, 
then, let thy cry be, " What must I do to be saved?" "Lord, 
help me, or I perish." 

3. Let me remind the awakened and alarmed transgressor of the 
verses preceding the text. There is forgiveness for you in Christ ; 
and holiness, by the power of God. Only believe, and thou shalt be 
saved. If God frightens you, it is to give you peace afterwards. 
If he threatens, it is to comfort you. If he slays, it is to make you 
alive ; if he wounds, it is to heal again. His wrath is revealed : 
so also is his mercy, *' unto all and upon all them that believe." 
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*<Tberefore th<m art inexcusable, O maul wbosoeTer tbon art that 
judgest : for wherein thou judgest another, thou coodemnest thyself, for thou 
that judgest doest the same things. Now we know that the judgment of 
God is according to truth against them which commit such things. And 
thinkest thou t^s, O man, that judgest them which do such things, and 
doest the same, that thou shatt escape the judgment of God ? Or despisest 
thou the riches of his goodness, and forbearance, and long-suffering, not 
knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance ? But after 
thy hardness and impenitent heart, thou treasurest up for thyself wrath in 
the day of wrath, and revelation of God's righteous judgment : who will 
render to every man according to his works : to them who, by patient con- 
tinuance in well doing, seek for glory and honour and immortality, eternal 
life ; but to them that are contentious, and do not obey the truth, but obey 
unrighteousness, indignation and wrath, tribulation and angfuish, upon every 
soul of man that doetib evil, to the Jew first and also to the Greek : for there 
is no respect of persons with God. For as many as have sinned without law 
shall also perish without law : and as many as have sinned in the law shall 
be judged by the law : for not the hearers of the law are just before God, but 
the doers of the law shall be justified (for when the Gentiles which have not 
the law do by nature the things of the law, these, not having the law, are a 
law unto themselves, who shew the work of the law written in their hearts, 
their conscience bearing them witness, and their reasonings among them- 
selves accusing as well as excusing them), in the day when God shall judge 
the secret things of men by Jesus Christ, according to my Gospel/' — Rom. 
ii. 1 — 16. {New Trantlation.) 



It is easy for us to see sin in others. It is easy to join in general 
confessions of sin, in which we seem to include ourselves. But it 
is not easy, — it is, in truth, very hard — ^for us to be poignantly 
convinced of our own sinfulness and constrained to acknowledge 
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our personal gailt before the face of Almighty God. There is, in 
every man'a heart, a certain subtle element of self-flattery, which 
leads him to extenuate or wholly deny his own offences, while yet 
he is very forward to condemn the iniquities of his neighbours. It 
requires no small amount of boldness, combined with ingenuity and 
skill, successfully to assail this latent egotism of the human mind, 
and make the self-satisfied confess that they, too, have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God. We all admire the dexterity and 
courage of Nathan, when he stood before David, and, after having 
provoked the king's hot indignation against a supposed delinquent 
in Israel, pointedly said to him, " Thou art the man." Similarly 
we read, in the history of D'Aubigne's conversion, that Mr. Haldan^ 
met him at a private house, and read to him a chapter from the 
Epistle to the Romans, concerning the natural corruption of man : 
whereupon the afterwards famous historian of the Reformation 
expressed his great astonishment at such a doctrine. At length, 
he said, " Now I do, indeed, see it in the Bible." " Yes," replied 
Mr. Haldane, *' but do you see it in your heart ? " This simple 
home-thrust awakened his soul to a sense of sin, and was employed 
by the Holy Ghost to effectuate his conversion. 

It is exactly with such wisdom as this that Paul proceeds, in this 
chapter, to bring home to every man's conscience the terrible charge 
advanced against the world at large in the latter part of the 
preceding chapter. He knew that many, who might read or 
hear his statements, would at once, while acknowledging their 
general correctness, make an exception of themselves. None would 
be more ready to do this than his brethren, the Jews : for they, aa 
a race, were in that age equally notorious for the fierceness with 
which they denounced the profligacy of the Gentiles, and for the 
shamelessness with which they indulged in the same or kindred 
vices. The apostle approaches them cautiously and warily, begin* 
ning with appeals of a more general character, and then coming 
gradually down to a direct application of his argument to every 
boastful and self-righteous descendant of Abraham. This method 
of address naturally leads him to refer to the righteous judg- 
ment of God, and to dwell, somewhat copiously, on the principles 
and disclosures, belonging to the great and final day of accounts* 
Such a topic is closely connected with the principle previously 
laid down, that now in the Gospel we have a fiiU revelation of 
God's wrath against sin, on account of which all men everywhere 
must be urged to repentance, and then pointed to Christ as the 
manifested righteousness of God. Following this outline of thought. 
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let U8 briefly notice, first, the dosses most likely to "excuse'' 
themselves, both amoDg the Gentiles and the Jews: and then, 
more at large, the solemn prospect of the final judgment, in the 
rigoroas proceedings of which all parties alike are concerned and 
interested. 

I. Let us notice those who exempt and excuse them- 

SKLYES from THE GENERAL CHARGE OF THE WORLD'S ABOUND- 
ING WICKEDNESS. 

These are divisible into two grand classes, Jews and Greeks. 

1. There are the Greeks, or Gentiles, Among these were many 
to be found, who could condemn their neighbours most severely, 
while yet they openly commended themselves. They perhaps set 
themselves up expressly as censors of public morals, and imagined 
themselves virtuous and acceptable to God, just in proportion to 
the vehemence with which they declaimed against other men's 
crimes. Some might be orators ; others, historians or poets ; 
while not a few disdained to court the public gaze at all, but were 
content to hug the notion of their superior goodness in self-com- 
placent solitude, or in the privacy of their own admiring homes. 
There were pliilosophers who spumed the vulgar herd of men : 
yet many of these, Socrates himself included, could practise in 
secret gross sensualities, which they inveighed against in public. 
There were men of vaunted probity and humanity, who were by 
nature less savage or less treacherous than their fellows ; but even 
these were far from a perfect righteousness ; for, while they might 
plead innocent to many of the items of brutality, enumerated in 
Paul's catalogue of heathen crimes, there were other vices of dispo- 
sition, such as envy, malice, and revenge, in which they freely, if 
not vauntingly, participated. Then there were men of rank and 
refinement, who might have resented an accusation of common- 
place wickedness, but were they on that account less infamous, or 
more spotless, than the rest ? No, the only difference between 
them and the licentious mob was in the superior delicacy of their 
pleasures, in the higher artfulness, of their hypocrisies, or in the 
closer secrecy of their sensual excesses. 

And have not we also, in our midst, many classes of character, 
the exact counterpart of those just described ? Who art thou, 
man, so ready to condemn thy fellows ? Perhaps you are guilty of 
precisely the same enormities which you so loudly denounce in 
them : and the only advantage is that you, in your wickedness, 
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have not yet been found out. Or, you are careful to avoid all 
coarse and flagrant forms of vice ; but are you not selfish, covetous, 
extortionate, proud, boastful, or vindictive ? And are not these 
dispositions as certainly the manifestations of a carnal and corrupt 
heart, as many fouler sins from which you fastidiously shrink ? 
Therefore art thou without excuse, for in judging others you con- 
demn yourself. 

2. The Jews, Their common delusion was to fancy themselves 
free from condemnation, merely because they possessed the oracles 
of God, and enjoyed other special tokens of the divine regard. 
Jehovah had shown them wondrous goodness, had borne with their 
obstinacy and evil manners for many ages in much patience and 
long-suftering, and now they deemed themselves entitled to his 
favour ; and thought, because his wrath had been so long delayed, 
it never would overtake them. They thus missed the very object 
of the kindness extended toward them ; and so poured contempt 
on the goodness of God. It was meant to lead them to repentance : 
but they used it to build up their pride and confirm their obduracy. 
Were they not the peculiar favourites of heaven ? Might they not, 
therefore, indulge with impunity in practices and crimes, which, 
among the Gentiles, would be grossly flagitious and provocative of 
God's anger ? Thus reasoning, and thus acting, they abused the 
term of their reprieve and of suspended judgment ; and instead of 
turning to God, and making their peace with him, they only 
treasured up for themselves more and more, '* wrath against the 
day of wrath, and revelation of the righteous judgment of God." 

Those foolish, hardened, and impenitent Jews, — have not they 
also their representatives in the Christian pale ? Could not every 
one of our congregations furnish instances of this same perversity 
and blindness ? There are many amongst us who pride themselves 
on their religious advantages without ever improving them to their 
own salvation. Are you, then, better than the heathen, because 
you possess the Bible, rest on the Sunday, and attend the sanctuary? 
Is it enough that you hear the law, without obeying it ? Enough, 
that you hold the truth, without inwardly appropriating it ? Or 
that you listen to the gospel, though you never receive its salva- 
tion ? Behold, the enjoyment of these advantages only heightens 
your obligation, adds weight to your responsibility, and may make 
you at last tenfold more the child of hell than . the Pagans you 
despise, or the savages you dread. ^' He that knoweth his master's 
will, and doeth it not, shall be beaten with many stripes." You 
know it, and do it not, and strangely hope to make this clearer 
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knowledge an excuse for greater obstinacy and a bolder dis« 
obedience I Here is God's goodness to yon, indeed ; bat are yon, 
from it, to infer your superior merit in his sight ? No ; not so. 
His goodness is meant to lead you to repentance ; it gires you 
space to repent, and should supply ample motives to induce yon to 
torn to God. It does not evince you clear from the great trans- 
gression ; it rather demonstrates that you share in it, by presenting 
you with means of escape from it : and should it all be in vain, 
should the forbearance and long-saffering of God be expended upon 
you for naught, behold, you will at last find that the greater your 
light, the greater has been your guilt, and the more fearful will be 
your punishment, for refusing to walk in it. For Tyre and Sidon, 
for Sodom and Gomorrah, it shall be more tolerable in the day of 
judgment than for thee, deluded man, who thinkest thyself a 
Christian because thou art called by the name of Christ, and 
deemest thyself safe for eternity because thou hast habitually sat 
under the sound of the gospel. Oh, if there be, in the bottomless 
pit, one abyss deeper and more full of torment than the rest, it will 
be reserved for damned Christians, who have sunk into hell from 
the midst of go^el messages rejected and gospel ordinances abused. 
*' And we know that the judgment of God is according to truth 
against them which commit such things." This leads us to 
consider, — 

n. The final judgment of the world by Jesus Chbist, 
according to the gospel. And here there are several particulars to 
be distinctly noted. 

1. We may regard it as peculiarly a gospel disdasure. True, 
there were premonitions of a future judgment in the minds of the 
heathen ; as there were pre-intimations of it in the writings of the 
Old Testament ; bnt still it was left to Christ and his apostles to 
develop the doctrine of an absolute, definite, final, and world-wide 
judgment of the nations of the earth, according to the statements 
of Paul. Here we learn that a day or season is fixed and deter- 
mined on by Almighty God, to be devoted to that exclusive business. 
We need not conceive of a day consisting of twenty-four ordinary 
hours, but rather of a vast period of time, possibly extending over 
thousands of years, but which may properly be called the day of 
judgment, just as we call all the term of gospel grace the day of 
salvation, or just as we speak of immortal ages as the day of 
eternity. Over the af^rs of that day shall the Son of Man 
preside in person ; for to him it is entrusted to judge the world in 
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righteousness. Before his bar all nations must be arraigned. They 
will appear in the bodies of the resurrection, and doubtless stand 
in sight of one another, though we cannot tell where, nor do we 
know the particular way in which the whole solemn investigation 
will be conducted. '' We must all appear before the judgment-seat 
of Christ," and in some form or other, we must all answer for the 
things done in the body, whether they have been good or evil. 

2. Mark its impartialiiy. Paul says, " God will render to every 
man according to his deeds " — '* to the Jew first, and also to the 
Gentile ; for there is no respect of persons with God." No man's 
case will be prejudiced by his circumstances ; and no man will find 
favour because of the special accidents of his birth and outward 
position. The Jew will be judged with as much stringency as the 
Greek ; the white man will be tried by the same principles as the 
black ; while high and low, rich and poor, meet together, all to 
stand upon one level of a creature's relation to his Creator, and all 
to be tested by the same law and weighed in the same balances. 
We can conceive of no motives of partiality and wanton favouritism 
in the mind of God. And certainly it will be impossible either to 
corrupt the great Judge with bribes, to pervert him by flattery, or 
to overcome him with threats. The wise man will not be saved, 
from the verdict or the punishment his sins deserve, by his worldly 
wisdom, nor the strong man by his strength, nor the rich by bis 
riches, nor the noble by his rank ; youth and beauty will be as 
powerless as decrepitude and age, learning and eloquence will be 
as unavailing as ignorance and rusticity, to blind the eyes of the 
Omniscient, or to turn his heart from righteousness and truth. It 
will not profit one to plead that his ancestors were Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob ; nor will it profit another to shew that his children were 
among the excellent of the earth : every man must in that day 
stand upon his own deserts, and give an account of himself to God. 
Naked, isolated, detached from his fellows, cut off from his most 
familiar relatives and friends, he must appear in his own behalf, 
and be judged by him who has declared himself to be no respecter 
of persons. Hence, again, 

3. The strict and perfect equity of the judgment day. Each 
must receive according to his deeds, whether good or evil. The 
object will be to ascertain the exact amount of every man's good- 
ness or guilt. This will depend upon a myriad considerations, 
incapable of accurate measurement by any intelligence except by 
that of (jod himself. The peculiarities of our temperament and 
disposition, the varieties of our natural tastes and endowments, the 
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influences of our education and condition in life, the manifold 
opportunities and advantages which we have lacked or enjoyed, 
together with the different measures of the Spirit's power which 
have heen vouchsafed to us : — all these, and similar specialities of 
our state and environment, will be attentively considered, before 
our individual deservings shall be settled, or our consequent 
destiny decided. "The judge of all the earth shall do right." 
The most striking diversity between the accountability of one class 
and that of another, is to be looked for in the respective positions 
of Jews and heathens. This point possesses equal interest to us, 
for we stand in the place of the ancient people of God, so far as 
relates to the possession of religious privileges and the Book of 
Kevelation. What, then, is the moral amenability of the extra- 
Christian world ? What the possibility of its salvation 9 

V, 12. " For as many as have sinned without law shall also 
peiish without law: and as many as have sinned in the law 
shall be judged by the law." 

Here the apostle plainly refers to the written law, the volume of 
God's revealed will, which the Jews possessed. Should those who 
had that law be guilty of violating its precepts, they must be tried 
by its requirements, and condemned by its verdict. They would 
not be accepted of God as mere hearers of the law, unless they 
were also doers of it. To hear and not do, would only aggravate 
their offence, and increase their punishment. The rest of the 
world was without the written law of God, but still they might be 
wilful sinners in his sight, and so finally perish, condemned by 
another law, or rather a dimmer version of the same law, to be 
found in their own consciences. 

vs. 14, 15. *' For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do 
by nature the things contained in the law, these, having not the 
law, are a law unto themselves : which show the work of the law 
written in their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness," &c. 

The heathen world was not left wholly without a knowledge of 
right and wrong. God had revealed his will very clearly to the 
Jews ; but he had also revealed it, though far less clearly, to the 
Gentiles* These had not the Scriptures, written on tablets of stone, 
or on scrolls of parchment ; but they had an inward monitor, an 
instinctive sense of right and wrong, which too was aided by much 
traditional instruction, and light reflected from the more favoured 
Hebrew nation. Also, in the countries of highest civilization, wise 
men had been raised up, who had carefully sought out the rule of 
virtue and piety, and thus established many correct principles of 
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moral guidance, which gained the consent of their fellow-citizens, 
and might have served to lead them far on in the path of righteous- 
ness and purity. This method of instruction seems to he referred 
to in the last clause of v, 15, which I have translated, *'and 
their reasonings among themselves accusing as well as excusing 
them/' This rendering is supported by the authority of some of 
the best commentators and critics. Thus was the region of 
Paganism not one of absolute and unbroken darkness. If the light 
of Christianity is that of the sun shining in his strength, and if the 
light of ancient Judaism was like that of the moon walking in 
brightness ; we may say that the rest of the nations had at least 
the light of many stars to guide them, shining in some latitudes 
more clearly than in others, but leaving none without a few rays, 
capable of leading the sincere inquirer to a knowledge of his duty 
and the attainment of peace. The light of conscience and of 
reason was dim and doubtful ; yet did it avail to give the well- 
doer a sense of inward satisfaction, and to trouble the soul of the 
evil-doer, filling him with fears of future punishment. The same 
state of things is still found, among the unchristian peoples of the 
earth. When we first look on the vast and populous territories of 
heathenism, we are oppressed with an infinite dismay. Gazing out 
from the midst of our knowledge and privileges, it seems as if the 
nations that sit in darkness lay under the pall of blackest night, 
dense and unrelieved : but we find, on going amongst them, or 
inquiring more closely about them, that their case is not so dark 
and helpless as we bad imagined. They have both 'religious feel- 
ings and moral convictions. Conscience is perverted, it is true, 
but not wholly petrified or incorrect. They often sin against God, 
with a perfect knowledge that they are doing wrong ; and some- 
times they act well, with a pleasing conviction that they are doing 
right. Thus is the foundation laid for a future judgment, extend- 
ing to all the races of mankind, and to every tribe upon the face of 
the earth. The most wretched idolaters, and the most, remote 
savages, have within them or amongst them a law, by which they 
naturally condemn or commend themselves; and through the 
operation of which they are held amenable to their Creator, and are 
preparing to stand before his judgment bar. And thus may they 
perish without the law, although, in such a case, their guilt will be 
less, and their doom more endurable than that of men who sin 
under the law, and amid all the illumination of scriptural truth 
and ordinances. And so also it is possible for some to be saved, if, 
with honest purpose, they follow up the light they possess, and 
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sincerely seek to please the Great Spirit from whom their being is 
derived. Thus may it come to pass that from every heathen Luid 
under heaven, redeemed souls may come and sit down with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jaoob, in the eternal kingdom of God. Any 
way, the judgment of the great King will be according to truth, 
and according to justice. To whom much has been given, from 
Mm much will be expected; and only little from him, whose 
advantages have been few. Every human being, of every colour, 
and from every clime, Mrill give account of' himself before (xod ; all 
pretences of favouritism and specious appearances of virtue will be 
exposed and swept totally away ; actions will be tried by their 
own merits, and character estimated according to its secret dis- 
positions and springs; nothing will be weakly extenuated, and 
nothing set down in malice ; every qualifying consideration will be 
duly weighed and accounted for; and at last each man shall receive 
exactly what, according to the constitution under which he has 
been placed, his own deeds have deserved, whether they have been 
good, or whether they, have been evil. Thus shall it be " in the 
day when God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ, 
according to my gospel." 

4. Let us consider the principle of judgment, as here revealed, 
namely, a strict regard to the actions of men. Universally, through- 
out the Bible, is this doctrine affirmed. Solomon says, (Eccles. 
xii. 14) ** God shall bring every work into judgment, with every 
secret thing, whether it be good or whether it be evil." So Christ 
teaches distinctly in Matt, xxv., that the sheep will be accepted 
for what they have done to his little ones, and the goats rejected 
ibr what they have refrained from doing. And Paul says (2 Cor. 
y. 10), that *' we must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, 
that every one may receive the things done in his body, according 
to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad." And John, in 
the Apocalypse (chap. xx. 13), declares how the dead will be raised, 
and '* every man judged according to their works." There is no 
difficulty in receiving this doctrine, as far as it relates to them that 
perish. Their works will be tried ; and, being found guilty of 
repeated transgressions against God, they will for their works' sake, 
on account of their corrupt and wicked Uves, be condemned and 
cast into hell. But as all men are sinners, and none can be 
ddivered by the [merit of his own actions, how does this doctrine 
apply to such as will be acquitted and saved ? Paul had already 
declared that the just shall live by fEUth : and he cannot now con- 
tradict himself in affirming that all will be judged according to 
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their works. The explanatioii is not difficult. All human salvation 
is of grace, and all through faith : but true faith shows itself in the 
fruits of an honest and sincere obedience. All may not now under- 
stand how or why they are saved: but all will be made to see 
it clearly in that great and solemn day. Well-instructed^ Christians 
depend solely upon Christ for mercy, and are justified and sanctified 
by simply believing in him : but, if so, they will love him and 
keep his commandments. Their obedience is imperfect, but it is 
sincere. It has no merit whatever, but it does demonstrate the 
reality and vitality of their professed faith, and, therefore, in the 
judgment it is their good works which will be inquired about, not 
for their own deserts, but as showing that while in the flesh they 
were true and living believers in Jesus. Conscientious Jews kept 
the law from a principle of faith, and will be accepted of God on 
the same grounds. So also, among the heathen, those who work 
righteousness according to the amount of their knowledge, are 
under the guidance, however vaguely, of faith in God, whom they 
seek to honour and please : so will they find grace in that day, as 
having displayed the obedience of their hearts, and a disposition^ 
which, under more favourable circumstances, would have ranked 
them among the chief of the saints of God. Yet none will be 
saved by their works as works, but only as evidential of a right and 
honest state of will and feeling: a state produced, in all cases, 
whether known to the subjects of it or not, by the influence of the 
Holy Ghost operating upon the conscience and character through 
such light of truth as may, in the several cases, be enjoyed. Still, 
at the judgment day, the verdict will turn upon the showing of 
works : while yet this principle will not invalidate, but only the 
more elucidate and confirm, the fundamental arrangement of grace 
in the entire process of man's salvation, that *' the just shalt live by 
faith." It is evident, that if naked faith were alone to be regarded, 
every worker of iniquity might, in the great day of inquisition, pro- 
test that he did believe and accept the truth concerning the Son of 
God. But how should this avail him, unless it could be proved 
that while he lived he had steadfastly done the things by Christ 
commanded ? 

5. The grand hearings of the fnal judgment upon the destiny of 
men. v, 6 — 10. " God will render to every man according to 
his deeds. To them who by patient continuance in well doing seek 
for glory, and honour, and immortality, eternal life : but to them that 
are contentious, and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteous- 
ness, indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every 
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soul of man that doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also of the 
Gentile," &c. 

Two awards, and only two, will result from the proceedings of 
the great judgment day. Those highest in privilege will be highest 
in reward, should they then be accepted of God : and they will he 
punished the first and the severest, if they should then be found 
reprobate and disobedient. The good will be thence-forward and 
for evermore separated from the evil : the former will enter into a 
state of absolute enjoyment and peace, while the latter will be con- 
signed to an abode of unmitigated wretchedness and unrelieved 
infamy. Mark the description given of the two characters respec- 
tively. Some there are who patiently continue in well-doing : they 
are bent on the pursuit of holiness, and the practice of virtue ; 
in this course they persevere until the end of life : and in its 
prosecution they have to brave a thousand perils, to forego 
innumerable gains and pleasures, to break through fierce tempta- 
tions, and perhaps sacrifice both wealth and ease, liberty and fame, 
or even life itself. Yet, through all this thick bristling tribulation, 
they urge their heroic way, having their eye fixed on some future 
" recompense of reward." They do not aim at earthly good or 
worldly renown : but they seek heavenly glory, the honour which 
Cometh from God, and a blessed immortality. They lift their 
eyes upward, and behold, as in the skies, high above the black 
storm of their terrestrial trial and conflict, a most bright and 
attractive vision of celestial happiness. There are the good and the 
holy of every age, dwelling in amaranthine bowers, inhaling the 
odours of paradise, and sustaining their immortal youth by nectar- 
draughts of God-like knowledge and joy. They eat of the tree of 
life, and drink of the water of life, and the Lamb, who is in the 
midst of the throne, leads them beside the streams of quietness, and 
causes them to rest in the unchanging plains of peace : and he 
wipes from all faces their tears, so that sorrow and sighing flee 
away for evermore. Thus looking up and beholding, by faith, the 
land afar off, do the chosen people of God pursue their course, 
triumph over all their enemies, and come off more than conquerors 
at last. To them will the great King grant all they had sought 
for, and exceeding abundantly more than they had ever conceived, 
when he shall give them "eternal life." 

But to the rest, who are contentious, who all through life fight 
against God, and their own conscience, and what they themselves 
know to be the truth, and who surrender themselves to unrighteous- 
ness, to obey it in all its selfish lusts and passions ; tu them will 
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God render, i^ the jast reward of their iniquities, indignation and 
wrath, tribalation and anguish, upon every one of them, so that 
none shall escape, and upon their souls, as well as upon their 
bodies, so that in every nerve they shall thrill with agony, and to 
the innermost centre of their being quake aqd quail beneath the 
displeasure of the Almighty. In what precise form this retribution 
will overtake them, or by what precise means it will be immortally 
sustained, we need not care to inquire. But certainly, the wicked 
will be capable of suffering, and of enduring their torments for ever : 
and God, in inflicting upon them endless woe, will only repay them 
the just wages of sin, which is death. So shall they go away into 
everlasting punishment. 

With such a prospect, and knowing the terrors of the Lord, let 
us be persuaded to flee frOm the wrath to come, and encouraged 
both to accept and to disseminate that gospel, which Paul expounds 
in this epistle, and which is ^* the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth." 
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** Behold, thoa art called a Jew, and restestin the law, and makest thy boast 
of God, and knowest his will, and settlest points of difference, being 
instructed out of the law, and art confident that thou art thyself a guide of 
the blind, a light of those in darkness, an instructor of the foolish, a teacher 
of babes, having the form of knowledge and truth in the law ; thou, there- 
fore, who teachest another, teachest thou not thyself ? Thou who preachest 
a man ahould not steal, dost thou steal ? Thou who forbiddest to commit 
adultery, dost thou commit adultery ? Thou who abhorrest idols, dost thou 
commit sacrilege ? Thou that makest thy boast in the law, dost thou, 
through transgression of the law, dishonour God ? For the name of God , 
through you, is blasphemed among the Gentiles, as it is written. 

** Now, circumcision verily profiteth, if thou keepest the law : but if thou 
art a transgressor of it, thy circumcision becomes uncircunicision. Should, 
therefore, the uncircumcision keep the precepts of the law, shall not his 
uncircumcision be counted for circumcision ? And shall not uncircumcision, 
which is by nature, if it fulfil the law, judge thee, who, through circumcision 
and the written word, dost transgress the law ? For he is not a Jew, who 
is one in outward appearance ; nor is that circumcision, which is outward of 
the fiesh : but he is a Jew, who is one inwardly, and circumcision is that of 
the heart, in spirit, and not in the letter, whose praise is not of men, but oi 
God."— Rom. ii. 17—29. (New Translation.) 



Paul now addresses the Jew, in a direct, pointed, and pungent 
manner. "Behold, thou art called a Jew." Some MSS. read 
El Sc, instead of iSc If so, we might translate it, **But if thou 
art called a Jew : " or, " Now, if," &c. The received text seems 
to me intrinsically preferable, while also it has much critical 
authority in its favour. Another expression in the passage before 
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US, demands a word of explanation. It is in y. 18. Our translation 
reads, *' and approvest the things that are more excellent.^' The 
words may also be rendered, *' Thou tryest the things that differ." 
The verb Soxifto^co signifies both to try and to approve as the 
result of trial. The participle, Sui^cpovra, signifies both things 
that differ, and things that excel. Thucidydes, in one passage, 
uses it to mean points of difference or controversy. I think the 
rendering I have given will best express the meaning of the 
original. The apostle seems to refer to questions of casuistry and 
discussion about things right and wrong, lawful and unlawful : and 
intimates that the Jew was wont to pride himself on his skUl in 
settling such discussions, because he had the advantage of possessing 
the books of the law, as a source of enlightenment and ground of 
appeal. 

To appreciate the full force of the apostle's address to his fellow- 
countrymen, wheresoever found, we must carefully attend to three 
general characteristics of the Jews as they existed in that age. 

First, they were overweeningly proud of their national name. 
To be of Hebrew descent, to be entitled to the name of " Jew," 
appeared to them the highest of earthly honours. To be an 
Athenian, or a Roman, was, in their estimation, a much inferior 
distinction. Nor was it without reason that they were proud of 
their ancestry : yet they should not have carried their boasting to 
so childish and ridiculous an excess. Alas ! how has the fine gold 
become dim: and that once illustrious name, dishonoured for 
ages by those who have borne it unworthily, has come now to be 
a by-word and a term of reproach, according to the prediction of 
Moses in Deuteronomy, (xxviii. 37). 

Secondly. The Jew was boastful of his religious privileges, and' 
vainly buUt upon them his confidence of final safety and present 
acceptance with God. He possessed the law, the volume of Holy 
Writ, together with the covenant-promises of God, ratified by 
circumcision. He was able, especially if a Scribe, Pharisee, or 
Habbi, to instruct the foolish Gentiles, and guide the benighted 
heathen in the way of virtue and piety. With such advantages, 
and distinguishing favours of Almighty God, he gave himself 
wondrous airs of self-importance : and looked down upon Grecian 
sages and Roman legislators with ineffable pity and contempt. As 
to the common people among the uncircumcised nations, they were 
treated and spoken of as mere dogs and swine, utterly and hopelessly 
reprobate, and only fit for the pit of perdition. 

Thirdly. They thought themselves at liberty to indulge in all 
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manner of unrigJiteotuness with impaoity. As the special favourites 
of heaven, God would be tolerant of their vices, and readily sanction 
them in their evil propensities. It was enough that they were the 
children of Abraham and partakers of the circumcision. It would 
be impossible for them, act as they might, to fall short of salvation. 
They could not be shut out from Paradise. What would be a 
damnable crime among the heathen, would, in a Jew, be a small and 
venial offence scarcely needing forgiveness. It appears to us hardly 
credible that so absurd and dangerous a delusion could have 
infected an entire nation, provided with synagogues in which the 
Old Testament Scriptures were read every Sabbath-day. Yet we 
know, alike from Paul's declarations and from the testimony of 
uninspired historians, especially Josephus, that such was really 
their infatuation. 

Accordingly, the apostle boldly assails their refuges of lies. He 
does not indeed state the facts of Israel's transgression. These 
could not be disputed. It was acknowledged on all hands that 
the chosen nation had grievously corrupted their way. Falsehood, 
dishonesty, uncleanness, covetousness, the robbing of God, and 
perversion of sacred funds to secular and selfish uses, were among 
the well known delinquencies of the Jewish race in those degenerate 
days. What Paul had to do, was to convince them that their 
transgressions were as really sins, abhorrent in God's sight, as the 
corresponding iniquities of the heathen. They would readily 
acknowledge the truth of the things alleged against them : but then 
they argued, " all this makes no difference to us, seeing that we 
are Jehovah's chosen and circumcised people." To refute this 
monstrous fallacy, to strip away from them so gross and irrational 
*an excuse for their vicious indulgences, to shew them that Jewish 
crimes were as execrable and punishable as the same deeds of evil 
perpetrated among the Gentiles, to convince them that the mere 
possession of privileges would profit them nothing in the day of 
judgment, if urged as a screen or extenuation for their sensual 
abominations, and that deeds of justice, virtue, and purity, practised 
by the uncircumcised, being according to the precepts of the law, 
would be as acceptable in God's sight as if performed in obedience 
to the written code of Judaism ; — all this constitutes the object for 
which these verses were penned by the inspired reasoner : and here 
he establishes the principle, that circumcision was never meant to 
be a substitute for personal holiness, and can never be accepted as 
such, while uncircumcision will not place at a disadvantage any 
virtuous and well-meaning Gentile. 
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And why ? Because God regards the heart, rather than the 
outward appearance. The sign of the covenant is of little worth 
unless the terms of the covenant have heen apprehended and 
accepted hy the inner man. The symhol of sanctity will avail 
nothing without a sanctified spirit: and, therefore, the apostle 
insists most strenuously on the necessity there is for inward holiness, 
for vital godliness, for spiritual religion, as distinguished firom that 
which is merely outward, professional, and formal. ** For he is 
not a Jew, which is one outwardly,'' &c. 

The assertion of this momentous doctrine has a douhle bearing , 
upon the course of Paul's argument. First, it was intended to con- 
vict the Jewish portion of tibe world of sin and guiltiness in Qod's 
sight, and show them how the law had failed to invest them with 
righteousness. Next, it prepares the way for the apostle's doctrine 
of election, to be hereafter evolved. In that doctrine it will appear 
that God's chosen ones are a spiritual seed of Abraham, in which 
only a part of the natural Israel may be included, and which may 
also comprise many who belong to the uncircumcised nations of the 
earth. 

All that is essential in this teaching belongs to us, as professedly 
a Christian people, just as pertinently and directly as to the 
ancient Hebrew race. We have the form of saving truth and 
knowledge, as well as they : and we are in the same danger as 
they were of resting in that form, of contenting ourselves with our 
privileges, of boasting and glorying in them, and then making our 
possession of them an excuse for sin, and a cloak to our un- 
righteousness. Baptism may be regarded as standing in the place 
of circumcision: as it is the outward sign and symbol of all the 
ordinances and blessings of the new covenant. Do we not need, 
then, to be taught that he is not a Christian who is one outwardly 
only ; nor is that baptism which is outward on the flesh ; but he is 
a Christian who is one inwardly, and that is consecration to Ood 
which is of the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter, whose 
praise is not of men, but of God P So Peter, in his first epistle — 
(iii. 21) says that baptism doth now save us, " not the putting away 
of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience 
toward God." 

This doctrine was, indeed, taught in the Old Testament, and 
the prophets severely rebuked their contemporaries for resting in 
the outward law, and thereby causing the name of Jehovah to be 
evil spoken of among the heathen, who, of course, judged of him 
and his requirements by the conduct of his professing people. 
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Moses says, in Deut x. 16, "Circumcise then the foreskin of your 
heart, and he no more stifGnecked." In eh. xxx. 6, we have the 
promise, ** And the Lord thy God will circumcise thine heart, and 
the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy God, with all thine 
heart, and with all thy soul, that thou mayest live." In Ezekiel 
we read, " When the house of Israel dwelt in their own land, 
they defiled it by their own way and by their doings, . . . . 
Wherefore I poured my fury upon them .... for the idols where- 
with they had polluted it, and I scattered them among the heathen 
.... And when they entered unto the heathen, whither they 
went, they profaned my holy name, when they said to them. 
These are the people of the Lord, and are gone forth out of his 
land. But I had pity for mine holy name, which the house of 
Israel had profaned among the heathen whither they went." 
(ch. xxxvi. 16 — 21.) Then follows the well-known promise, 
" Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean : 
from all your filthiness, and from all your idols, will I cleanse you. 
A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within 
you : and I will take the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will 
give you a heart of flesh. And I will put my spirit within you, and 
cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments, 
and do them."— (v. 25—27). 

These passages will have prepared the way for a careful con- 
sideration of that inward, true, and spiritual religion, on which the 
apostle so forcibly insists in this passage. 

I. The seat of true religion is in the heart. There 
is an outward form and exhibition of religion, which is not to be 
despised, and which consists of pious exercises and observances, 
combined with moral virtues and an upri^rht conduct. Wherever 
there is the power of godliness, there will also be its appropriate 
form and expression in the life ; because a good tree must bring 
forth good fruit, and a pure fountain send forth pure streams. A. 
piety which consists wholly of frames and feelings, and articles of 
belief, is a delusion and a snare* Yet, on the other hand, there 
may be an imitation of the form of godliness, where its power is 
entirely absent. There may be a semblance of piety in the 
behaviour, when there is none of its essential life and spirit in the 
heart. Instances of this error are by no means rare. On the 
contrary, they are, unhappily, most numerous. Sometimes there 
is a consciousness of hypocrisy, and a man puts on the livery of 
religion and wears a mask of devotion, with the deliberate purpose 
of imposing on the world: but more frequently the error we 
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denounce is the result of self-delusion. Men may sincerely believe 
themselves to be good Christian people, simply because they observe 
the external proprieties of Christianity, while yet their hearts are 
utterly dark and dead, devoid of spiritual affections, and engrossed 
with worldly solicitudes and thoughts. The difference between a 
formal Christian and a real one, is just this, that with the one 
religion is an outward garb, worn before men, to engage and elicit 
their approval and esteem ; while with the other, it is a mood and 
experience of the heart, which is produced by the power of God, 
and which wins his commendation and praise. A formalist is a 
cold lifeless corpse ; a real Christism is a warm, breathing, living 
man. The one is an artificial tree, made of dead wood and wire, 
on whose branches oranges and apples are mechanically hung : 
while the other is a genuine tree of righteousness, of the Lord's 
right hand planting, '* full of sap," which bringeth forth his fruit 
in due season. -The one is a painted fire, which, at a distance, 
looks hot, clear, and glowing : while the other is an altar, on whose 
sacred hearth the fiame truly burns, albeit with noisy crack- 
ling and wreathing clouds of smoke. The formalist is a statue, 
an effigy, a tailor's suit of clothes, a dummy, and a puppet in the 
play, he hath a name to live while he is dead : but the true 
Christian, however feeble, child-like, uncouth, and uncomely, has 
yet a heart which trembles with filial reverence to God, and an 
eye which gazes enraptured on scenes of glory and on heavenly 
realities. *^A living dog is better than a dead lion." A breathing 
infant is better than an inanimate giant. A mere babe in Christ, 
bowever defective his training, or stammering his speech, or 
impoverished his intellect, is of more worth in God's sight than the 
most pretentious Pharisee, plausible and fluent, whose mind is 
stored with the precepts of the law, and whose life is laden with 
the precise and cumbrous external observances of religion. " For 
he is not a Jew, who is one outwardly, neither is that circumcision 
which is outward in the flesh : but he is a Jew, who is one 
inwardly ; and circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, and 
not in the letter, whose praise is not of men, but of God." 

11. This inward religion is not ours by nature, but 
IT IS THE gipt of God. It is imparted to us by his grace, and 
we receive it by simple faith. By nature we have no religion at 
all ; but we can, even if left to ourselves, easily acquire one. Any 
one may assume a profession of piety, and clothe himself in that 
garb of devotion and morality, which constitutes the whole of 
formal religion. That which is outward is within the compass of 
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our natural powers : but that which is inward and spiritual we can 
neither generate within ourselves nor communicate to one another. 
It is like the fire of Prometheus, which must be got from heaven ; 
nr like the flames which licked up Elijah's altar and sacrifice on 
Mount Carmel, which only Jehovah could flash forth, and which 
the priests of Baal strove in vain to elicit from the tranquil and 
unheeding skies. No truth is more clear in the Scriptures than 
this : and yet it is one most difficult for us to receive. The heart 
needs to be cleansed and quickened : or we can never worship God 
in spirit and in truth. It is God's own work, his special preroga- 
tive, and one in which neither man nor angel can share, to impart 
to our dead and corrupt nature the requisite illumination, vitality, 
and power. What he did for man in his first creation, he must do 
for him still in his regeneration. *' He breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life, and man became a living soul." Job asked 
" Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean ? Not one." 
Therefore, David prays, '^ Behold, thou desirest truth in the 
inward parts. Purge me with hyssop, an,d I shall be clean ; wash 
me, and I shall be whiter than snow. Create in me a clean heart, 
God, and renew a right spirit within me." It is Jehovali's own 
promise to take away our hearts of stone, and give us hearts of 
flesh. Ezekiel, gazing aghast upon the valley of dry bones, calls 
upon the winds from heaven to blow upon them, that they may live. 
So Christ instructs Nicodemus, the scrupulous Pharisee, " Except 
a man be born from above, he cannot see the kingdom of God. 
That which is born of the flesh is flesh ; and that which is bom of 
the spirit is spirit." Paul reminds the Ephesians that they had 
been " dead in trespasses and sins ; " but God had *' quickened " 
them. And again, " By grace ye are saved, through faith : and 
that not of yourselves, — it is the gift of God : not of works, lest 
any man should boast. For we are his workmanship, created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath before ordained that 
we should walk in them." Let me, then, ask you, seriously and 
affectionately. Have you been bom again ? Have you been 
renewed by this preternatural process in the spirit of your mind ? 
Has God given you new life and light ? I do not inquire about the 
form and profession of religion merely. It is not enough to know 
that you read the Bible, say your prayers, observe common 
morality, are amiable in disposition, and attend a place of worship. 
But are you conscious of being the subject of a direct and express 
divine working, changing your inward character, and penetrating 
to your most secret thoughts, temper, and feelings ? Are you a 
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Jew inwardly, a genuine child of Abraham through sharing in his 
faith and grace ? And is your circumcision, your consecration to 
God, that of the heart, '* in the spirit and not in the letter : whose 
praise is not of men, but of God?" 

III. Let us endeavour to delineate this inward circum- 
cision, and show wherein real and vital religion consists. 

Circamcision was the sign of the covenant, which God made 
with his ancient people Israel. He pledged himself, thereby, to be 
their King and Father, their Protector, Guardian, and unfailing 
Friend. He would defend them from all their foes, and richly 
supply all their wants, both temporal and spiritual, in the good 
land which he had given them for a possession. They, on the other 
hand, were to be willing to acknowledge, obey and serve him, to 
keep all his ordinances and commandments, to seek no other king, 
and have no other gods. They were to be his peculiar people, his 
own heritage and appropriated possession ; they were to dwell 
apart from all other nations, and not be defiled with their abomina- 
tions, that so they might be to the Lord Jehovah a chosen genera- 
tion, holy, zealous, and consecrated to God. 

Our consecration is to be substantially of the same order, quite 
as thorough, absolute, and unreserved ; but, if possible, still more 
inward, hearty, and spiritual. Let us view it as relating to the 
wiU, the motives, and the afectiom of the soul. 

1. The will is the governing power in Mansoul, and is well 
named by the quaint, but most profound author of the Pilgrim's 
Progress, as my Lord Will-be-will. As God's creatures, we ought 
to be subject to His will. Nor should this be a hardship to us, 
when we reflect on his perfect wisdom, goodness and righteousness. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, our natural temper leads us to resent his 
authority, and refuse to let him reign over us. The carnal mind 
is enmity against God ; it is not subject to his law, neither indeed can 
be. This is the very essence of sin, the dire root of human 
depravity. Man is a self-willed creature. He determines to be a 
law unto himself. This tendency reveals itself in earliest childhood . 
We first find it hard to submit to the authority of our parents, 
teachers, and guardians. We rebel against them wantonly, and for 
the mere sake of opposition. To contradict their words, or to be 
refractory to their wishes, is an immediate impulse and instinct in 
our breast ; and it is only after much discipline on their part and 
much self-control on our own, that we learn to acquiesce in their 
decisions and carry out their behests. And then afterwards 
when our thoughts are directed to a higher quarter, when we 
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become aware of a God whom it is our daty to honour and obey, 
the guilty struggle is immediately renewed, and our spirits rise in 
antagonism and defiance against the Lord our Maker. Or, perhaps, 
we go about to deceive him, aod try to put him off with a half- 
hearted, insincere, and pretended service. When he bids us act 
we say, ''I go," but do it not. The more we become aware of his 
claims upon us and his demands from us, and the more we see bow 
these clash with our cherished lusts and wilful desires, the more is 
our indignation aroused, and our insolent opposition confirmed. 
It may be, we exclaim, " What is the Almighty, that we should 
serve him, and what profit should we have, if we pray unto Him?" 
The necessity of religion and the triumph of grace is to subdue 
this mutinous spirit, and make us willing and ready to say, *' Father, 
not my will, but thine be done." When this is our cheerful and 
sincere language, it affords the surest evidence of that circumcision 
of the heart, which our text requires. 

Now, this subjection of the will to God, shows itself in two 
directions. It takes two distinct forms. It is submission to his 
dealings with us ; and it is obedience to his requirements of us. 
The one is predominantly the passive phase of our subjection to 
God, while the latter is its active one. 

Here are trials and vexations, which crowd upon you, like the 
pelting of a winter's storm ; here are mortifications and disappoint- 
ments, which cut off your hopes and blight your favourite 
schemes ; here are losses and bereavements, which swamp the gains 
of many years, or carry away the most fair and idolized darlings 
of your heart, — can you, then, under such crosses and trials 
meekly say, *'It is the Lord, let him do unto his servant as 
seemeth him good?" While the heart bleeds, and the spirit 
mourns, can you reverently exclaim, with Job, ** The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lord 1 " 

Do you, also, keep his commandments, and walk in his ordi- 
nances ? Your inclinations may turn in one direction, while his 
law points in another ; can you, in such a case,] deny yourself and 
yield to his expressed will ? Pleasure and gain may be on the side 
of rebellion, — vexation and loss may be on the side of obedience; 
how, therefore, do you act? Do you still eschew the evij 
and cleave to the good ? Or it is a conjuncture of great per- 
plexity, and you anxiously inquire what steps to take, which 
way to turn. Do you at once go to God for instruction, and com- 
mit your course and your cause to him, or do you lean in self- 
confidence to your own understanding, or else implicitly trust your- 
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self in the hands of your friends ? Thus do occasions incessantly 
arise for testing the state of your heart, and demonstrating the 
submissiveness of your will or its insubordination, its conformity 
with God's mind or its lack of conformity thereto ; and thus may 
you know whether you have that circumcision which is of the heart, 
'*in the spirit, and not in the letter, whose praise is not of men 
but of God." 

2. The motives follow the will ; and, in a heart devoted to God, 
partake of the sanctity and consecration which belong to it. It is 
true, that the will is influenced by motives ; but it is also true, that 
the will has a prior power of choosing its own motives. Now, 
ordinarily, men are constrained by a love of money, of pleasure, 
or of power ; or by the necessities and cravings of their physical 
life. The man of God may be the subject of the same tendencies 
and incentives so far as they are in themselves lawful and right ; but 
then he will not yield himself up to them blindly or absolutely, as the 
ungodly do. Rather, will he sift and scrutinize these impulses of his 
nature, and reject or repress those which the law of God would 
condemn, and only admit or follow those with which it is in harmony. 
And then he will subordinate the whole to the supreme, central, 
and. all controUiug principle of seekiug first the divine glory, and 
being actuated by love to God. He may, in some respects, do just 
as others^do, engaging in the same acts ; but his deepest, and most 
imperial motive will be wholly different from theirs. What they 
do to please themselves, he will do to please his God. There are 
limits beyond which he cannot go with them. While their passions 
are intense, and their eagerness excessive, he must let his "modera- 
tion be known unto all men." He dignifies homeliest acts by the 
noble and spiritual principle which he makes to underlie them ; and 
while iie sanctifies the Lord God in his heart, he finds it easy to 
carry out, in common daily life, as well as on special and solemn 
occasions, the well-known apostolic injunction, "Whether therefore 
ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God." 
( Cor. X. 31.) 

3. The affections participate in the effects of inward holiness. 
Love is an acknowledged necessity of our existence. It is the 
sweet aroma of our being ; the most powerful spring of our activity ; 
and the very tidal flow of the life within us. If carnally minded, 
our love will be impure, misleading, dangerous ; but if spiritually 
minded, its great and all satisfying Object will be God himself. 
And him we can realize and apprehend, and firmly cling to, 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. To torn to him, as the sunflower 
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to the sun ; to let the incense of our gratitude and intensest heart- 
yearnings ascend to him, as the fresh dew on the morning grass 
rises to the heavens through the fast warming atmosphere ; to fix 
his image continually hefore us, as the fond maiden does that of 
the happy man, whose bride she hopes to be ; to talk of him, and 
think of him, and see him benign and radiant, in dreams and visions 
of the night ; all this is easy and natural to the soul that loves 
Jesus, and loving him, rejoices with a joy unspeakable and fall of 
glory. 

Closely allied to love \&fear ; for what we love we fear to lose. 
And if we love God, we shall fear to offend or displease him ; and 
having that, we need have no fear beside. Where our love and 
fear centre, thither will our desires ascend. All our wish will be 
to secure the smile of our Jehovah-Friend ; our expectation will 
be from him ; our reward, to know that he hath accepted us. 
From this feeling will spring both trust and hope. We shall con- 
fide with unfaltering affiance in him whom our soul loveth ; and 
feel deeply persuaded that he cannot leave us, or disappoint us, 
or suffer our hope to perish. We shall have boldness before his 
presence, and know that, as he liveth, we shall live also. We 
shall not be dismayed by the prospect of death ; or tremble, when 
we think of judgment. ''He hath said and shall he not do it? 
He hath promised, and shall he not perform ? " " In Him we 
have eternal life." We shall not die, but live, and though we 
may for a while sleep in the grave, yet will he raise us up again at 
the last day. " To him be glory and dominion for ever. Amen." 

Such, in brief outline, is spiritual religion, called here the " cir- 
cumcision of the heart.'- It is produced within us by the power 
and direct working of the Holy Ghost. The instrument used by 
that divine agent is the word of truth. And especially does he 
employ and apply to our hearts those grand and glorious doctrines 
which relate to the atoning sacrifice of Christy to God's readiness 
to he a father to us and acknowledge us as his children, and to the 
dread realities of the world to come. Let us again ask ourselves 
if we possess real, inward and spiritual religion ? If not, a mere 
form and profession will be found in vain ; and, after we have done 
all, our expectation of entering into heaven will be miserably cut 
off. Profession alone reminds us of a lighthouse without a light 
at top. There may be or seem to be, a firm foundation and a grace- 
ful tower ; there may be a chamber ifbr the lamps, and lamps in the 
chamber, together with abundance of oil in the rooms below ; 
there may be appointed guardians and managers of the whole; but 
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what will all this avail, when the winds howl, and the tempests 
roar, and darkness settles over the foaming deep; what will it avail, 
when the passing vessel has lost her way, and the deluded mariners 
despair of their lives : what will it avail, unless the lamps be all 
lighted and the reflectors be all burnished and bright ? Such a 
tower of darkness would be no lighthouse at all ; and spite of its 
nearness and presence, the hapless vessel might be totally lost. 
Yet would it be as real a lighthouse, as a Christian professor is a 
Christian, who, with all the ordinances of the gospel around him, 
and amid all his observances of piety, has neither the light of 
spiritual illumination in his understanding, nor the heat of divine 
love in his heart. Oh ! Let us reflect on the most impressive 
instructions given to those who live in the beacon towers round 
our coast, and apply it faithfully to our spiritual state, while pass- 
ing through the present night of our being, and looking for the day 
of eternity to dawn. It is said to them, and it is said to us, *' you 
are to light the lamps every evening at sun setting, and keep them 
burning, bright and clear, till sun rising." 
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" What advantage, then, hath the Jew ? Or what is the profit of cii^ 
cumciiion ? Much, every way ; and chiefly, hecause they were entrusted 
with the oracles of God. What then, if some did not helieve ? shall their 
unfaithfulness make the finithfulness of God without effect ? Let it not he so. 
But, let God he true, and every man a liar, as it is written, That thou mightest 
he justified in thy sayings, and mightest overcome when thou art judged. 

" But if our unrighteousness commend the righteousness of God, what shall 
we say ? Is God unrighteous, who executeth wrath ? I speak as a man. 
Be it not so ; for then how shall God judge the world ? For if the truth of 
God hath more abounded, through my lie, unto his glory,' why yet am I also 
judged as a sinner ? and why not, as we he slanderously reported, and as some 
affirm that we say, let us do evil that good may come ? Just is the condem- 
nation of such. 

*' What then ? Have we the preference ? Not at all, for we have before 
charged, hoth Jews and Gentiles, to he all under sin ; as it is written. That 
there is none righteous, no, not one ; there is none that understandeth, there is 
none that seeketh after God. They are all gone out of the way, they are 
together hecome unprofitable, there is none that doeth good, no, not one. An 
opened sepulchre is their throat ; with their tongues they have used deceit, 
the poison of asps is under their lips. Their mouth is full of cursing and 
bitterness ; their feet are swift to shed blood ; destruction and misery are in 
their ways : and the way of peac6 they have not known. The fear of God is 
not before their eyes. 

" Now we know that what things the law saith, it speaks to thena that are 
under the law ; in order that every mouth may be stopped, and all the world 
become guilty before God. Therefore by deeds of law shall no flesh be 
justified in his sight ; for by the law comes the knowledge of sin." — Rom. iii. 
1—20. (New TrafulatUm,) 



This is a most perplexing passage, being both intricate in argument 
and elliptical in expression. It is not, however, difficult to see its 
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general drift and bearing. The apostle, plainly, is holding a con- 
troversy with objecting Jews, who may be supposed to have taken 
offence at his preceding doctrine. He had affirmed that the Jew 
would not be saved, simply because he was a Jew, but that he 
might, spite of his circumcision, be ultimately rejected by God ; in 
which case, also, his condemnation would be all the greater, because 
of the profession he had made, and the advantages he had enjoyed. 
Again, Paul had affirmed that the Gentile would not be lost, simply 
because he was a Gentile, but that he might, notwithstanding his 
uncircumcision, be ultimately accepted of God, if only he lived up 
to whatever religious light he possessed or could acquire, and obeyed 
the voice of conscience within him. 

These righteous and reasonable propositions were very shocking 
to the Jews of Paul's day ; who all, with rare exceptions, held the 
outrageous notion, that it was enough for them to be the lineal 
descendants of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and to be circumcised 
according to Moses' law, in order to secure an inalienable lot in the 
paradise of God, while the poor heathen around must needs perish 
as utterly outcast and hopelessly reprobate. 

Well might such partial judges reply to the apostle's doctrines, 
'* What benefit is there in being a Jew, and what is the use of our 
circumcision, if the Gentiles may be saved as well as we, and if we 
may be lost as well as they ? " (y. 1 .) 

His answer is (v. 2.), " Much every way ; but principally because 
to the Jews have been committed the oracles of God." These 
oracles are all the words of God, spoken to his chosen people by 
his holy prophets since the world began. They were embodied, as 
written documents, in the Holy Scriptures. They comprised both 
history and biography, doctrine and precept, civil statutes and 
religious ordinances. Nor did they lack predictions and promise , 
stretching far away into the future, and applying both to the 
church at large and to every individual servant of God. Such a 
book as the volume of the Old Tests^ent was not possessed by any 
other nation under heaven. Nowhere else could wise men and 
sages, legislators, poets, and prophets, be found at all comparable 
with the religious chiefs of the Hebrew race. With these, and 
these only, had God spoken face to face. To them, and to them 
only, had he revealed his will in verbal messages, and in a full and 
systematic body of instruction. They had light in their dwellings, 
while all the rest of the world sat in darkness. They knew God, 
the one holy and living Jehovah, while other nations were either 
absolute atheists, or besotted wqrshippers of idols. They were able 
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promptly and clearly to answer a thousand qaestions and resolve a 
thousand difficulties, about man's origin, destiny, and duty, which 
still perplexed the most gifted and thoughtful of Gentile philo- 
sophers. The Chinese might glory in Confucius, the Persians in 
Zoroaster, the Greeks in Socrates, Plato, and Homer, and the Latins 
in Cicero, Seneca, and Cssar ; but what did any of these men know, 
or what could they teach, concerning the nature and foundations of 
virtue and piety, concerning man and God, concerning this world or 
the next, as compared with Moses or Job, or David, or Solomoo, or 
even the least of all the inspired messengers of the Lord in Israel? 
Never had people been so highly favoured as the Jewish nation. 
Even Moses could say to them, at that early period of revelation 
(Deut. iv. 5., &c.\ " Behold, I have taught you statutes and judg- 
ments, even as the Lord my God commanded me. Keep therefore 
and do them ; for this is your wisdom and understanding in the 
sight of the nations, which shall hear all these statutes and say, 
Surely this great nation is a wise and understanding people. For 
what nation is so great, that hath statutes and judgments so right- 
eous as all this law, which I set before you this day ? Only take 
heed to thyself, and keep thy soul diligently, lest thou forget the 
things which thine eyes have seen, and lest they depart from thine 
heart all the days of thy life." 

To have such light and knowledge on divine things was a 
privilege of highest worth. It afforded the most abundant means of 
holiness and grace. It pointed out the way of life and peace with 
such clearness that the wayfaring man, though a fool, need not have 
erred about it. It supplied the most powerful motives to a pure and 
pious life, by the richness of the promises made to the obedient as 
well as by the lustre of the examples held up to the gaze of the 
faithful. It also set before the people the prospect and possibility 
of ranking evermore foremost among the nations of the earth, and 
being, in God's hand, the source and channel of salvation to them 
all. To them were the oracles of God entrusted, to be by them 
both preserved and disseminated. They were to be a light to 
lighten the Gentiles, a kingdom of priests, whose glory it might be 
to instruct all flesh in the will of their Creator, and whose happiness 
it might be to receive their willing homage and heartfelt thanks. 
Was it not, then, a vast advantage, a solid benefit, and a blessing 
to be greatly prized, to be a descendant of Abraham and a partaker 
of the circumcision ? 

V, 3, 4. ** But what, if some did not believe ? Shall their un- 
faithfulness frustrate God's fidelity ? No. Let God be true, 
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though all men be fiedse ; as it is written, That thou mightest be 
justified," &c. 

The benefit of the Hebrew dispensation could only accrue to those 
that believed. . The word preached behoved to be mixed with faith 
in them that heard it. This alone could render them obedient to 
the commands of God. This alone could enable them to trust in 
his mercy. This alone could keep them from being seduced or 
devoured by the surrounding heathen. As a nation, they were 
unfaithful to the trust reposed in them. They discarded the statutes 
of Jehovah, and walked in the ways of the Gentiles. What then ? 
It was needful that, as they had broken his covenant, God should 
cast them off from being his heritage. He had already ceased to 
acknowledge them, as a nation, to be his people. The measure of 
their, iniquity was rapidly filling up, and in a little while longer, 
wrath would come upon them to the uttermost. But are we to 
argue from this that God is unfaithful to his word ? Not if his 
promise was conditional, and not absolute, as it certainly was ; for 
the same divine oracles which promised to the Hebrews abundance 
of peace, if they would hearken to God's voice and obey it, did also 
threaten against them every conceivable calamity, in case they 
should prove recreant to their profession and rebellious against their 
God. Both Moses and all the prophets set before them, not life 
only, but also death ; not a blessing only, but also a curse ; not 
honour only, and prosperity and renown, but also disgrace and 
wretchedness, and poverty, and everlasting shame. 

Besides, though the nation as a whole, had proved unfaithful, 
and had failed to answer the high end for which God had chosen 
and appropriated them to himself as a peculiar people, yet would he 
not suffer his purposes of grace to the world to be in this way 
defeated, but he would find out some other method of accomplishing 
them. He had said to Eve, " Thy seed shall bruise the serpent's 
head," and it should be done, although one instrument to be 
employed for this purpose had seemed to break and fail in his hands. 
The dissolution of national Judaism should be like the fading of a 
flower, and after the blighted petals had all fallen away, there 
should come up from the calyx and root of them a living germ 
which should fill the whole earth with firuit. The husk might 
burst and perish, but a kernel should be found which would abide 
and grow. There should be a spiritual seed chosen of God in the 
midst of backslidden Israel, out of which should come judgment 
and salvation unto the ends of the earth. 

Thus shall God be true, both in his threatenings and in his 
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promises, though all men shoald prove Mse, treacherous, and 
deceitful. As David says, He shall be acknowledged jast in all 
his decrees, and shall come off clear and victorious whenever his 
proceedings are tested by a sound reason and an enlightened judg- 
ment. 

V. 5 — 8. Here the ca\iller puts in another objection, which the 
apostle treats with the scorn and indignation which it deserves. 
The unrighteousness of the unfaithful Jews is made use of by 
Almighty God, as an occasion for displaying with increasing lustre 
his holy attributes before the whole world. It is thus employed by 
him to commend, to illustrate, and to confirm his righteousness in the 
sight of all nations. They shall see lit once his faithfulness and his 
love. Well, but then, says the captious Jew, if he can make such 
use of my sin for the setting forth of his own glory, why must he 
yet punish me as a transgressor ? If I have lived in a lie , if I 
have rejected Jesus, who alone is the Tnith, as you affirm, and if, 
in consequence, God's truth and faithfulness have been the more 
established, is it not unrighteous of him to judge and condemn me 
as a sinner ? To which Paul replies in two ways. First, in the 
way of calm argument. You Jews admit that God will judge the 
world ; he will judge the Gentiles, and yet he makes use of their 
lies and idolatries for the greater magnifying of his own grace and 
truth ; he turns their evil to good account, and yet condenms them 
to the punishment their crimes deserve. But this he could not do, 
if your principle must be admitted ; and he must, as a just God, act 
upon the same principle, when dealing with you as with the ignorant 
heathen. Your sin, as theirs, remaineth, and the fruit of it you 
must reap, although God, in his infinite wisdom and power, may be 
able to overrule it for good, and make it subserve the development 
of his own great redeeming plan. 

Besides, — and this is his second mode of answering the cavil, 
which he does in a spirit of just indignation, — ^if your principle be 
admitted, we need not trouble ourselves to do good at all, nay, let 
us rather study to do evil, the more to exercise Jehovah's skill and 
kindness in turning it to useful account, all which reasoning is 
palpably and most insolently wicked. And yet some affirm that 
this is the doctrine of Christians, whose condemnation, as wilful and 
atrocious slanderers, shall be both heavy and just. 

V, 9. " What then, are we better in God's sight than they 1 " 
So the meddlesome Jew again attacks the inspired reasoner. He 
goes back to the statement which Paul had made concerning the 
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saperiority of cireumcision, and sajs, ** Well then, after all, we, as 
Jews, have something to recommend us in God's sight, and give us 
a preference before the Gentiles." No, says the apostle, not at all. 
It would have been so, if you had been faithful and obedient, and 
kept the trust committed to you ; but now, we have already charged 
you with breaking the covenant of God, so that both you and the 
Gentiles are alike concluded under sin, and the whole world becomes 
guilty before God. 

Then follows, from v. 10, a long citation from the Old Testament 
scriptures. This consists of many excerpts, taken partly from the 
Psalms, and partly from the prophets. They were originally ad- 
dressed to the Israelitish nation, who were under the law ; and 
therefore, were meant to apply to them, and to delineate their sad 
and reprobate condition. Still worse was the condition of the 
Gentile world, as Paul had shown in the first chapter ; and now, 
having convicted the Jews also of universal unfaithfulness and 
abandoned wickedness, out of their own Scriptures, the conclusion 
is irresistible that all the wobld is guilty in God's sight 

Indeed the passages quoted and referred to, especially those 
from the 14th Psalm, manifestly apply to the whole world, and not 
to the Hebrew nation only. God is represented as looking down 
from heaven upon the children of men, and being unable to find 
even one, among all the millions of the earth's population, who did 
good, and sought after God. But all alike had gone aside and 
become filthy, doing abominable works. And in the prophets, 
where the sins of Israel and Judah are depicted in blackest colours, 
we find yet darker and more terrible sketches of the corruptions of 
the heathen, and of the dbom to which their crimes were leading 
them. 

But still, there is room for the inquiry, could not Jehovah really 
find one righteous man on all the face of the earth ? Must these 
strong and sweeping assertions be received without a solitary 
exception, either among Jews or Gentiles ? Does not the Psalmist 
himself speak of the generation of the righteous and of the people 
of God, in close connection with these very accusations ? Do not 
the prophets also imply that some, in every age, fear God and 
work righteousness, being his elect and holy seed? And the 
apostle — does not he intimate that there were among the Jews 
those whose circumcision was of the heart, and whose praise was 
of God ; while also among the Gentiles it was possible for some to 
^e acquitted both by their own conscience and by their Creator, 
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and to be finally sayed? The answer to all this is not difficult. 
It is, that all the exceptions supposed, do but confirm the rule. All 
men, absolutely and universally, are by nature sinners, and by the 
deeds of law are without righteousness before God. Yet some, ia 
every age, have been made partakers of that righteousness which 
is by grace and which is received through faith ; and these, origi- 
nally as weak, polluted, and guilty as all their fellows, axe the 
exceptions which limit the general declarations of condemnation 
against mankind. 

No human being, Jew or Gentile, has a righteousness of his own, 
perfect and acceptable to God. IJvery one has sinned and broken 
the divine law, whether written on tablets of stone or impressed 
on his conscience and heart. And therefore, all men, without 
exception, standing upon their own merits only and mentioning only 
their own deeds of obedience before the tribuoal of Jehovah, are 
convicted as criminals and pronounced to be heirs of wrath. The 
charge is absolute, the verdict clear, the crimination universal. 
And the law, the more it is understood, the more discovers the 
radical wickedness of the human heart, for by it comes the know- 
ledge of sin. This conviction of sin should lead to the acknowledg- 
ment of it, to repentance and turning from it, and to the acceptance 
of that righteousness which is the free gift of God's grace unto 
every one that believeth. 

From the whole of this exposition let us derive four important 
conclusions and lessons. 

1. We see the value of having the truth, and the duty ofjspreading 
it, although this be accompanied with an increased responsibility , 
and may in case of unfaithfulness ^ lead to an augmented condemna- 
tion. 

It is easy to apply this remark to modern heathendom and 
to missionary labours in general. ** Do you believe that the heathen 
are all damned when they die 9 " No, there is a way in which 
they may be saved, through the mercy and forbearance of God ; 
provided they obey their consciences, live up to the light and truth 
they possess, and have faith in God, accordhig to such knowledge of 
Him as they are able to acquire. In this case their righteousness 
will be very defective, and intrinsically without merit before the 
bar of Jehovah ; but still, as it proceeds from a right principle of 
reverence, submissiveness, and faith within them, it* may accepted, 
through the intercession and mediation of Jesus Christ, without 
whom no man can come to the Father. 
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" Ah ! but they have never heard of him at all, and how can 
they come to God by him? " He may be their friend and advocate 
though they know him not. It is for his sake, and because 
of his merits, that their poor, but sincere service is not rejected 
by the court of heaven ; aud though they understand it not now, 
they shall know it hereafter, when they appear before the great 
white throne, and join to cast their crowns in adoring gratitude at 
their Redeemer's feet Thus, " in every nation, he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness is accepted of Him." 

"If so, then what is the use of sending the Gospel to the 
heathen, seeing that many are sure to disbelieve it and incur a 
more severe condemnation than if they had been left to perish in 
heathenism 1 " The use is great, and the duty imperative. Our 
warrant is the strict command to '' go into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature." This is due to God, who devised 
the gospel, and to Jesus Christ who carried out its amazing plan, 
at an infinite cost of humiliation and suffering to himself. To preach 
the gospel to the heathen is also due to them, to afford them higher 
means and stronger motives than they at present possess, that 
they may strive against sin and follow after holiness. Hence, 
many will be stirred up thereby to seek salvation and flee from the 
wrath to come, who, amid the stagnancy and darkness of their 
pagan condition, would have certainly and unresistingly succumbed 
to the evil one. True, a man might escape from hell even in 
heathenism, but how rare must such instances be I Perhaps not 
one in a million, or a score in a generation ; among the adult 
population of lands encompassed with the clouds of superstition and 
idolatry. But now, guided and stimulated by the gospel, hundreds 
and thousands may be saved and turned from their sins to God. 
Once more, he that might escape from perishing in an idolatrous 
land would be but little prepared for entering heaven. He would 
be saved but by the skin of his teeth. He might avoid punishment, 
but with what little honour and reward would he be crowned in 
the regions of immortality! But, under the illumination of gospel 
light, and impelled by its mighty incentives, those who escape from 
the pit and enter the gates of glory, are prepared to stand among 
the foremost sons of God. They are justified, sanctified, and 
glorified. They reign with Christ, with whom they have con- 
sciously and knowingly suffered upon earth. So that to spread the 
gospel in the world has a double effect in accomplishing greater 
good. It both multiplies immensely the number of those delivered 
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from wrath, and also mightily enhances the gloiy and happiness 
of each one admitted into the paradise of God. 

True, on the other hand, that those who refuse to repent and 
believe in Jesus, incur a heavier punishment and sink into a hotter 
hell, than if they had been left undisturbed in their native ignorance 
and depravity ; but let not this deter us from our duty, for we are 
not responsible for the way in which they will receive our message, 
while we are responsible for the diligence, self-denial and zeal with 
which we spread through all the earth abroad the good news of 
salvation, along with the loud warnings to repentance, which are 
contained in the oracles of God, committed to our trust. Let us 
be faithful, and let God be true, though all men else be traitors 
and liars. 

2. We who possess the word of God should be roused up to ^eall 
diligence both to understand its purport and to possess its salvation. 
We may signally fail in this matter ; we may be hearers of the 
truth, but not doers of it ; we may march to the bottomless pit, 
carrying the torch of the gospel in our hands ; and so may we 
finally perish and be all the worse, and none the better, throughout 
the ages of eternity, by reason of the holy name by which we have 
been called and the precious privileges with which we have been 
favoured ; and thus may God execute wrath upon us, and display 
his adorable righteousness in our destruction ; and thereby the 
more commend and set forth the height and depth and length and 
breadth of his proffered grace in Christ Jesus his Son ; what shall 
we then say ? Js God unrighteous who taketh vengeance ? Shall 
we be able to mitigate the horrors of our perdition by the reflection 
that the divine anger is not just Oh no ! But we should feel, 
even in the innermost dungeon of the pit, that we were suffering 
no more than we richly deserve, because when he called us we 
would not hearken, and when he stretched out his hands beseechingly, 
we would not regard it. Therefore, may he now laugh at our 
calamity, and mock at our terrors. Oh 1 beloved, you cannot do 
ill that good may come. The consequences of your sins will be all 
the same to you, even though God should make them, in some way 
and measure, redound to his praise. How shall you, how can you 
escape, if you neglect his great salvation, and permit the season 
of grace to pass you by, unregarded and unimproved ? Lo 1 you 
have the oracles of God ; you have ample means of knowledge, 
and every urgent motive to repent, believe, and obey. Can you 
Ihen sleep, as do others ? Can you fold your hands, like the slug- 
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gard, and complain to the messengers of mercy, ye have waked me 
too soon, I must slumber again? Oh ye sinners in Christendom^ ye 
careless ones in Sion, ye who are despising mercy by refusing to 
receive it, and rebelling against Christ, inasmuch as ye will not 
suffer him to reign over you ; hear one more warning, one more 
appeaU one more entreaty that you will be wise 1 " We beseech 
you, in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God." " Acquaint now 
thyself with him, and be at peace — ^and thereby good shall come 
unto thee ; " but if not, there remaineth nothing for you but a fear- 
ful looking for that fiery indignation which shaU devour the adver- 
saries of the Lord and of his anointed. 

3. Contemplate this appalling picture of aU the world guilty 
before God, All nations are comprised in this declaration ; all 
ranks, classes and characters are comprehended here. Ancients 
and modems, Gentiles and Jews, black men and white, rulers and 
ruled, rich and poor, men and women, learned and unlearned*, 
civilized and boorish, all are under sin; every mouth is stopped, 
the moment it would begin to speak in its own defence, and he 
who is wise hath only one cry permitted him, " God, be merciful 
to me, a sinner." What hast thou done, thou monster sin ? 

Sin hath laid waste 
Not here and there a country, but a world ; 
Despatching at one dire extended blow, 
Entire mankind, and for their sakes defacing 
A whole creation's beauty, with rude hands. 

Let US, then, hate sin, and forsake it ; nor rest till we have 
obtained a full deliverance from it according to the. method of the 
gospel of Christ. 

4. The way to become personally awakened to a sense of sin 
is to study well the divine law. This law comes not to us, naked, 
terrible, and alone. We see it in company with the glorious testi- 
mony of the grace of God. We can look at Sinai alongside of 
Calvary ; and thus will our impression of its terrors be deepened, 
while yet we are effectually delivered from despair. Ye who have 
no sense of sin, or but little ; sit down, I pray you, to peruse the 
commandments of God. Take them one by one, dive into their 
spiritual depths, be convinced of their rectitude and stringency, 
behold them illustrated in the pure life of Jesus, consider how they 
are upheld and vindicated by his agonising death, test and try your 
own disposition and behaviour by them ; and so shall you, by the 
help of God's Spirit, be convinced of sin, you shall gaze upon the 
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d^ths of Satan as boned in yoar own black heart, you shall tremble 
to think of the incessant current of your iniquities in the past, and 
how you have been daily treasuring up new wrath against your own 
soul, and how your vaunted virtues have been but splendid sins, bo 
that at any moment you might justly have been struck down by 
the thunderbolt of wrath, and consigned to the abodes of the damned ; 
oh! then shall you cry, *' What must I do to be saved ?" and then 
shall you receive the welcome answer, '* Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved." 



IX. 



(S0b^'s iP^tl|^0b of §lig|^0n:sm89. 



" But now apart from law the righteousness of God is manifested, being 
witnessed by the law and the prophets; even the righteousness of God by 
faith of Jesus Christ unto all and upon all that believe : for there is no differ- 
ence, for all have sinned and come short of the glory of God. And we are 
justified freely by his grace through the redemption which is in Christ Jesus, 
whom God hath set forth as a propitiation through faith in his blood, for a 
demonstration of his righteousness, for the remission of sins that are past in 
the forbearance of God ; for the demonstration of his righteousness at this 
time, to this end, that he might be just and the justifier of him which believeth 
in Jesus. Where, therefore, is boasting ? It is excluded. By what law ? 
Of works ? No, but the law of faith. Therefore we conclude that a man is 
justified by faith, apart from deeds of law. Is He the God of Jews only ? 
And not also of the Gentiles ? Yea of the Gentiles also : seeing it is one God 
which shall justify the circumcision by faith, and the uncircumcision through 
faith."— Rom. iii. 21—30. {New trans.) 



There is not a more interesting episode in English history than the 
story of the siege of Calais by Edward III. I'he king bad be- 
leaguered the town for a year, when the garrison surrendered, and 
sought to be let go with their lives. The incensed monarch de- 
manded that six of the principal citizens should be sent to him 
with the keys of the town, having halters about their necks, and 
without a covering to either their hands or their feet. Six brave 
men volunteered to go on this cruel embassy: and when they 
appeared before the king, were instantly ordered to execution. His 
noble hearted queen, Philippa, strenuously interceded for them, and 
at length obtained their release from the reluctant conqueror. She . 
then took them to her own tent, entertained them at a £east, and 

H 
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presenting them with money and clothes, dismissed them in safety. 
Now compare this much vaunted instance of human clemency with 
the mercy and compassion of Almighty God, and then you will 
confess how unlike his ways are to our ways, and his thoughts to 
our thoughts. Those burgesses of Calais deserved not to suffer at 
the hands of the king : and when he granted them their lives, it 
was in a spirit of sullen submission to the importunity and tears of 
his supplicating queen. And when she led them to her tent, to 
confer gifts upon them, it was not to make them her companions or 
friends, but only to send them away in a manner honourable to her- 
self. Yet behold with how much greater love has our offended 
God dealt most royally with us. We appeared before him, as 
culprits condemned, with the halter of our sentence hanging round 
our bared necks, and if he had ordered our instant execution, we 
could not have impugned the justice of the decree which condemned 
us, any more than we could resist the power which would have 
punished us. But God was merciful and disposed to pardon us. 
He himself provided the means of our restitution to righteousness. 
He sent forth his Son to be the mediator between himself and us : 
not waiting to be moved to pity by our solicitations, he was the 
first to ask us to be reconciled : and then forgiving us our sins, he 
does not dismiss us with courtesy, but he receives us with honour, 
he enfolds us in his bosom, he calls us his servants, friends, and 
children, and makes us immortal sharers in his own eternal life. 
** God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life." 

This great doctrine of God's readiness to receive, forgive, and 
restore guilty men for the sake of his dear Son, Jesus Christ, is 
most elaborately unfolded in the verses to which we have now 
arrived in the course of these expositions. This magnificent 
passage has been well styled ''the very citadel of the Christian 
faith." It contains the most full and formal statement of the 
method of a sinner's justification before God, which is to be found 
in the whole compass of Kevelation. Before considering it in detail, 
it may be well for us to ponder two great and fundamental facts, on 
which the whole idea of a propitiation is dependent. ^ The one 
relates to God's kingly position in regard to us ; and the other, to 
our culprit condition in regard to him. 

First, God is a great king : and we all are his natural subjects. 
He has a rectoral and rightful authority over all intelligent 
creatures : and as they are tree moral agents, accountable for &eir 
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conduct, it is inevitable that he should exercise this sovereignty 
upon them. We are bom into his universe, and ipso facio under 
His government. This is quite independent of our choice or 
su£&ages. We were never consulted whether we would have it so. 
It is so, and we cannot help it. A person born in England finds 
himself, as he grows up, checked, and trammelled, and hedged 
about with laws of legislation, or of social custom, which were 
neither of his devising, nor of his adopting, yet to which he is 
bound under fearful penalties to conform. By a like anterior 
necessity, he is bom under a system of physical laws, still more 
rigorous and invariable, which he can neither elude nor alter. He 
possesses a body, which he never asked for, and one constituted 
with reference to a million objects and influences around him, 
which existed for ages before himself, and which are wholly beyond 
his control. Fire will burn him, water drown him. and a fall 
bruise him. He can only see with his eyes, and hear with his 
ears. He can neither slam through the air like birds, nor live in 
the ocean like fishes. These and other conditions of his existence 
he may desire to change, but he is not able : he must submit to 
them, or periih. Here, then, are two systems of government, 
with which we have to do, by the necessities of our birth and 
being. From that which is human and political we can escape, if 
we deem it needful, by passing over to some other land : but from 
that which is divine and natural we cannot escape so long as we 
live upon the earth. It presses upon us from our cradle to our 
grave, and accompanies us whithersoever we may travel. Thus far, 
you will all readily assent to the statements which have been made. 
Now what I want further to convince you of is, that just as you 
are of necessity born into the midst of these two systems of laws, 
so are you also, by a like necessity of your being, born under sub- 
jection to a third, possessing a still higher and more awful charac- 
ter than either of the other two. This is Jehovah's moral dominion 
or sway. You are amenable to other than political and natural 
laws, even to those which are moral and spiritual. These laws 
come from God. They express his character. They are sus- 
tained by His authority. They are inseparable from his position 
as the Creator of our souls, the object of our worship, and the 
arbiter of our destiny. They press upon us every day and hour, 
wherever we may dwell, and whatever we may do. They are 
more subtle and profound than either political or physical ordi- 
nances. They are more searching in their application, more stringent 
in their requisitions^ and more tremendous in their sanctions. 
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Add to all this, that th«y are more enduring in their operation. 
You may get away firom the coils of national law by journeying to 
another country : and yon will be released from these physicnd laws 
when death shall transfer you to another world : but you will not 
even then escape from the control of Qod's moral law. Kather, 
will eternity bring you more directly and yividly under its power: 
and you will find, beyond the bourne of earth and time, other pro- 
vinces of being, all equally subject to the moral dominion of Him, 
who spake in thunder on Mount Sinai, and who republished his law 
in milder tones on the Moimt of the Beatitudes. 

Should any complain oi their subjection to the kingly power 
of God, I would reply, first of all, that it is vain for them to murmur 
and rebel, seeing that it is so, and they cannot help it. T would also 
remind them that God's sovereignty is rightful and holy, ths^ all 
his laws are just and good, and that to obedience is attached a 
portion of perfect peace, yea, of '* fulness of joy in God's presence, 
and pleasures at His right hand for evermore." 

Secondly, The whole world is proven gtjiltt in gob's 
SIGHT. We resent His authority, and feel submission a hardship, 
simply because we are conscious rebels before Him. Ours are the 
feelings of culprits who hate the laws which they have broken, and 
the breach of which has brought them into wretchedness and 
trouble. This is true of all mai^d, without limitation or excep- 
tion. It is true of all nations, and of every individual in each 
nation or tribe. This is the solemn truth which Paul labours to 
demonstrate and enforce in the first few chapters of this epistle. 
He adopts two lines of argument The first is purely hisiorical. 
It consists of an appeal to &cts. These we have already discussed. 
We have seen how Paul describes the Gentile world, with all its 
black impieties and impurities, and how he also convicts the Jewish 
world of like iniquities and crimes. We may ourselves, and at any 
time, adopt the same method of inquiry, and it will lead to precisely 
the same results. There is palpable evidence on every side of us, 
there are distinct records in national annals, there are undisguised 
confessions from individual men, there are manifest immoralities in 
legislation and general society, all which will go to convince any im- 
partial judge, of the great truth that all have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God. You may bring up any part of the community 
you choose to the bar of justice and reason, and even with all the 
superficiality and partiality which must attach to human investi- 
gations, you wiU be compelled to pronounce against it a quick and 
decisive verdict. And so might you go forth into the wide world. 
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and whatever tribe of people you might come upon, you might 
instantly charge them with manifold transgressions against the law 
of God. You might so charge them, although you Imd never seen 
them or heard of them before, and you might do it without the 
least fear of being successfully contradicted. Wide and multiplied 
have been the discoveries of modem navigation ; new and beautiful 
islands, large and busy continents, have been added to our maps 
of geography : but never yet has any country been brought to 
light, whose inhabitants are holy, upright, and sinless, but all alike 
are found to be estranged from God, enslaved by passion, and 
addicted to multifarious crimes. So certain is this to be the case, 
that, as soon as we hear of a new land, we think at once of send- 
ing out a missionary to it, assured that his services will be wanted: 
nor does it ever enter into our minds to look anywhere for a 
perfectly righteous people, or even among ourselves for one single 
man whose character is without a flaw, and whose conduct from his 
youth up has been without a fault So complete and irresistible 
is the historical demonstration of man's universal sinfulness. 

But there is another mode of reasoning adopted by Paul. We 
shall find it elaborated in the fifth chapter. It wears the 
aspect of an a priori argument Beference is made to certain great 
principles which affect the condition and development of the age 
of man as a whole. From these it follows that what belongs to 
one, belongs to all : and that no individual exceptions can occur 
to those moral peculiarities which distinguish our nature in its 
present Men state. God, our Maker and Governor, has certain 
sublime purposes to effect in our history as a world. To doubt 
this would be to question his wisdom in our creation : while to 
deny that those purposes must nltimately be accomplished would 
be a reproach at once to his faithfulness and to his sovereign power. 
Now, the apostle in developing the philosophy of this subject, 
boldly announces, as a fundamental principle of God's dealings 
with mankind, the organic unity of our race. It is the same pro- 
found doctrine, which we find him proclaiming on Mars' HiU in 
Athens, when he says, that " God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on the face of the earth." AU are 
bound together by the ties of a common nature, as they have 
sprung from one common origin. They are all alike implicated 
in the chain of their Creator's great designs. They are all uk- 
iduded in certain general categories of a moral description. They 
are all burdened with the same responsibilities and exposed to 
the same contingencies. Their Uves, umversally» are all wovexi 
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and intertwined together by innumerable mutual dependencies 
and crossings, so as to form one vast extended sheet of tapestry, 
on which the Deity is elaborately working out some of the 
grandest scenes and pictures of his own matchless performances. If 
so, we must perceive at once the originally homogeneous nature 
of the raw material of which that tapestry is being fabricated. 
This must be one and the same in quality and in texture, through 
every thread and fibre of it, however much it may come to differ 
in hue, and fineness, and beauty, when ultimately finished in the 
master's pattern. Therefore, if any part of this be naturally foul 
and vile, all is so too : if one man be unclean, all are unclean : if 
one be guilty before God, all must be the same : the species is one, 
and all members of it must, without an exception, be creatures 
of the same order, having the same character, and standing in the 
same relation to Almighty God. Yes, we are a guilty race, a 
generation of evil-doers. The world is one world, the human 
feunily is one family, the same blood flows in all veins, the same 
moral likeness runs through all characters : and no lapse of ages, 
no latitude and variety of residence, no novelty of circumstances, 
can prevent men from being natively what they always have been, 
since Gain, the first son of Adam and Eve, was bom unto them 
after the Fall. All children since begotten, have been but Gains, 
in germinal disposition : and we know of no self-developing power 
in man, whereby a different result can be arrived at, and our 
offspring can commence existence morally better and stronger 
than ourselves. '* Who can bnng a clean thing out of an un- 
clean ? Not one." 

Such being the case, let us ask the solemn question, '* How 
can a man be just with God ?" Must we all inevitably and hope- 
lessly perish ? Gan we be saved from our sins, and restored to 
our Maker's favour and love ? And if so, by what means and on 
what condition? It is exactly such inquiries as these, which are 
answered in the passage before us. The answer to them con- 
stitutes the very marrow and pith of the gospel. And what we 
learn is, 

1. That God can save us from our sins and recover us to his 
favour : 

2. That He can do this by freely and generously forgiving us 
all our sins, and absolutely remitting their penalty : 

3. That this forgiveness of man's sins is not a wanton and arbi- 
trary act of the divine clemency, which might outrage his own 
holiness and dishonour his law : 
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4. Nor is it the reward, merited or unmerited, of works of 
righteousness and l^al obedience, vhich we can render in the 
fdtore as a coonterbalanoe and set-off against our trangressions in 
the past: 

5. But it is rendered possible hy the sacrificial sufferings and 
death of his Son our Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave himself as 
a ransom for our souls : 

6. That this benefit accrues to us simply and solely on the con* 
dition of faith or trust in the blood of Christ, assuming only that 
we have a true knowledge of sin which leads us heartily to repent 
of it, and to seek deliverance from the curse of a broken law: 

7. That this is a mode of making us righteous in God's 
sight, in complete harmony with His own perfect righteousness 
of character and law : 

8. That this method of justification appertains alike to all man- 
kind, for as there is no essential difference in their sinfulness, so 
there is none in the way of their recovery to holiness and life : 

9. That this plan of mercy leaves no ground of boasting to man, 
but ensures all tiie glory to God : 

10. That it is the same which has existed from the beginning, 
being spoken of, however dimly, by both Moses and the prophets. 

The inference is plain that none need despair : that all may be 
saved : that the blame of any man's being lost, to whom the word 
of this salvation is sent, must rest with himself and not with God : 
and that it is the duty of those who are entrusted with the 
ministry of reconciliation to proclaim a free, and full, and present 
salvation to every one that believeth. 

Let me make a few remarks on each verse in detail. 

t;. 21. *' But now," that is, in this Christian dispensation, ** the 
righteousness of God," his method of displaying his righteousness 
in restoring guilty men to righteousness, '*is manifested," or 
openly explained. It was "witnessed by the law and the 
prophets." The Old Testament, both in its typical ordinances, 
as well as in some express statements, had shewn that God saves 
men, through grace by faith, and not on the ground of their 
meritorious performance of legal works. 

This righteousness is " without law," apart from it, not on 
the ground of any obedience rendered to it by those who are 
justified, or treated as righteous, before God. The truth is that 
they are all proved transgressors of the law: and therefore to 
stand right with the lawgiver, it is needful for them to receive a 
totally different treatment from that which the infringed command- 
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ment requires. The law oondemm, aod it cannot at the same 
time acquit. It cannot both convict and pardon. Let it be 
granted that you have committed one sin, just one, still it is plain 
tbat from the consequences of that one sin tbe law can neTer 
deliver you. You may have continued in obedience for a long 
period previously, but that one transgression is enough to incur 
the execution of that sentence, "In the day that thoa eatest 
thereof, thou shalt surely die." And then afterwards, by no 
course of resumed obedience, however unfaltering and persistent, 
could you annul the awful declaration, '* Cursed is every one tliat 
continueth not in all things that are written in the book of the law 
to do them." Law must be consistent with itself. It must be 
stem, inflexible, rigorous, relentless. You have sinned : it has 
condemned you. 'Tis enough: tears, entreaties, vows, all are 
now in vain. That one crime proved against you, though years 
ago perpetrated, not yet atoned for, not yet forgiven, will outweigh 
a wbole lifetime of subsequent repentance however sincere, or oi 
subsequent obedience, however scrupulous. A murder was once 
committed. The perpetrator of it escaped. No one at the time 
suspected him. In a remote district he lived for many years, 
studious, benevolent, inoffensive. At length he was suspected, 
seized, tried, convicted, condemned, hanged. All the goodness 
of his later years was disregarded. That one act was proved 
against him, and by it he perished. Such is the voice of law. 
Only he can be justified by its deeds, who fulfils every precept 
unceasingly and all bis days. But for transgressors it provides no 
door of escape. Its language to them is only one of vengeance, 
and can never be turned into forgiveness and mercy. 

Therefore, if we are justified by God at all, it must be ** freely 
by his grace." We have not, cannot have, and are not en- 
couraged to seek any goodness of our own, to recommend us to 
the notice of an offended God, disarm his justice, and earn his 
approving smile. Labour and toil, if you will, in works of law, 
^loral and ceremonial, with the utmost sincerity, punctiliousness, 
and diligence ; continue in fasting, almsgiving, and prayers ; be an 
example unto all men for purity, honesty, beneficence, and truth ; 
add to all this an assiduous discharge of every relative duty and a 
constant observance of every religious service: bring up this 
attempted righteousness to the highest and most difficult pitch of 
perfection : in tbe matter of justice give to every man his due, 
and restore fourfold where any have been wronged by you : in the 
matter of charity, bestow all your goods to feed the poor^and 
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sunender your body to be burned: and then rely upon it all 
for the expiation of one single ain, even the least and most venial 
of yonr v^lfdl iniquities, and behold, it will ntteriy fail you : and 
this last remnant of scdf-righteoosness will shot you oat from a 
mercy which most be wholly a £cee gift, and cover yon with a 
condemnation such as those deserve who continue not in all things 
required by the law to do them. 

V. 22, The expression, ** unto all and upon all,** is perhaps 
intensive, and contains but one idea. If not, it may mean that this 
righteousness is imputed to every believer for justification and 
imparted to every one for sancUfication. But I am disposed to 
thmk the phrase is a cumulative one, and implies a metaphor. 
God's grace resembles a flood of water, which not only reaches to 
believers, but comes upon them like the waves of the sea, to 
cover all their unrighteousness and drown all their guilt. Their 
Bins sink into its depths like stones in the midst of the ocean, to be 
remembered against them no more for ever. In this mode of 
mercy there is no difference between one man and another. 

V. 23. " For all have sinned and come short of the glory of 
God.'' God's glory is both his holiness and happiness. For 
man to come short of it is for him to fail, through sin, of realizing 
the image of his holiness and so to forfeit the enjoyment of his 
presence and rewarding smile in heaven. Even the best and most 
reputable of men have thus failed to reflect the divine image and 
deserve the divine approval : and therefore, as condemned by the 
law, they must, if saved at all, be justified on precisely the same 
principle as that which procures the acceptance and establishes the 
peace of the most reprobate and vile. If you need forgiveness at 
all, there is but one way of obtaining it, by faith, and through 
grace. You may be amiable and gentle in spirit, dutiful and 
aflectionate in every domestic relationship, faithful and upright in 
every commercial engagement, chaste and pure in personal habits, 
chivalrous in points of honour, educated and refined, charitable, 
generous, devoted to your particular church, and in all this ex- 
cellence sincere and genuine : but still you are a sinner against 
God, and in the way of your acceptance with Him, you stand on 
exactly the same level as the most flagrantly vicious and brutal 
of all your feUow-creatures. You must consent to be freely for* 
given for Christ's sake, and for his only, even as they. You and 
they occupy the same side of the great gulf : over which there is 
but one bridge of passage, and it matters little that your position 
lies nearest to the edge. Your house may be on a hill, and youv 
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neighbour's in the vale ; but both are equally distant from the 
stars. Here, then, is a righteous man as the world reckons : and 
here is a most wretched outcast and yiolator of all decency and 
virtue. How shall they both be saved ? There is but one way ; 
and because the publicans and harlots are most ready to enter 
thereby, it may often happen that they press into the kingdom 
before the faultless and reputable among Scribes and Pharisees. 
Thus does the Gospel level all distinctions, and reduce us all to 
one lowly state of utter helplessness in ourselves, that so we may 
be all shut up to the faith which is in Christ Jesus. 

V, 24, 25, Redemption is the purchase of a slave's freedom. 
The price may be either money, or aught else deemed by those 
concerned an equivalent. Here, redemption is the procuring of 
a sinner's freedom from the slavery of sin and Satan. To that 
slavery we are made subject through the condemnation of God's 
law. Therefore the ransom required for our deliverance needs to 
be paid to God, and not to the Evil One, by whom, as by a jailor, 
we are are held in captivity. Here the ransom was Christ^s 
own precious life and blood. This is called a '* propitiation." 
We think at once of the mercy-seat in the Hebrew Holy of Holies. 
It was wont to be sprinkled with the atoning blood of prescribed 
sacrifices. (See Exodus xxv. 1 — 22. and Matt. xx. 28.) Jesus 
is both an expiating victim of sacrifice, and also a true mercy-seat, 
covering a broken law and being the medium and shrine of God's 
negotiating with us and conferring blessings upon us. This He 
is '' set forth " to be, a word which imports two things : first, that 
God so proclaims and announces him to us, and next that He 
prophesied beforehand through his inspired servants, both the 
sufferings of Jesus and the glories that should follow. 

Our faith fixes itself on the " blood " of Christ. This blood was 
shed as a distinct expiation for human crimes. It was shed in the 
interests of law and in the cause of justice. Man was a sinner: 
Jesus offered Himself as man's representative and substitute : in 
our nature he died, and thereby submitted to the penalty of the 
law, vindicating its holiness, and maintaining its sanctions. And 
thus, for his sake God can forgive sinners: and yet do it in 
justice, because the word of his law is fulfilled which demands 
death as the consequences of transgression. 

God cannot gratify one of his attributes alone, and at the 
expense of the rest. In restoring guilty men to favour, he had to 
meet the demands both of his mercy, and of his justice. We 
can never combine the two. We may sometimes show mercy at the 
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expense of justice. But God could not : and therefore he con- 
trived to harmonize both attributes. In Christ we see both his 
love and his righteousness. He is a just God, yet a Saviour. 
"When He forgives the man who believes in the blood of Christ, 
it is not according to the law, for by it man should bear his own 
sin, nor is it against the law, for its requirements are satisfied 
by the death of Jesus : but it is above the law, seeing that grace is 
stronger than righteousness, yet it is for the law, as the law there- 
by is promoted and established. 

Hereby " sins that are past " are remitted. They are passed 
through the forbearance of God. This forbearance affords respite 
to sinners. Their crimes are not instantly punished. The exe^ 
cution of wrath is delayed. During this time pardon is obtain- 
able on gospel terms. Some understand the time past, to refer to 
the preceding ages. If so, we are taught that sins forgiven then 
were only remitted conditionally, and in prospect of Christ's 
death, which ratified the pardon, and made it real, valid and 
enduring. 

V. 30. Here the prepositions have the same meaning : or if not, 
the difference is slight. "By" faith, means on the ground 
of faith, objectively viewed: and "through" faith means 
through its instrumentality, subjectively regarded. Faith is all 
the condition required. Do you feel and acknowledge your sin- 
fulness ? Are you penitent in God's sight ? Are you anxious to 
experience his forgiving love ? Then believe in it. Believe that 
God can be gracious, and freely absolve you from all your guilt 
and sin : that He can do it honourably and validly through the 
atoning death of Jesus Christ : that nothing further is needed to 
satisfy his justice, and maintain the authority of his law : that 
you can render nothing, and that you are asked to offer nothing, 
to diminish your criminality before God, or to mitigate the severity 
of his wrath: and so be satisfied with the propitiation of 
Christ, because the Father is satisfied with it. Take it, plead it, 
trust to it, shelter in it : and that moment you are saved. Faith 
is needed : and no substitute for it can be allowed. Only faith is 
needed, and not works of the law. And therefore you can be 
saved, and saved now : for this righteousness is unto all and upon 
all them that believe. 
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Do we then make void the law by faith ? Not at all : bat we establish 
the law/' — RoH. iii. 81. — (New trans,) 



God cannot deny or contradict himself. He cannot recall his own 
words or disannul his own law. *' I am the Lord, I change not,'' 
is his solemn testimony concerning himself. (Mai. iii. 6.) Yet it 
might seem, at first sight, as if the doctrines of grace were 
radically opposed to the divine law, so that whichever be esta- 
blished, the other must fall : and doubtless there are divines who 
have delighted to set these two things, grace and law, against each 
other in a way most derogatory to the divine holiness and con- 
Bistency, and at the same time most bewildering to our consciences 
and to our natural sense of equity and truth. St. Paul anticipates 
this difficulty, and boldly bids us look into the alleged antagonism 
between grace and law i affirming the principle, without limitation 
or hesitancy, that so far from the gospel making void the law, it 
actually confirms and establishes it. *' Do we then make void the 
law through faith? God forbid: yea, we establish the law." In 
seeing how this is done, let us look, first, at the ground and object 
of faith : and secondly, at its condition and operation, 

I. Consider the gbound or object of faith. 

We must look back on the preceding verses. Here we find two 
important points. 

1. We " are justified freely by his grace." (v. 24.) God for- 
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gives OS our sms in a most frank and absolate manner. He remits 
the entire penalty of them. He exponges the whole guilt of them, 
and places us, in relation to his law, in the position of those who 
have never sinned at all. He does so without regard to any good 
deeds or works on our part He does so without exacting from 
us any offerings, sufferings, or labours, in the way of compensation 
Of expiation. So free, unrestricted, and generous, is the justification 
of the sinner by the sovereign grace of Qod. 

But 2, He does this ** through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus,'* Here we see the qualifying condition of the divine 
clemency. God forgives sin in an absolute way, so far as our 
works and deservings are concerned : but He does not forgive sin 
in an absolute manner, so far as his own grounds of action are con- 
cerned. His conduct is not wanton and arbitnCry. It is not the 
result of rectoral weakness or sentimental pity. It is not tanta- 
mount to a confession that He has been expecting too much from 
his creature, man ; and that now we have sinned. He must indul- 
gently look over our offence. It is not because, now it comes to 
the point. He cannot make up his mind to punish us as He had 
threatened and as we deserve. No ! Beloved, we must not, even 
in thought, ascribe to the most Holy (rod, anything like human 
caprice or imbecility. He remembers his word: He upholds his 
kw. If He forgives us our sins, it is because He has first re- 
deemed us, or bought us back to himself by the surrender and 
sacrifice of his Son Jesus Christ Him hath God set forth to be 
our '' propitiation,'^ for the remission of sins that are past. God 
has made him our substitute, and treated him as we deserve to be 
treated. He knew no sin, yet is he smitten of GK>d, as if he had 
been guilty of every sin. *' The Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all." Thus, though we, the real offenders, be for- 
given, the law of God is not broken. Its authority is not weakened, 
nor are its holy rigours softened. We see its threatenings fulfilled, 
its penalties exacted : and none can say that the Great Eling 
falsifies his own edict or suUies his own holiness, even when He 
justifies the ungodly and snatches from perdition the chief of 
sinners. 

Here, again, two questions occur. 1. Is such a propitiation 
kgitimate, allowable in justice ? 2. Is this particular propitiation 
adequate to the occasion ? 

1. On the^r^^ point, it is surely enough to say that a voluntary 
substitute may snSsfer for others. It would be ui^ust for God to 
compel a third party to sufbr for sinners : but when one comes 
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forward, willingly and spontaneously, to take on him our yoke and 
bear our burden, certainly it is no outrage to our sense of righteous- 
ness for his offer to be accepted. But still it might seem unjust 
and wrong for an innocent substitute for sinners' to suffer their 
penalty for ever, absolutely to forfeit his happiness and sacrifice his 
being, and make himself an eternal wreck. I think our consciences 
would revolt against such a Ticarious suffering as that. We in- 
stinctively feel that any penalty inflicted on the innocent for the 
sake of the guilty, must be temporary in its duration. It must not, 
as our own punishment would have done, last and endure for ever. 

But, further, if any sense of wrong should still linger in our 
minds, in regard to one suffering in our stead, it would surely be 
removed if we could see him in some way compensated for his un- 
merited sorrows aftd self-sacrifice : so that, in the issue, we should 
find him none the loser, but vastly the gainer, by all that be had 
vicariously and temporarily endured. 

Behold, how these things all meet in Christ : and see how 
legitimate and allowable it was that such a propitiation should be 
made for our sins. As to voluntariness, He himself says (John x. 
17, 18), " Therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay 
down my life that I might take it up again. No man taketh it 
from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power to lay it 
down, and I have power to take it again. This commandment 
(or injunction) have I received of my Father." As to the duratm 
of Christ's sufferings, we know that, though terrible and severe, 
they were of short continuance. The whole term of his humiliation 
only reached the average life of man : while his acutest agony was 
only for the space of three hours, and his subjection to the power 
of death lasted less than two entire days. Look, too, at his enstt- 
ing reward. If there were "the sufferings of Christ," there were 
also the "glories that should follow." "We see Jesus, who 
was made for a little while lower than the angels, for the suffering 
of death, crowned with glory and honour." He, " for the joy that 
was set before him, endured the cross, despising the shame, and is 
set down at the right hand of the throne of God." Thus is the 
promise fulfilled, " He shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall 
be satisfied." 

Thus may we be satisfied that when He "who knew no sin" 
wa3 "made to be sin for us," it was not in violation of justice, nor 
was it an act of wantonness and cruelty. 

2. The second question was. Is this particular propitiation^ 
allowable in itself, adequate to the occasion ? 
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That Jesus actually died for our sins, is at once admitted : and 
that before " He bowed his head and gave up the ghost," He en- 
dured most excruciating torture of body as well as the most horrible 
agony of mind^ is equally certain. But we want something more 
to satisfy us of the efficacy of his atoning work. If all that he 
suffered had been endured by a mere man like ourselves, how- 
ever holy and righteous he might have been, we should not feel 
convinced of its efficacy to expiate our sins. Nor should we be 
satisfied to be told that our Bedeemer was an angel, however high 
in rank or pure in nature. We should still doubt whether his 
death was equivalent to the penalty demanded by the sin of the 
world ? Who, then, is Jesus Christ ? He is the Son of God. He 
is an express and personal incarnation of Deity. The immortal 
Creator cannot himself die ; but He can ally himself to and identify 
himself with a human nature, and that human creature may suffer 
and die, and in his suffering and death Jehovah himself may be so 
implicated and concerned as to justify the expression that ** God 
hath purchased the church with his own blood." And when wicked 
men slew Jesus of Nazareth, we may truly affirm that they crucified 
the Lord of glory. Here it is that we see the ground of the in- 
finite meritoriousness and expiating efficacy of the death of Christ. 
The suffering was human, but its atoning power is magnified and 
enhanced by all the attributes and glory of Deity. It is the same 
thing to us as if our very Maker, Preserver, and Heavenly King 
had borne our sins in his own body on the tree. The value of 
this expiation consists in its moral impressiveness. Of this we may 
all be made sensible, if we will devoutly ponder the mystery of 
Christ crucified. We can also imagine how purer creatures than 
ourselves, as angels, must be affected by the same spectacle. We 
can also, in some measure, though very inadequately, realize the 
feeling with which God himself must ever contemplate this great 
transaction. He " so loved the world that He gave his only be- 
gotten Son for it," and that Son He gave to be accounted ** a 
curse " for our sake, and to expire in agony and shame before the 
face of the whole world, as one banished from heaven, forsaken of 
God, and even outcast from men. 

Oh I shall not this spectacle inspire us with terror and awe, 
with sorrow and shame ? . shall it not affect us most profoundly 
with a sense of God's inviolable rectitude and holiness? shall it 
not convince us of his intolerable hatred of sin, and of his in- 
exorable determination to punish it ? Shall we not tremble to see» 
on Calvary, how grievous a thing it is to break God's law, and how 
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ftarfiil a thing it is to fall into his hands, as a yictim of his 
nghteotts vengeance ? Rather than the law should be broken, or 
that sin should go unpaniafaed, God gives up his own dear Son, to 
bleed and die. What than this can more efifectoally persuade us 
that the '* wages of sin " is death ? What than this can more 
vividly inspire as with hatred of sin, or fill us with guilty dread if 
we have already committed it 9 What than this can more power- 
fully deter the tempted from rebellion, arrest the eriminal, or 
incite the obedient to watchful diligence and reverential fear? For 
ourselves to suffer and be banished to the lake of fire might impress 
us less with a sense of God's holy fidelity and truth. For the 
whole race of men to perish in their crimes would be a less awiiil 
demonstration of the divine righteousness and wratb. The angels 
once beheld how flaming vengeance pursued mutinous myriads of 
their own rank and order, and hurled them into an eternal abyss 
of darkness and fire ; and well might they tremble, as they stood 
upon the snowy battlements of heaven, for the first and last time 
darkened with the cloud of Jehovah's displeasure, to see their 
guilty comrades precipitated into hell. But oh I methinks, they 
tremble more when they think of Calvary, shudder with a livelier 
horror of transgression, feel more grateful to the grace and love 
which have kept them from falling : and renew, with heartier tow, 
their firm resolve to do only God's will, and sing only his praise. 

Thus are the high ends of justice secured by the death of Christ: 
and thus is the law established in its broadest moral commands, 
and satisfied in its deepest moral requirements. 

From this it will be easy to see how also in a lower sense, the 
law is established by faith. Do you speak of the law of Moses, in 
its characteristic rites and ceremonies, and in its typical oblations 
and sacrifices? All these were the shadow of good things to 
come: their substance is Christ. Without him, they bad no 
meaning or value at all : but now he has come, they are all abro- 
gated and have passed away, so far as their form and letter are 
concerned. £ut they still live in their substance and antitype, 
in whom they are all verified, and by whom they have been all 
explained and ratified. Not one jot or tittle has fallen to the 
ground, but all has been fiilfilled. 

Similarly, with the prophetic Scriptures. The prophets all 
testified of Chrbt, and in him their word is at once accomplished 
and confirmed. We behold it to be a word of truth for ever. 
And thus, in every sense, the gospel harmonizes, substantiates, 
and complements the law. And in relation to the great 
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object, or foundation of faith, wo may boldly say, with Paul, ** Do 
we then make void the law through faith? God forbid: yea, 
we establish the law." 

II. We are to consider the conditions and operations of 
FAITH. Here the same principle holds good : and faith confirms, 
and does not nullify, the law. 

It will be sufficient for us to shew this in regard to the great 
moral requirements of God's immutable law. 

Looking at the preceding verses, we find that we are justified 
" by faith without the deeds of the law :" and that this faith is '* in 
his blood " who is our propitiation. At first it seems as if faith 
must be directly opposed to the demands of God's law : but, on 
more profoundly considering the subject, we shall arrive at a quite 
contrary conclusion. Let us view faith in three lights. Consider 
the act of faith, its preliminary condition, and its necessary result 

1. In the act of faith, the penitent distinctly trusts in the atoning 

death of Jesus Christ, as the ground of his acceptance, and believes 

that, for the sake of Christ, God blots out the remembrance of his 

sins. Now, this act of faith is in accordance with God's promise, 

yea, with his command. When Jesus was asked about the work 

of God, he replied (John vi. 29), " This is the work of God, that 

ye believe on him whom he hath sent" This is the work, the act 

of obedience to God, which he now demands at our hands. The 

requisition of faith becomes a law, to disobey which is to set all 

God's law at defiance, and refuse allegiance to the Most High. 

But to believe, is by one single act of homage and subjection, to 

submit ourselves to God and place ourselves under law to him. 

Thus is faith essentially obedience to God's law, and by it the 

authority of God in his law is acknowledged and established. 

This same act establishes the law in another way also. It 
discerns the nature of ChrisCs atoning work: and acquiesces in 
it J as an arrangement which vindicates the divine holiness, righteous- 
ness, and truth. It thus acknowledges the validity of God's law, 
and the need of sustaining its authority. The spirit of faith, the 
temper of mind in which one believes in Christ to the saving of the 
soul, is not a spirit of lawlessness and licentiousness, but of reverence 
and regard for holiness and truth. We believe in Christ not be- 
cause we hate God's law, but because we love it : not to eman- 
cipate us from its requirements, but to screen us from its penalty : 
not because we are opposed to it, but because it is opposed to us ; 
and v^e desire at once to disarm its enmity and to secure it as our 
friend. We look to Jesus to save us, not from the law, as a just 
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and beneficent rule of life, bat from our sins against tbe law and 
the fatal consequences of them. This leads us to notice — 

2. The preliminary condUion of fiBiith, which is repentance. It is 
not the hardened unhumbled sinner who is told to believe in Christ. 
No promise of pardon is made to him in his present state. He is 
warned of danger and exhorted to repent. But it is when the Holy 
Spirit has convinced us of sin that He receives of the things of 
Christ and shews them unto us. Then do we hate our sins, as 
well as mourn over them. We resolve against the repetition of 
them, and go about to make what compensation is in our power for 
the evil which we have done by themi We earnestly long for the 
future to follow after, and attain unto that which is good. Faith 
sets us free to do this : and is only possible where the Holy Ghost 
has created this pious disposition in the heart. And, therefore, it 
establishes and honours the law, not by conniving at our past 
follies, but by making us smart and lament because of them. We 
acknowledge that the law is holy, while we tremble and weep to 
see how we are sold under sin. 

3. So with the fruU of faith. This, too, is in harmony with 
holiness and obedience to God's law. When we are forgiven and 
set free from our sins, it is that we may serve sin no more. We 
do not take refuge in Christ in order to obtain permission 
to gratify every lust and passion of our depraved nature with 
impunity, but we take reftige in him against the wrath incurred 
by our crimes in the past, with the obligation not to repeat them 
in the future. Faith unites us to Christ that we may now share 
his nature, shine in his image, walk in his ways, and be upheld by 
his power. So Paul says to Titus (ii. 11 — 15), "For the grace 
of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared to idl men. Teaching 
us that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present world ; looking for 
that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the great God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ ; who gave himself for us, that He might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works. These things speak and exhort, 
and rebuke with all authority." 

Thus, in respect to both its object and its exercise, does faith con- 
firm the law. As regards God, his compassion harmonizes with 
his justice : or, as the psalmist says (Ps. Ixxxv. 10), " Mercy and 
truth have met together; righteousness and peace have kissed 
each other." As regards ourselves, freedom from the penalty of 
sin is made conducive to our love of righteousness ; and while we 
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are delivered from the curse of the broken law, we are alike 
stimulated and strengthened to walk in the way of God's command- 
ments in the future. " Do we then make void the law through 
faith ? God forbid : yea, we establish the law I " 

Let us deduce four great practical inferences. 

1. The greatest sinner may he forgiven. 

All sin may be forgiven to men if truly repented of and forsaken. 
There can be no reason why some sins should be pardonable, which 
will not apply to others also. Great sins, as well as little ones : 
sins against God, as well as against men : sins which the world 
execrates as well as those which it tolerates or applauds: sins 
occasionally committed, and those repeated ten thousand times : sins 
against the flesh and sins of the spirit: all, if any, may be 
remitted to the children of men. And why ? because of the in- 
finite efficacy of the blood of Christ. Consider, thou trembling 
soul, conscious of sin, the high and valid ground of the forgiveness 
which God holds out to thee. He may ask. How much owest 
thou unto thy Lord ? but it is not for fear thy debt should be too 
great for him to cancel. Let me not inquire, then, what thy 
special offences against heaven may be : 1 only demand whether 
you are truly penitent because of them all ? If so, I can point you 
to Christ. All thy burden He has borne, all thy sins He has 
expiated, and his blood can cleanse thee from every stain. Thou 
mayest, like Manasseh, have been an idolater ; or, like David, an 
adulterer: like Paul, thou mayest have persecuted the church; or 
like Peter have denied the Saviour with oaths and curses ; still 
may you be forgiven for the sake of Jesus. Paul says to the 
Corinthians (1. Cor. vi. 9 — 11), **Be not deceived: neither 
fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers 
of themselves with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor 
drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the king- 
dom of God (that is, so long as they continue to be such). And 
such were some of you : but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, 
but ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
spirit of our God." Do we not well, therefore, to shew the 
possibility of salvation to the most vile and reprobate of mankind ? 
Let no man say his sins are too great, too black, too numerous 
to be forgiven. Let every man look at the cross of Christ ; let 
him estimate the worth of that atoning death, let him see how God 
has magnified his law and made it honourable, so that now he can 
be just and yet justify the ungodly : and then let him confess that 
it is not his crimes, but his unbeUef which prevents him enter- 
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ing into peace. This righteoasnes, which is through the hlood of 
Jesus, is " unto all and upon all them that helieve." 

2. The least sinner must he saved hy grace through faith. You 
may have many virtues and few vices : you may he young, loving, 
affectionate, dutiful, and amiahle : you may he comparatively 
without sin: the world may call you innocent and harmless: 
you may he undefiled hy its black pollution : hut still you have a 
sinful and corrupt heart hefore God : you need forgiveness as traly 
as the greatest miscreant that walks the streets or lies in the 
jail : and that forgiveness you can receive only in the one way 
of grace through faith : you will not be forgiven of God because yoa 
have many excellences of character and life, or because your sins 
are less than those of your fellow-creatures, but it will be because 
Christ died for you, and because you trust simply and solely in the 
merits of his atoning death. 

3. See the guilt of refusing to he justified hy faith. I do not 
speak in general of neglecting or rejecting this great salvation, and 
of refusing to be saved at all : but I speak specifically of the guilt 
which attaches to self-righteousness and pride. If God has given 
his Son to die for our sins, it was because this great surrender of 
the object most dear to his heart was absolutely needful for the ex- 
piation of man's offences : and if He has resolved to bestow pardon 
purely as an act of his gratuitous clemency or grace, it is because 
it is really impossible for man to earn a right to it in any other way. 
Therefore to accept of salvation in this particular way is a solemn 
and imperative duty. We are no longer under the law of works, 
but of faith. God's command to us is to believe in Jesus. The 
Pharisee who labours to work out a righteousness of his own, so 
far from commending himself to God, is insulting and displeasing 
him j so far from keeping God's law, is breaking it ; so far from 
obeying God, is disobeying him. The only method of our justi- 
fication must be one which honours God's righteousness by an 
acknowledgment of our utter unrighteousness. ' To act otherwise, 
to patch up a meritorious character for ourselves, is to try to deceive 
the Almighty ; it is virtually to disclaim our share in man's 
guiltiness ; or it is to suppose that God can ignore his own solemn 
word, and sacrifice his eternal rectitude for the sake of our credit 
and advantage. Therefore, Pharisaism is the most determined, 
direct, and insolent of all sins. It at once despises the riches of 
God's grace and undermines the authority of his law. Hence the 
Saviouj^s stern denunciation and abhorrence of all pharisaic 
pretensions. He rebuked the Pharisee far more severely than the 
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conscious and abashed sinner. Nay, him he did not repulse, but 
invite to his arms of placability and love. " Gome unto me, and I 
will give you rest." " He giveth grace unto the humble, but the 
proud he beholdeth afar off." ** This man receiveth sinners still ;" 
but it is to save them from their sins. 

4. It is, plainly, the duty of the forgiven man to run in the way 
of GocTs commandments. All men expect the true Christian to lead 
an unblamable as well as an useful life. He is meant to be a 
' mirror of his master. He wears the livery of heaven, and should 
therefore serve the God of heaven. He is a child of God, and must 
come out from the world and be separate. As a pardoned rebeU 
let him return to his allegiance, otherwise he will be held a traitor 
in the camp. Let us remember how the apostle rebukes those 
** filthy dreamers " who ** turn the grace of God into lasciviousness," 
and if we would escape their doom let us avoid their hypocrisy. 
'^ Wherefore gird up the loins of your mind, be sober, and hope to 
the end for the grace that is to be brought unto you at the 
revelation of Jesus Christ: as obedient children not fashioning 
yourselves according to the former lusts in your ignorance : but as 
He which hath called you is holy, so be ye holy in all manner of 
conversation : because it is written, Be ye holy, for I am holy." 
(1 Pet. i. 13—16.) 
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" What^ therefore, shall we saj that Ahraham oar father hath found 
accordiog to the flesh ? For if Abraham were justified by works, he has a 
^oand of boasting : but this he has not before God. For what saith the 
Bcripture? Abraham believed God, and it was counted to him for 
righteousness. But to him that worketh, the reward is not reckoned 
according to grace, but according to due : while to him that worketh not, 
but believeth on him who justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for 
righteousness. Even as David also pronounces that man happy, to whom 
God reckons righteousness without works. *' Blessed are they whose iniquities 
are forgiven, and whose sins are covered. Blessed is the man to whom the 
Lord will not reckon sin." Is this benediction then upon the circumcision 
(only), or also upon the uncircumcision ? For we say that faith was 
reckoned to Abraham for righteousness. How was it then reckoned ? When 
he was in circumcision, or in uncircumcision ? Not in circumcision, but in 
uncircumcision. And he received the sign of circumcision, a seal of the 
righteousness of the faith which he had in his uncircumcision : to this end, 
that he might be the father of all them that believe in uncircumcision, that 
righteousness might be reckoned to them also: and the father of circumcision 
to them who not only are of the circumcision but who also walk in the steps 
of the faith of our father Abraham during his uncircumcison. 

*' For not through the law was the promise to Abraham or to his seed, that 
he should be heir of the world, but it was through the righteousness of faith. 
For if they which are of the law be heirs, faith is made void and the promise 
of none effect. Because the law worketh wrath : for where there is no law 
there is no transgression. Wherefore it is of faith, that it might be by grace, 
to the end that the promise might be sure to all the seed, not to that only 
which is of the law, but to that also which is of the faith of Abraham, who is 
the father of us all — (as it is written, '* I have made thee a father of many 
nations'')* — before him whom he believed, God, who gives life to the dead and 
calls the things which are not as though they were : who against hope in hope 
believed, that he might become the father of many nations, according to that 
which was spoken, " so shall thy seed be*" And being not weak in faith, he 
considered not his own body now dead, when he was about a hundred years 
old, neither yet the deadness of Sarah's womb. He staggered not at the 
promise of God through unbelief, but was strong in faith, giving glory to 
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God and being fnlly persuaded that what He has promised he is able also 
to perform. And therefore it was reckoned to him for righteousness. 

** Now it was not written for his sake only, that it was reckoned to himj: 
but also for as, to whom it will be reckoned, as believers on him who raised 
up Jesus our Lord from the dead, who was delivered for our offences, and was 
raised again for our justification." — Rom. iv. (New trans,) 



Having clearly enounced the doctrine of justification by grace 
through faith, the apostle in this chapter proceeds to illustrate and 
further corroborate that doctrine by examples taken from the 
Old Testament. He selects two typal instances, which are all- 
sufficient for his purpose. The first of these is the case of 
Abraham, who, it is shewn, was justified by faith, and not by the 
works of the law. The argument to support this position is purely 
historical : and consists partly of express citations from the words 
of the Old Testament, and partly of inferences founded on the 
recorded order of events in the patriarch's life. The instance of 
Abraham is adduced for two reasons. First, because the Jewish 
• objectors to Paul's doctrine boasted that they were Abraham's 
children. What, then, could be more conclusive than to show that 
Abraham himself was justified by faith, and not by works ? Again, 
Paul refers to Abraham in the latter part of this chapter, as the 
father of many nations, and not of one only, in order to prepare the 
WSLJ for a more thorough discussion of the doctrine that now the 
kingdom of heaven embraces the Gentile world, as well as the Jews. 
The other illustration is taken from the writings of David. It 
is shewn that he also announced the same truth concerning justifi- 
cation. He was the favourite hero and king of the Jewish people : 
he was one of the most illustrious types, as well as ancestors, of 
the promised Messiah : and furthermore, he was an acknowledged 
subject of inspiration, and wrote the most impassioned and 
devotional portion of the Old Testament scripture. No worthier or 
more influential witness could be found to stand alongside of our 
father Abraham : and by the testimony of these two the apostle 
fully establishes his point, and proves that his doctrine is no novelty, 
but that which was from the beginning. 

Let us now examine the verses of this important chapter in 
detail » and then close with a few practical inferences. 

Y. 1. The phrase, " as pertaining to the flesh," belongs to the 
word ** found'' or *• obtained," and not to the word "father." 
This is its place in the original, and the sense requires it to be thus 
connected. It refers to outward observances and man's natural 
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efforts. We may paraphrase it thus, *' What, then, shall we say 
that our father Ahraham obtained by his outward works, done in 
his own strength? Was he justified by these ?" 

Y. 2. "If he was, he might have found room for boasting and 
self-confidence: but this he never did before God." Abraham 
wrought righteousness in many way^, and before men he might be 
set forth as an example worthy of imitation and praise. But not 
thus did he commend himself to God. The proof of this is found 
in the express statements of Holy Writ. 

V. 3. " For what saith the scripture ) Abraham believed God, 
and it was counted to him for righteousness." The scripture, in 
commending the piety of Abraham, does not say, " He was a very 
good man, honest, temperate, truthful, God-fearing, paying tithes, 
and saying prayers, and so he earned a title to the favour of heaven!" 
No, but it says he had f&ith in God, and that was set down to lis 
account, as righteousness. Thus early do we find the doctrine )f 
justification by faith developed in the history of revelation. Let us 
carefully examine the scripture. (See Gen. xv. 6.) Abraham had 
before this left his own country and journeyed into an unknown 
land, in obedience to a divine command. Herein he had shewn a 
profound faith in the word and promise of God. Then God 
promised him a numerous offspring, who should occupy and possess 
the country in which he was sojourning. Meanwhile Abraham was 
getting old, without having any children. Still he believed in this 
promise, though its fulfilment seemed long delayed. It was this 
faith which was counted to him for righteousness. What was the 
object of this faith ? Plainly, God's electing love to him, and his 
faithfulness to his promises. He had said, " Fear not, Abram, I am 
thy shield and thy exceeding great rewad." Of course this involved 
the circumstance of Christ's birth as Abraham's ultimate offspring, 
but we need not suppose that Abraham distinctly discerned at that 
time the nature of the great sin-pfferiDg which has taken away the 
guilt of mankind. In a general sense, his faith had the same 
object as ours : but it is enough for Paul's argument that it was of 
the same nature as ours, and that by t<, and not by his works, the 
patriarch was justified before God. 

But how was it " counted to him for righteousness?" Our 
translators have used three words, in this chapter, of similar 
meaning, " counted," " reckoned," ** imputed." . In the original 
only one and the same word is employed in every case. It is 
Xoyt^eo-^at. Its Hebrew equivalent is 2ltTf. It means first 
to reckon, count, enumerate: and next, to consider or account 
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that a thing is. Here, then, it means that Abraham's £Giith was 
considered as equivalent to righteousness. But here you may 
ask, does it mean simply that his faith was regarded by God 
as a righteous act? I think not, for several reasons. 1. For 
if it did, it would have no relevancy in the apostle's argument 
Rather would it work against his conclusion. 2. In itself, it would 
be too trite an observation, for it is plainly a right and proper thing 
to believe the word of God. 3. Faith, as exhibited by Abraham, 
was not a mere act, but a habit of mind. It was also more than a 
mere belief of God's words, it was a hearty trust in God as faith- 
ful to his promises. And therefore we are dissatisfied with an 
interpretation which makes the word '* righteousness " mean "a 
righteous act." 

Righteousness means conformity to God's law, sinlessness in 
God's sight. Abraham, in his life and history, had been a sinner 
like other men. I doubt not that he was originally an idolater. 
(See Josh. xxiv. 2). And certainly he displayed a guileful and 
carnal mind in his conduct toward his wife in Egypt. He needed 
God's forgiving grace, that he might stand accepted of him. This 
was not doubted by those with whom Paul argued. The question 
was, how did he appear before God as one clothed in righteousness ? 
Was it by good works which be did ? No, saith the sc^pture, it 
was because of his faith. By faith, he received the free grace of 
Jehovah : and by that he was sheltered from the wrath to come. 
Though he had been practically unrighteous: yet, believing, he 
was regarded by God as one that had not sinned. In other words, 
his sins were fremkly forgiven him. It was not that God ignored 
his true character or called him personally what he was not : but 
it was that God, because of his faith which trusted in the divine 
mercy, blotted out the remembrance of his iniquities, and practically 
treated him as a righteous man. Thus was Abraham justified by 
faith without the works of the law. 

It is plain that he was saved by grace, and therefore not by his 
own good deeds. 

V. 4. " Now to him that worketh, (viz, that seeks righteousness 
by works,) is the reward, (supposing he gets it at all), not reckoned 
of grace, but of debt," as a thing justly due to him. 

V. 5. '* But to him that worketh not, but believeth on him that 
justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness." 

Mark the phrase "justifieth the ungodly." This is the gospel : 
not that God justifieth the righteous, and rewards the obedient 
according to the- merit of their deeds ; but that he justifies the 
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Ungodly. He acquits the guilty. You come to him as a sinner, 
utterly guilty and hell-deserving : and he pronounces you righteous, 
not by denying your true character, but by forbearing to treat you as 
a sinner. He abolishes and takes utterly away all that the law 
had against you : your debt is cancelled, and yon go forth from his 
presence as one against whom a charge is no longer preferred. 

How then say some? — "We must wait and make ourselves 
better before we come to God." No, you are to do nothing of the 
kind. Come as you are, for him to make you better. Gome as a 
sinner, not as a saint : with a humble and broken heart, and not 
with a heart boastful of its integrity, and with lying lips, which 
thank God that you are not as other men are. 

V. 6 — 8. " Even as David also describeth the blessedness of the 
man, unto whom God imputeth righteousness without works, saying. 
Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are 
covered. Blessed is the man to whom the Lord will not impute 
sin." 

Here is David's testimony to the same effect. He speaks from 
his own experience. (See Ps. xxxii.) Here we find him groaning 
under a sense of sin. He confesses his most grievous fault : and 
implores the free forgiveness of Jehovah. This he obtains by faith, 
by believing in the promised mercy of God, and thus his sin, his 
real and actual crime against heaven, is not imputed to him. It is 
not reckoned as sin : it is not urged against him as a ground of con- 
demnation. It is obliterated and forgotten, and he hears no more 
of it. Hence his transcendent happiness and joy. Thus we do 
not find David extolling the man of pharisaic scrupulosity and 
perfect righteousness according to the law. A.las ! No man can 
thus commend himself to his Maker, for we have all sinned and 
come short of his glory. And therefore now those are happy, who 
receive forgiveness and whose sins are not brought into judgment 
against them. This is all the blessedness which we may look for : 
but thank God, for it we may look through his abundant mercy in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 

You will observe in this quotation that to impute righteousness 
without works is the same thing as not to impute sin : and not to 
impute sin is the same thing as to forgive it or cover it. If God 
imputes to us righteousness without works, he does it because of our 
faith. This faith is reckoned instead of righteousness. It is so, 
because it rests upon the atoning sacrifice of Christ, " in whom we 
have redemption through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins." 
In this imputation two things are considered, one that we havey 
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and one that we have not. What we have is faith : and what we 
have not is righteousness. The faith is reckoned to us as righteous- 
ness: not because of any merit or virtue in itself, but because 
of. the infinite efficacy of that atoning sacrifice on which its trust 
reposes, and because of the strength and generosity of that free 
grace in God from which our justification cometh. Our salvation is 
essentially forgiveness of sins. Its primal source is the sovereign 
clemency of God : its judicial ground ia the atoning death of Christ : 
while its instrumental means is faith, and not works, lest any man 
should boast. 

The apostle now reverts to the case of Abraham, for the purpose 
of presenting another phase of the argument. Let it be admitted 
that his justification was by faith, still it might be affirmed 
that this &ith could only be legitimate and valid in con- 
nection with circumcision and the ceremonial works of the law. 
Hitherto, he has been contending with those who insist upon moral 
duties as sufficient to lead to salvation. But that form of pharisaism 
being silenced, another form of the same error erects its head. 
Not Pharisees only, but judaizing christians, urged the obligation of 
circumcision, with all the rites of which it stood as the sign and 
representative. Well, then, was Abraham justified by faith ahng 
with circumcision, or independently of it ? Happily this question 
admits of an easy reply : which we have in v. 9. 10. Abraham 
was justified by faith at least fourteen years before the rite of 
circumcision was instituted. It was before the birth of Ishmael, 
or the prospect of that event. (See Gen. xv. and xvi.) And 
circumcision was ordained when Ishmael was thirteen years of age, 
and Abraham was ninety-nine. (Gen. xvii. 1.) So that this 
arrangement about justification existed before that famous rite was 
enjoined, and still longer, even four hundred years, before the 
giving of the law by Moses on Sinai. We may truly say that the 
gospel is older than the law : and Abraham by faith and prophetic 
vision saw the day of Christ, and rejoiced, earlier than he saw 
the day of Moses. 

Now, circumcision was given as a sign of the righteouness of 
iaith, and as a seal of God's covenant with his servant. In itself 
it was neither justification nor regeneration : it was not the means 
of either the one or the other : it was not the absolute condition of 
either : it was simply a sign and seal of what existed or took place 
quite independently of itself. Baptism under the Christian dis- 
pensation partakes of precisely the same character, and serves the 
same uses. 
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y. 11. 12. The end was that Abraham became the father of them 
that believe, whether circumcised or uncircumcised, whether Jews 
or Gentiles : the father of the former so far as they, in addition to 
circumcision, imitate his &ith ; and the father of the latter, though 
t)iey be not circumcised at all, if only they believe in him that 
justifieth the ungodly. 

The idea of Abraham's spiritual fatherhood was quite a familiar 
one to St. Paul. In the Epistle to the Galatians he expands and 
illustrates it still more fully than in this passage. It comprehends 
several important particulars. 1. It represents Abraham as a 
grand type or example of believers. (Compare Gen. iv. 20, 21.) i 
It exhibits him as the first of the saints, in whom this great doctrine 
was dogmatically and fully developed. No doubt Abel, Enoch, 
Noah and Shem were saved by faith, but still it was not until the 
time of 'Abraham that one was chosen in whom this great troth 
should be clearly and conspicuously exemplified. And thus he is 
set forth to all subsequent ages as historically their great leadet 
and guide in the way of faith. 3. Abraham is the father of the 
{aithftd in so far as he is constituted iheic federal heady in regard 
to the blessings promised to them in this life. All believers are 
accounted as his seed and offspring, so that the promises made to 
him are also, made to them, and the covenant entered into with 
him is also the same as that entered into with them. We have 
now another head, that is, Christ, and in him the promises of 
God assume a far higher and more spiritual aspect than they 
did in regard to Abraham : but stiU the headship of Abraham is 
not destroyed, but absorbed. So far as God's covenant with hini 
extended, it is still firm and binding, and it belongs to all bis 
seed, even all believers. It was a germ or shell, out of which 
has sprung, in the development of God's great plan, the higher 
covenant of God in Christ: but still we shall find in it mach 
which may excite our interest, provoke our gratitude and deter- 
mine our conduct. Abraham is our father, as Christians, just as 
directly and truly, according to the meaning of the divine 
promises first made to him, as he was the father of the Jewish race: 
and we who walk in his footsteps may exult in his blessedness and 
share in his hopes. 

V. 13. " The heir of the world," means that he should be the 
*' father of many nations." Not in himself, but in his descendants, 
the should ultimately subdue and fill the earth. The Jews mider- 
stood this to apply to them as Abraham's natural seed. Paul de- 
clares that it belongs only to his spiritual seed. To them will be 
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given the heathen for their inheritance and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for their possession. This promise is bemg fulfilled in the 
history of the Christian church: and will be at length wholly 
accomplished, when He shall come whose right it is to rule, and all 
nations shall call him blessed. So great a promise was made to 
Abraham, not as the genealogical ancestor of the Hebrew race, but 
as the father of believers, in the sense already explained. 
(See Gal. iii). 

V. 14. If not, — if you say that the promise belongs to the natural 
seed of Jacob, even to those who received the law of Moses, and 
on the ground of that law, — ^then plainly faith is of no more use, 
and the promise itself is defeated. It does not belong to the Gentiles : 
and as for the Jews, God has cast* them off because of their dis- 
obedience, and soon will they lose both their place and nationality. 

V. 15. " For the law worketh wrath." It has come and we see 
the effect. It has only given more occasion for man's depravity to 
display itself and God's anger to be kindled. This has appeared 
all through the history of the Israelitish race, and reaches its 
climax in their final dispersion on the rejection of the Messiah. 
V. 16. " Therefore it is of faith, that it might be by grace." 
Alas ! if Jehovah's promises must hinge on man's obedience to law, 
they might as well never have been made, for they would never be 
fulfilled. What depends on human strength and merit will quickly 
fall to the ground. But now the promise is of grace and its recep- 
tion of faith, and therefore its fulfilment is ensured to all the 
spiritual seed, chosen of God from before the foundation of the world. 
These belong to many nations, and on this account the word was 
spoken to Abraham, '* I have made thee the father of many 
nations :" (v. 17) and again, after the patriarch had been shown 
the stars of heaven, which could not be numbered for multitude, it 
was said, " So shall thy seed be." (v. 18). 

V. 17 — 22. Here we have a graphic description of the precise 
nature and objects of Abraham's faith. He is the father of us all 
" before " God, that is, in his sight, as viewed by him, and as 
regarded by himself in the light of God's promise. Thus he stood 
before Jehovah's gaze, while as yet he was without offspring, and 
was fast verging on the decrepitude of age. His own body was as 
good as dead, when viewed in. relation to posterity ; yet this he did 
not consider, nor yet the inveterate sterility of his wife Sarah, 
because he trusted in God who can give life to that which is dead 
and can call the things which be not, as though they were. He 
forsees their existence, he affixes their names, and he has them at 
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his easy disposal, just the same as if they already stood before the 
eyes of men. Abraham had full confidence in God's veracity and 
faithfulness, and in his omnipotent power. The object of his trust, 
therefore, was Jehovah's character and nature. His language 
might have been, " Hath he said, and shall he not do it ? Hath 
he promised, and shall he not perform ?" 

Hence he did not ''stagger" at the promise. This is a beautiful 
rendering of the original Greek, although it may be doubted whether 
it does not suggest a metaphorical idea, which is not contained in 
the word used by the apostle. This is SuKpiOrj : which simply sig- 
nifies to doubt, to dispute, to call in question, to have misgivings 
about a thing. The opposite to staggering is to be strong in faith, 
and this gives glory to God by honouring his power and truth. 
Thus was Abraham ** fully persuaded that what he had promised, 
he was able also to perform." (v. 21). 

V. 22. " And therefore it was imputed to him for righteousness." 

V. 23 — 25. The whole subject is again applied to ourselves, who 
are called to believe in the same God, and with the same sort of 
faith as that of Abraham : and in this way are we also t6 be made 
partakers of righteousness. Fitly is God described as " him that 
raised up Jesus from the dead." This corresponds with the 
expression in v. 17. Besides, there is a peculiar force in the 
thought that God raised up his Son again : for it was to satisfy his 
broken law that Jesus was delivered up to death : and therefore for 
God to raise him from the dead was as if the very King who had 
imprisoned him had set him free, — as if the very Judge who had 
laid on him our iniquity had now let him go, satisfied with the ex- 
piation he had offered, and the infliction he had endured. It is 
true that our faith is in Christ, but it is also in God, for Christ is 
the gift of the Father, and the expression of his love. It is the 
Father's forgiveness which we seek, and we believe in his grace 
because he has attested his satisfaction with the vicarious sin- 
offering of his Son, by raising him from the dead. 

In the last verse we have the double expression. " delivered for 
our offences, and raised again for our justification." This distinc- 
tion may be understood in two ways : both of which, however, are 
true. 1. Christ's death was to atone for sin and make our forgive- 
ness possible. His resurrection prepared the way for our actual 
justification, inasmuch as by it he ascended to the right hand of 
God, to receive the Holy Ghost and send down the spirit on our 
hearts in his quickening and converting power, while also he ever 
lives to make intercession for us. 2. Justification is viewed in two 
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aspects. First, it is negative, and simply consists in the forgiveness 
of sins: and next it is positive^ entitling us to the rewards of 
obedience. By Christ's death he obtained for us the former part of 
this great boon : and by his resurrection, the latter. By the one 
he delivered us from wrath and hell ; and by the other he has opened 
to us the gates of Heaven. I much doubt, after all, whether 
the apostle made either of these discriminations in his own mind, 
when he used these expressions. The whole verse is perhaps 
nothing more than a Hebraistic parallelism, in which the second clause 
repeats, with a small amplification, the idea contained in the first. 
Justification and the forgiveness of sins are synonymous phrases in 
this chapter, and for the accomplishment of this end, — that we 
might receive forgiveness, — Christ both died and rose again. These 
were not so much two acts, as two parts of the one great under- 
taking on our behalf. He could not rise again without dying : and 
we cannot think of him as dying without soon rising again. 

Let us deduce from the whole of this discussion three great 
practical conclusions. 

I. Behold the blessedness of sins fobgiven. 

This may be described as partly objective and partly subjective. 
There is a happiness of lot, and a happiness of feeling, compre- 
hended in it. He, whose sin is covered, is blessed, in regard to 
the wrath removed, and also in regard to the peace secured. , 

1. Look at the wrath removed. It is God's wrath, and he is a 
consuming fire. It is ^'2^5^ displeasure, such as sin truly demands, 
and the conscience of the transgressor commends. Yet«t is extreme 
and horrible in its terrors, beyond all power of language to describe 
or imagination to conceive. Neither poet nor divine, neither Dante 
nor Milton, neither Dr. Watts nor Jeremy Taylor, has been able 
to depict the full wretchedness and woe of those whose portion is in 
the lake of fire. The Lord Jesus represents it as torment in the 
midst of flames, where not even a drop of water can be obtained to 
cool the parched tongue. He speaks of the worm which dieth not, 
and the fire which is not quenched. This teaches us that the 
punishment of hell is unending, and endures for ever. There 
seems to be no reason why it should be otherwise. The sinful 
soul is likely to remain sinful for ever. Its fixed unalterable 
condition is that of wickedness : and if the anger of God be dis- 
played against it at all, it is impossible to show a cause why that 
ehxibition of God's anger should ever terminate. Well, now, the 
forgiveness of sins is the abolition of such direful punishment. 
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It delivers us from the wrath to come. It plucks us as brands 
from the burning. It quenches for us, who are forgiven, the 
flames of perdition, and drugs to death the worm that else would 
never die. Is not this an incomparable boon ? 

2. It brings an exquisite sense nf peace. The sinner's agony, 
under a sense of condemnation and guilt, is most acute and intole- 
rable. Let him then believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and feel 
that he is accepted, how supreme must be his delight, how profound 
his composure. He is more happy, sensibly and exultantly, than 
the ship- wrecked mariner, who has fled from the hungry waves, 
and finds himself safe lodged on the sands of the hospitable shore, 
or than the extricated householder, who has escaped from the 
devouring fire which has laid his habitation in ruins. '* Is not this 
a brand plucked from the burning?" One can enter into the 
feeling of the poet when he exclaims : — 

" My soul, through my Redeemer's care. 

Saved from the second death I feel, 
My eyes from tears of dark despair, 

My feet from falling into hell. 
Wherefore to him my feet shall run. 

My eyes on his perfections gaze ; 
My soul shall live for Ood alone. 

And all within me shout his praise." 

II. Mabe the feeenesb of the divine offers of merct. 

If justification be by faith, not by works, then it is free for the 
very chief of sinners. It is not a question of how great or how 
little, how many or how few, your iniquities may have been. All 
may be freely and fully blotted out through the redemption which 
is in Ghrbt Jesus. I can imagine some saying, '* My sins are too great 
for me ever to be saved." Yes, so it would be, if you were to be 
saved by .your own worthiness or works : but seeing it is of grace, 
and by faith in him that justifieth the ungodly, it is as easy for you 
to be forgiven, as for the most moral, reputable, and righteous of 
mankind. ** Why will ye die ? house of Israel." 

III. The duty of following in the footsteps of Abraham. 

After all, faith is a practical thing. It was so with the father 
of the faithful, and it must be so with us. We do not believe in 
God unless we trust in him : nor trust, unless we obey him. 
Abraham, at the divine command, set out for an unknown country* 
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Will you do the same, and, renounciag earth, set your face toward 

heaven ? So also he believed in the future Messiah : do you 

believe in one, who is both past and present ? He was persuaded 

that God could raise up Isaac from the dead, and therefore made 

ready to slaughter him in sacrifice : will you, then, believe that 

God can raise you up from the dead, that he can quicken your 

soul, and ultimately redeem even the body from corruption ? Will 

you, therefore, at once surrender every cherished object which he 

asks at your hands ? Will you give up every darling sin : and 

will you give back, in obedient resignation, whatever loan of his 

love he may choose to recall ? You are required to '* endure as 

seeing him who is invisible." You are to be guided by his eye : 

controlled by his command : and led through life according to his 

will. Self-will must be crucified, and the flame of carnal desire 

quenched : and thus treading in the footsteps of Abraham's faith, 

you shall at length arrive at the better country which he has 

reached, and sit down with him, and with all the saints, in the 

everlasting kingdom of God. 



XII. 



"^tun xn §jelu&ing^ 



'' Therefore, beings justified by faith, we have peace with God, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ." — Rom. y. 1. 



The argument in this epistle runs on like some noble river, ever 
varying in its current and its course. Sometimes its waters are 
deep and fathomless, while elsewhere a chUd might wade across. 
Here they rush with noise and speed through narrow and rocky 
gorges, while there again they spread out tranquilly into a broad 
stream which sleeps like a lake, in the midst of pleasant meadows, 
dotted with rustic cottages. We seem to reach, at the beginning 
of this chapter, one of these most delectable resting places. 
Here let us moor our slender shallop by the grassy margin, and 
look calmly into the water, bright and blue and still, as it reflects 
the placid glory of the cloudless sky above. " Therefore, being 
justified by faith, we have peace with, — (or, toward God, irpos rbv 
6e6v) — through our Lord Jesus Christ." 

Here, manifestly, we enter on the region of personal Christian 
experience. We pass over from mere doctrine and argument into 
the blessed effects produced in the believer's heart by justifying 
faith. In the eighth chapter the same subject is taken up, but in 
another branch of it. There we shall be privileged to explore the 
benefits of justification, in regard to certain wide-reaching relation- 
ships of our position, present and future : but here we are presented 
with the effects of faith on our immediate state and feelings. We 
think of the justified man, rather than of God's people as a whole. 
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And of him it is said that he has peace with God. In the next 
verse, we read of his ^'o^ and hope: and afterwards, of his fortitude 
and patience, and of his fellowship with God through the Holy 
Ghost. 

At present, we shall confine ourselves to the first topic, ^* peace 
with God " as the immediate result of justifying faith. 

This peace may he viewed under two aspects, the one objective^ 
and the other subjective. In other words we may regard it as 
either a fact or a feeling. Or, first, it is God who is at peace with 
us : and next, it is we who are at peace with him. The one is an 
outward change, and the other, an inward appreciation of it. 

I. Let us look at this peace as an objective beality. After- 
wards, we shall view it as a subjective feeling. 

The settlement of peace implies a previous state of warfare* 

Accordingly, we read that, '' God is angry with the wicked every 

day." (Ps. vii. 11). He looks upon them with displeasure. Sin 

makes them most offensive and odious in his sight. He has no 

complacency in them. He has no delight in doing them good. 

He is bound by the requirements of law and justice, to do them 

barm. If it is said to the righteous that it shall be well with him, 

so also is it written, ** Woe unto the wicked I it shall be ill with 

him : for the reward of his hands shall be given him." (Is. iii. 11). 

The ungodly are hateful to a holy God. True, a season of respite 

may be afforded them, temporal blessings may be heaped upon them 

by bim who ** maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 

and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust," his disposition 

toward them may be one of compassion, and he may ply them with 

incessant overtures of reconciUation, but still is he compelled to 

treat them as enemies, and cannot call them his friends. His 

wrath is kindled against them. It may be restrained for a time, 

and smoulder as in ambush behind them : but if they repent not 

and accept his offers of peace, they must one day meet their God 

as an avenging enemy, and find how fearful a thing it is to fall into 

his bands. (Heb. x, 31.) 

Ob ! sinner, unconverted^ unreconciled to Jehovah, be not 
deceived by this most treacherous calm which now entrances thy 
spirit and seems settled on thy lot. ** Acquaint now thyself with 
him and be at peace." (Job. xxii. 21). If not, remember what is 
written, ** He that being often reproved hardeneth his neck, shall 
3uddenly be destroyed, and that without remedy." (Prov. xxix, ly 
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A little longer, and thy day of grace shall give ^ay to the day of 
wrath, and then shalt thou see all these goodly things in wbicli 
thoa trustest swept ruthlessly away by the besom of destraction, 
while thy terrified and frenzied soul is driven forth, aghast and 
guilty, to meet its Judge's eye and hear its awful and eternal 
doom. 

But my text speaks of "peace with God," peace, by being 
justified, that is, freely forgiven and restored to a position of 
accredited righteousness, so that our sins are virtually forgotten, 
inasmuch as they will never more be brought into judgment against 
us. This is accomplished by the sovereign clemency and grace of 
Almighty God, by whom our *' iniquities are forgiven " and our 
" sins covered." He, though a just Grod, becomes thus onr 
Saviour, on the ground of the atoning sacrifice for sin which we 
behold in the death of his dear Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. The 
benefit of this propitiation passes " upon all them that believe." It 
is their faith which instrumentally saves them, and is counted unto 
them for righteousness. 

Here, then, is the sinner pardoned, and he stands before God as 
one acquitted, and pronounced blameless in the sight of the law. 
Therefore can God now be at peace with him, and look upon him 
with complacency, and treat him with amity and kindness. The 
full effects of this kindness, on God's part, may not as yet appear, 
just as formerly his anger had not been wholly displayed : but still 
there is this change, this mighty, radical, and all important change 
in God's regard toward the man, once guilty but now forgiven. 
He is no longer constrained, by the demands of holiness and law, 
to set himself against that soul and visit him with evil : but now 
all his thoughts may be thoughts of peace toward him, all bis 
words may be words of love, and all his dealings those of fatherly 
affection and friendship. 

Thus, when our sins are forgiven, and our liability to the punish- 
ment of them abolished, God needs no more to frown upon us with 
the face of an enemy, he needs no more to restrain the yearnings of 
his love toward us, he needs no more to withhold the most 
bountiful gifts of his goodness : but he may smile upon us is 
benignity, he may speak to us all his precious promises, he may 
enrich us with all spiritual gifts in Christ Jesus, and establish with 
us an everlasting covenant of grace. Thus may he lay a sure 
foundation of all possible comfort and happiness for us, both 
present and iuture: so that our peace may flow as a river, and our 
righteousness abound as the waves of the sea. And this he truly 
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does on behalf of all them that are forgiven : as it is written, 

*' Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, when I will make a new 

covenant with the house of Israel and with the house of Judah : — 

I will be to them a God, and they shall be to me a people : — For 

I will be merciful to their unrighteousness, and their sins and their 

iniquities will I remember no more." (Heb. viii. 8 — 12). Well 

may all such exclaim with Isaiah (xii. 1, 2) ** 0, Lord, I will praise 

thee : though thou wast angry with me, thine anger is turned away. 

and thou comfortest me. Behold, God is my salvation, 1 will trust, 

and not be afraid : for the Lord Jehovah is my strength and my 

song : he also is become my salvation." We are thus brought to 

the second phase of the subject before us, and must proceed to view 

this peace with God as — 

II. A SUBJECTIVE FEELINa. 

The objective fact of God being at peace with u^, when known 
and realized by our souls, naturally produces in them a subjective 
or sensible feeling, and we also are consciously and delightfully at 
peace with him. 

But here occurs the momentous and cardinal question, on which 
all the result hinges, ^* How do we know when God is reconciled to 
us ?" I reply : our knowledge is based upon the word of Revela- 
tion, God tells us in the Bible that He forgives the sins of all 
them that believe in his Son Jesus Christ. That declaration we 
receive, and on it rest our confidence. We do not need special 
voices from heaven, or peculiar mystical influences, to satisfy our 
minds, as by some preternatural method. To seek for such phe- 
nomena seems like tempting God : but we are content to take Him 
at his word, and so we know that' our sins are forgiven, because he 
has told us so, if we have faith in his Son. Here, then, is the true 
point to be settled : " Have 1 faith in Christy or not ?" If I have, 
then I need no new and express message from heaven to assure me 
that I have passed from death to life. With the Scriptures in my 
hand, I cannot doubt it It is as if a king had sent a written 
reprieve, or pardon, to a rebel in the jail, and had caused it to be 
laid down on the ground in front of his cell. The door is thrown 
open ; the prisoner is told of the document which has been sent to 
him by the king : he sees it lying open before him on the floor, 
and near enough for him to read it j all he has to do is to walk 
out, pick it up, and leave the prison. Nothing is easier. Yet, lo I 
he hesitates and declines. Still lingering in his cell, he exclaims. 
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" I want to feel my treason forgiven. I want some inward proof 
that my offended master has pardoned me.'' I will not say that 
the merciful king will certainly disdain to come and speak to him 
direct, and take his hand to bring him out ; but I will say that the 
distrustful prisoner has no right to ask for such a display of kingly 
condescension. Let him rather at once arise, and leave his cell, 
take up the instrument of his reprieve, and depart in peace. Peni- 
tent sinner, this fable concemeth thee. Thou art the condemned 
culprit : Lo ! here lies the indenture of your reconciliation with God : 
Jesus has opened the door of your dungeon, and paved the way 
out into broad lands of wealth and liberty ; and all that you have 
to do is to arise, accept your title-deed, and march forth into the 
light of heaven, joyful and free. Ask me how I know my sins are 
forgiven, I answer, it is because thus it is written, " To him that 
worketh not, but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his 
faith is counted for righteousness." 

But the question returns, *' Have I faith?" Faith is the accept- 
ance of God's free mercy, on the ground of Christ's atoning 
sacrifice. This is an intelligent and deliberate act. No man 
rests upon that mercy except such as feel and confess their need 
of it. They are conscious of sin, feariiil of wrath, and supremely 
anxious to be forgiven. All such have a real hatred of their sins, 
and do practically forsake them. They have repentance toward 
God, and in that posture of mind, believe in the Lord Jesus, and 
are justified by faith in his blood. Let us not be perplexed by 
questions about the bitterness and the poignancy of our penitential 
feelings. These may mightily vary in different individuals, and in 
those most smitten with remorse and shame they come far short of 
the just demands of our sinfulness. But, beloved, toe are not saved 
by our repentance, by scalding tears, and bursting sighs, and break- 
ing hearts. We are saved by faith ; and repentance is only needful 
as leading to the exercise of faith. All that we need look at is the 
reality and genuineness, rather than the emotional intensity of our 
penitency. And on this point we may be fully assured. Have you 
a real conviction of your utter sinfulness in God's sight ? Do you 
distinctly see that your sins deserve, even as they have provoked, 
his hot displeasure? Do you want to be forgiven? In being 
forgiven, do you honestly desire to be hereafter delivered from the 
power of sin, and rescued from the bondage of evil habits ? Do 
you acknowledge your iniquities to God ; and are you sincerely 
grieved because of them ? Have you actually forsaken them — ^and 
forsaken them aU, so that you no longer regard iniquity in your 
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heart with approval or desire, and no longer abide in any known 
practices of moral wrong ? If so, you are a true penitent, and you^ 
are called upon to accept mercy as a free gift of God's grace, on the 
ground of Christ having died for you, and risen again for your 
justification. Surely you must know whether or not you are 
exercising that trust in Christ. If you are looking to your own 
works, or relying upon your own excellences for acceptance with 
God, you must know it : and so, if turning absolutely away from 
all these, you are looking simply to the cross of Christ, and relying 
entirely upon his death as the expiation of all your crimes against 
heaven, and trusting in God's gratuitous love freely to cancel and 
blot out all you have done and said and thought amiss and against 
him down to this present moment : if this be the distinct attitude 
and hope of your soul, you must know it. And knowing it, you 
may be sure that your sins are forgiven, because God has said so in 
his holy word. 

Yet, not content with this, many are seeking a sign from 
heaven. They want some special impression or feeling to be pro-^ 
duced in their minds, to assure them of their forgiveness by God. 
I will not say that it is altogether wrong to look for some such 
secret tokens of pardoning love : nor will I deny that such may, 
in the wondrous condescension of our Heavenly Father, he vouch* 
safed to humble souls : but I will say that they ought not to be 
necessary to our peace, and that they are nowhere promised in 
the Scriptures. Our real ground of confidence is not a feeling 
tDithin ourselves : but the outward testimony of God's Word, while 
we know, from our own consciousness, that we have been led by 
the Holy Ghost to comply with the appointed conditions of our 
justification, which are " repentance towards God and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ." 

Therefore, do not be disturbed or doubt your acceptance of God, 
because you are not the subjects of those sensible impressions and 
vivid feelings, of which many speak. Yet, on the other hand, do 
not despise their experiences and raptures. It cannot be doubted 
that, in every instance of repentance and faith, there is a direct 
work of the Spirit upon the human heart, whereby he takes of the 
things of Christ and shews them unto us, and whereby also he 
enables us clearly to see and firmly to apprehend them; and, 
therefore, we must admit the possibiUty that he may, in some cases, 
80 quicken the sensibilities and elevate the faculties of the soul, and 
80 shed abroad the sense of God's presence and love in the heart, 
as to produce even pictures before the imagination, and make 
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voices seem to soand upon the ear, so that one may say, " I have 
seen the scroll of my sins spread forth before my eyes, and all of 
them crossed out by the crimson blood of Christ ; " and another 
may say, '* as I was praying, I heard the words uttered behind me 
as clearly as I ever heard anything in my life, * thy sins be forgiven 
thee.'" 

Happy are those, whose assurance takes this special form ; but 
certainly it is not the general experience of God's people. This, 
however, they always have ; that when, as sorrowing penitents, 
they believe in Christ, they find peace to their souls. 

It is easy to account for this, without supposing the occurrence 
of anything supernatural or miraculous. The operation of faith 
may be on this wise. A man is sensible of sin, and terrified by 
the wrath to come. He anxiously casts about him for some ground 
of hope and confidence that God will forgive him and snatch him 
from perdition. No such source of consolation can he find in 
himself, or in the righteousness of other men. His alarm and 
solicitude iocrease, until he cries out in agony of spirit, ''what 
shall I do to be saved ? " At that juncture, he is told that he 
needs nothing but to believe in Christ. God offers him a free and 
full pardon, he assures him of this on the ground of Christ's dying 
for him and so taking away his sin. If the man believe this, and 
rest upon it, ke must instantly be at peace. He lays hold on the 
hope set before him ; he is no longer alarmed by the future, or 
agitated by the sense of unexpiated guilt as to the past. He accepts 
the proffered mercy and dismisses from his heart all his terrible 
anxiety and dread. Faith does this for him at once, and with a 
sense of rest and relief exactly proportioned to its own vividness 
and power. If his faith be small, his peace is small ; if his faith 
be fitful and wavering, so will his peace also come and go ; but if 
he have the full and settled assurance of faith, then will his peace 
be as a river, and his heart be established with grace. This one 
point, the natural influence of faith to allay the disquietude of the 
mind, admits of an easy illustration. Suppose a sailor left by a 
foundered vessel to struggle with the billows for his life. Ere long 
he gives up the unequal contest, and sinks insensible into the 
waves. After awhile he wakes up to consciousness, and begins to 
struggle for life again, and to shriek for help. At that moment a 
friendly voice assures him that he is safe on deck, having been 
picked up by a passing boat just as he was about to perish for ever. 
If he believe that word, his mind must at once be at ease, and 
grateful joy will supplant despair in his now happy heart. So th^ 
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trembling sinner, when he can heliere, instantly passes into the 
enjoyment of peace, just becanse he accepts the record which God 
hath given of his Son, that in him we have redemption, even the 
forgiveness of sins. Thus is conscience assoaged, and the sool 
tranquillized. 

Let me now speak of this peace toward God, first, as the 
lemoval offear^ and next, as the removal of enmiy against him. 

Peace with God banishes fear from the heart. It extracts the 
sting of remorse, and destroys the dread of future pumshment. 
We do not cease to mourn over sin, but must evermore be sorry 
and grieved for having grieved our God ; still we have no uneasy 
and despondent feelings in reflecting on our past follies, when we 
know that they are no longer remembered against us. And so, 
we have ceased also to tremble at the thought of hell. For us, its 
flames are quenched and its mouth closed. We are no more in 
danger of going down into the pit. We shall not perish but have 
everlasting life. 

We now love God, because he has first loved us. Once we 
hated him, and then we dreaded him, but now we are at peace 
with him. We know that his anger against us is gone; and 
therefore we rejoice in his goodness, delight in his perfections, and 
find our heaven in his smile. We can exclaim with the poet,^ 

'* My God is reconciled, 

His pardoning mce I hear; 
He owns me for his child, 

I can no longer fear : 
With confidence I now draw nigh» 
And * Father, Abba Father,' ory." 

And again, — 

" Believing, we rejoice 

To see the curse remoYe ; 
We bless the Lamb with cheerfol voice, 
And sing his bleeding love." 

Let me make a few closing remarks on this peace. 

1. I would convince you of its reality as a sensible experience. 
To this end, I would appeal to fiusts.. Let us turn to the Bible 
imd its records. Doubtless David had felt its blessedness, when 
he wrote the 103rd. Psalm : and Isaiah, when he sang the sweet 
song contained in chapter xii. of his prophecies. The thousands 
on the day of Pentecost who gladly received the word, stayed in 
the temple day after day« praising God and having favour with all 
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the people. The Philippian jailor, through faith in Jesus Christ, 
was converted from a persecutor into a disciple, and " rejoiced, 
believing in God with all his house." Paul addresses the Corin- 
thians as those who once were unrighteous and unclean, " but now," 
says he, ** ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus and by 
the spirit of our God." The Ephesians are congratulated as 
actually having obtained "redemption through his blood, the 
forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of his grace." John in 
his first epistle, says, " I write unto you, little children, because 
your sins are forgiven you for his name's sake." And so in the 
text, the apostle speaks unhesitatingly of the Eoman Christians and 
himself, and declares, " being justified by faith, we have peace 
with God." 

Christian biography, in every age, has been rich in kindred 
testimonies. Martin Luther, in reading the phrase, " The just 
shall live by faith," was struck as with a flash of light through his 
soul, and instantly found strength, comfort, and new life. D'Au- 
bigne speaks of himself as having been " seized by the Word of 
God," and, receiving justification by faith, he " experienced the 
joys of the new birth." John Wesley was for two years engaged 
as a missionary, without being himself a converted man ; and for 
a much longer period he laboui'ed hard by every ritual and 
ecclesiastical observance to find the pearl of great price. At length 
he was taught the glorious truth of justification by faith, and 
received it as an article of his creed. Yea^ he even preached it to 
others, while still himself a stranger to inward peace. So it went 
with him for many weeks. His anguish became extreme ; he saw 
his own heart to be utterly corrupt and abominable, and all his 
orthodoxy, and all his righteousuess to be worthless before God. 
He says he had a sort of faith : but what he wanted was '* a sure 
trust and confidence in God, that, through the merits of Christ, my 
sins are forgiven, and I reconciled to the favour of God." This 
continued till May 24, 1738. Going out in the morning he opened 
his Bible on the words " thou art not far from the kingdom of 
God." " In the evening I went (says he) very unwillingly to a 
society in Aldersgate Street, where one was reading Luther's preface 
to the Epistle to the Romans. About a quarter before nine, while 
he was describing the change which God works in the heart 
through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed ; I felt I 
did trust in Christ, Christ alone, for salvation, and an assurance 
was given me, that he had taken away my sins, even mine, and 
saved me from the law of sin and death. I began to pray with all 
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my migbt for those who had in a more especial maimer despitefdliy 
used me, and persecated me. I then testified openly to all there, 
what I now fiist felt in my heart. Bat it was not long before the 
enemy soggested, ** This cannot be £uth, for where is thy joy I '* 
Then was I taoght that peace and victory oyer sin are essential to 
£dth in the captain of oor salvation ; but that as to the transports of 
joy, that osually attend the b^inning of it, eq)eeially in those who 
have moomed deeply, God sometimes giyeth, sometimes witholdeth 
them according to the counsel of his own will." Whitfield's expe* 
rience was similar, but is not so clearly or fully described as Wesley's. 
Thousands have, ance their day, profited by their statements and 
preachings, and their experience in this matter has been repeated 
among multitudes in almost every section of the church. The 
recent revivals in Great Britain and America abound in further 
illustrations, of exceeding great interest and clearness. The process 
and results are substantisdiy the same in all cases, and a myriad 
living witnesses are at hand to testify the reality of the peace which 
I have been describing. 

My Christian friend, have you this conscious peace? If not, 
seek it : nor rest content with any mere form of worship or of 
creed, short of it. 

Are you seeking it 1 Behold, it is not far off. ** The word is 
nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy heart : that is, the word 
of faith, which we preach; that if thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that God 
hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness ; and with the mouth con- 
fession is made unto salvation." 

2. Mark its validity. This depends upon our clear understanding 
of the nature and conditions of this peace, and on our honest 
confidence that God has led us in the path to secure it. Otherwise 
a false peace may seal our souls in a most dangerous security. 
The unawakened have a land of peace, because they know not their 
guilt and peril ; while also the self-righteous may be little disturbed, 
because they fancy themselves too pious to be finally lost. Are you 
building on the rock, or on the sands ? Having peace, is it in 
Christ Jesus, or in your merits and goodness 1 See that your peace 
is valid in its nature, as well as real in your enjoyment of it. 

3. Its steadfastness. Many christians have a wavering and un- 
certain sense of peace. This arises from the ambiguity of their 
faith. They look not only to Christ, but to their own state and 
feelings. These are always changing, and it is foolish to rely 
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upon them. Our business is simply to look to Christ, and, as 
guilty sinners, utterly helpless in ourselves, evermore to trust in 
Him. Thus being justified by faith, and by faith alone, we may 
have the most settled peace, inasmuch as he, in whom we believe, 
and from whom our security is derived, is the '' same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever." 

4. Its transcendent blessedness. The world has no peacet to give 
us j we are all inwardly wretched or uneasy, for lack of this peace. 
Without it, happiness will ever be an insubstantial phantom, flitting 
before our cheated gaze : but with this peace we are enriched with 
immortal wealth, and dowered with an inexhaustible fulness of 
joy. 

'* How sweet to the soul are the hreathings of peace. 
When the still voice of pardon bids sorrow to cease. 
When the welcome of mercy falls soft on the ear, 
'* Come hither, ye laden, ye weary, draw near !" 
There is rest for the soul that on Jesus relies. 
There's a home for the homeless prepared in the skies, 
There's a joy in beUeving, a hope and a stay. 
Which the world cannot give, nor the world take away." 



xm. 
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" By whom also we have access hy faith into this g^ce wherein we standi 
and rqoice in hope of the glory of God.'' — ^Bom. v. 2. 



The first and immediate effect of justification by faith is peace 
with God. We are assured of the divine fidendship, and our 
troubled hearts are tranquillized. But this blessing does liot 
stand alone, it is the herald and harbinger of many more. It is 
only the first link of a golden chain, which binds us to the throne 
of God. It is the first gem out of heaven's cabinet, the first 
bestowment of redeeming love, the first fruit of the tree of life, the 
first taste and draught of the water of life. But who shall say 
what further gifts are in store for him whom the king deUghteth to 
honour ? Who shall say — 

What golden joys amhrosial clustering glow. 
In his full beam, and ripen for the just 7 

Peace comes to the forgiven sinner, like a radiant angel from the 
skies : bat she comes not as a solitary guest. She brings along 
with her a happy troop of young sisters, white-robed visitants, every 
one of whom is willing to be his constant companion all the way 
from the wicket-gate of Mercy, to the crystal battlements of Glory. 
There are Trust and Hope, and Prayer and Patience, and Joy and 
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Love ; each yieing with the rest to make him cheerful, strong, and 
blest. Oh I happy pilgrim 1 Who would not be in sach a case ? 
The apostle, having mentioned peace, goes on in the text to 
affirm two other great privileges accroing from justification to him 
that believetfa. These, also, are received and maintained through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. By him we have access, or ingress, into 
the grace wherein, as believers, we abidingly stand ; and by him we 
rejoice in hope of the glory to come. First, let us consider the 
permanent state of grace into which the believer is introduced 
when he is justified by faith : and» Secondly, let us consider his 
joyful hope concerning the future. 

I. The believeb's pebmanent state of gbage. 

The apostle is writing to believers, who understand their 
spiritual position, and therefore he can freely refer to it as a thing 
well known amongst them. Besides, he does in this epistle very 
fully expound the point. In the preceding chapter he has spoken 
of it as the blessedness of being of the covenant seed of Abraham. 
Hereafter we shall find him developing this state of grace under 
new aspects, as those of election, adoption, and final heirship to all 
things. We shall find it convenient, at present, to combine these 
several representations, while we proceed to point out a few of the 
most prominent features of that happy lot to which this verse 
refers. Let me mention three. 

1. There is the privilege of being specially l(yoed of God. This 
love is that of a father to his children. It is a love which makes 
him look upon believers as peculiarly his own, so that he treats 
them always with kindness, sympathy, forbearance, and a steady 
regard to their true interests and welfare. In John i. 12. we read, 
** As many as received him, to them gave he power, (that is, right, 
or privilege) to become the sons of God, even to them that believe 
on his name." So also Paul in Gal. iv. 4, 5, says, ** God sent forth 
his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them 
that were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons." Now, " the gifts and calling of God are without re- 
pentance ^' on his part, (ch. xi. 29.) and, therefore, he is always 
the Father of those who are once begotten of him. Of his own 
will does he beget them to himself: (Jam. i. 18.) and therefore His 
love to them is an unchanging one : as it saith in Jer. xxxi. 3. '*The 
Lord hath appeared of old unto me, saying : Yea, I have loved thee 
with an everlasting love : therefore with loving-kindness have I 
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drawn tbee." He who is justified by flBLitb is tbas received into a 
new relationship to Almighty God, he becomes one of God's 
children, an object of his special kindness and care. Now we ask, 
what is the end, at which God aims in his treatment of his children ? 
The answer is plain : it is, to bring them to glory, (Heb. ii. 10) they 
are to be lifted up to heaven. But first they have to be fitted 
for it, to be made meet for the inheritance of the saints of light. 
(Golos. i. 12). And, therefore, it is God's present business with 
them, to punfy them from their sins, and make them perfect in 
holiness and love. Whom he justifies, them he also sanctifies. 
He instructs them in his will, he corrects ^and disciplines them by 
his providence, sometimes encouraging and prospering them, at 
others, checking and chiding them. ** For whom the Lord loveth, 
he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth." (Heb. 
xii. 6). To be in a state of grace, then, is to be a child of God, 
loved by him, and by him taught and trained for heaven. It 
seems to us that such happy souls can never forfeit God's paternal 
kindness ; they may grieve his spirit, they may, at times, fall into 
sin, but still he looks on them with pity and love, and takes 
measures to bring them speedily to his fold again. They cannot 
perish : they are the seed of God, and the wicked one touch eth 
them not, in such a way as to destroy their souls. Whatever their 
infirmities or follies, they are no longer rebels who have to face an 
angered Deity, but they are sons and daughters, who have been 
weak and wayward, but who have not been happy in their 
firowardness, and now that they return and humble themselves 
with contrite and broken hearts, before their Father's face, he 
readily heals their backsliding, loves them freely, and turns away 
his displeasure from them. .(Hos. xiv. 4). This does not encourage 
them to do evil, but melts their hearts down more and more in 
tender gratitude and reverence, and makes them resolve afresh in 
all things to please their heavenly friend, and walk worthily of 
their high vocation. 

Into this grace of constant acceptance with God and assurance 
of his fatherly feeling toward us, we are introduced simply by faith, 
and through our Lord Jesus Christ. And it is by faith we stand 
in it. This word, " stand," denotes something settled, confirmed, 
and constant. Blessed, then, is that man, whose faith is not infirm 
but mighty, and whose heart is established with grace. He abides 
in the Saviour's love. 

2. There is the constant privilege of prayer. I do not say that 
the unconverted must not pray at all, for God, in his mercy, may 
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hear and teg^i a cry of distress eyen from them, as he did for 
Jonah's mariners; but certainly they have no right to expect 
sncconr or blessings at his hands. No promise of temporal or 
spiritual good, is made to them in his Holy Word, nor are they 
ever exhorted to pray. They are warned of their danger and 
urged to repentance, and then, when they come to him to ask for 
mercy and forgiveness, but not before, may they confidently look 
for help and know that they are heard. But those who are 
justified have, at all times, freedom of access to the throne of 
grace. They are encouraged to come to it boldly (Heb. iv. 16.) : 
they are bidden, in everything, by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving, to make their requests known to God (PhiL iv. 6.) : 
if rebuked at all, it is because they do not pray enough, or because 
they do not expect sufficiently liu*ge returns from the God of all 
consolation and grace. Jesus complains of his disciples that 
hitherto they have asked nothing in his name, and now bids them 
to ask and they shall receive, that their joy may be full. (John xiv. 
24.) In like manner he invites them into the secret chamber of 
conference with their heavenly Father, to whom they may in 
private intercourse declare all their wants and unbosom all their 
feelings, and then will he reward them openly. (Matt. vi. 6.) I 
can conceive of no greater privilege than thus to commune with 
God. We may confess before him all our faults, and he will 
neither despise nor upbraid us. We may lay bare all our neces* 
sities and fears, and he will neither mock our desires nor disdain 
our poverty. We may ask him for all temporal good and deliverance, 
and trust in him for all spiritual supplies. We are sure that he 
will hearken to our suit, and grant us our petition, if only we 
approach his throne in a right spirit, and ask for things according 
to his will. Well may we feel rich and satisfied to have such a 
friend to fly to in every emergency, and such supplies continually 
at hand. Well may we seek the constant power to pray : — 

Indulge 118, Lord, in this request : 
Thou canst not then deny the rest. 

As the quaint, but pious Herbert says, 

Of what an easy quick access, 
* My blessed Lord, art thou ! how suddenly 
May our requests thine ear invade ! 
To shew that state dislikes not easiness, 
If I but lift mine eyes, my suit is made : 
Thou canst no more not hear than thou canst die; 
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Anain he calls prayer "the church's banqaet," 

God's breath in man returning to his birth, 

The Christian plummet souncUng heaven and earth. 

Softness, and peace, and joy, and love, and bliss, 

£xalted manna, gladness of the best. 

Heaven in ordinary, man well drest^ 
The milky way, the bird bf paradise. 
Church bells beyond the stars heard, the soul's bloody 
The land of spices, something understood. 

Prayer opens to the Christian the armoury of God : it is the 
key which unlocks the promises and makes their treasures ours : 
hy it we eat of hidden manna and drink of the wine of immortality. 
Prayer can shut up heaven and open it again. It is the prophet's 
rod of enchantment, which quickly swallows up the serpent-brood 
of our earthbom cares : which divides the sea of our troubles so 
that we pass through on dry land : and then smites the rock in 
the desert, so that streams of water flow from it to follow us 
through all our pilgrimage. Prayer makes the weak worm, Jacob, 
omnipotent, and never is he so strong as when, most sensible of 
his utter weakness, he looks to a covenant-God to work out 
salvation for him. By prayer we link our little skiff to the great 
ark of Jehovah's purposes and promises, and thus are we borne 
triumphantly across life's billowy sea to the heavenly Ararat of rest. 

It is by the Lord Jesus Christ, and through faith in his blood 
and intercession, that we have such access into this grace wherein 
we stand. (See Eph. ii. 18 ; and iii. 12.) 

3. As God's covenant-people, we are his instruments in Julfilling 
his great purposes in the world. We are the church of the living 
God; and thereby appointed to most solemn and honourable 
functions, as well as endowed with a queenly authority and power. 
There is a sense in which the church exists for the sake of the 
world, to be its preserver and purifier, to be its salt and its light, 
to restrain its corruption and to maintain a testimony in its midst 
for truth, holiness, and God. But there is a yet higher sense in 
which the world exists for the sake of the church, to supply its 
ranks and serve its interests, even as the scaffolding is subordinate 
to the building, and the tree is valued only for the sake of its fruit, 
or the shrub for the sake of its flower, or the husk and shell for 
the kernel within. Hence, when the church is completed, when 
the number of God's elect is made up, when they shall all b^ 
gathered together from the four winds under heaven, in that day 
shall all else that is below the skies instantly terminate and perish ; 
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** the elements shall melt with fervent heat, the earth ako and the 
works that are therein shall be barned up." (2 Peter iii. 10). The 
Church is the Lamb's bride. It is the heritage, the house, and 
the city of God. It is the pillar of the truth. It is the open 
mirror of Jehovah's most glorious attributes, *' to the intent that 
now unto the principalities and powers in heavenly places might 
be known by the church the manifold wisdom of God." (P]ph. iii. 10). 
Behold, then, the hosts of the justified. They are the Almighty's 
peculiar possession. His eye is ever on them for good, his ear is 
open to their cry, his hand is stretched out for their defence. They 
are his sheep, and he is their shepherd. They are his subjects and 
he is their king. They are his embattled army, and as he leads 
them forth from victory to victory, his righteousness goes before 
them, and his glory is their rearward. He makes them " like a 
new sharp threshing instrument having teeth; he subdues the 
people under them. In his name they lift up their ensigns, the 
shining cloud of his presence encompasses them, and therefore are 
they seen to ''look forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as 
the sun, and terrible as an army with banners." It is no small 
matter, believe me, to be thus closely connected with Deity in the 
accomplishment of his great purposes among men. And yet it is 
into this grace, into this most august and honourable relationship, 
that we obtain access through our Lord Jesus Christ, when we are 
justified by faith. 

Do you realize the dignity of your high calling? Are you 
careful to live and act worthily of it ? 

n. We have now to notice the belieyeb's jotftjl hope 

CONGEBNING THE FUTUBE. 

1. " We rejoice in hope of the glory of God." Glory is a word 
which primarily denotes clearness and brightness, the shining forth 
of an effulgent light Hence, we speak of the glory of the sun, 
moon, and stars, while '* one star differeth from another star in 
glory." Here we read of the " Glory of God." I am disposed to 
think that one element of this glory is light, such as we csdl mate- 
rial light : the real nature of which has never yet been, and I 
imagine never will be, detected by human science. Let us think 
of it, not as a dead material thing, but as a direct and living efflux 
from the deity, capable of impressing and influencing all material 
objects. Not metaphorically, but strictly and truly, do ''the 
heavens declare the glory of God," and with it all the earth is 
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filled. Yea, he covereth himself with light as with a garment. 
This glory of visible light is now perceptible to our bodily eyes : 
nor can we doubt that it is still more brightly seen by angels and 
the spirits of just men made perfect, though we cannot tell by what 
visual organs they apprehend it. On earth, this glory is dimmed 
and obscured, night alternates with day, and it is never so light 
but that we coidd imagine it indefinitely lighter. In hell this 
glory is never beheld. Most literally, is it a region of horrible 
darkness ; while heaven is a realm of perfect light, brilliant, un- 
clouded, and never involved in the blackness of night. There, in 
a peculiar manner, does *' the blessed and only potentate, the king 
of kings, and lord of lords, who only hath immortality, dwell in 
light which no man (in his present nature) can approach unto: 
whom no man hath seen, or can see." (1 Tim. vi. 15, 16). For 
such glory to be revealed to us now would so dazzle and blind us 
that, like Saul of Tarsus, we should afterwards be unable to see, 
unless indeed we were instantly destroyed by the brightness of his 
appearing. 

Now for a moment, let us regard the Christian's hope of glory 
under this material aspect. There are creeping things in the 
earth, which can only live in utter darkness, but they are the 
lowest and most filthy of the reptile race. Other creatures there 
are, a little superior to them, which thrive best in twilight. Some 
there are, which can live in misty northern climes, while they 
would speedily perish under a bright southern sky. Man, the 
chief and head of terrene existences, can bask with delight in the 
most brilliant earthly sunshine. But angels, higher still, can live 
and rejoice amid the unscreened splendours of the heayenly world. 
Now, the prospect which we, as Christians, have, is of one day 
joining their bright hosts. Then shall we gaze upon that glory of 
God, which they ever behold with rapture and awe. We shall be 
able to do so without destruction to ourselves : yea, without pain 
or discomfort. We shall be undazzled by it; and undismayed. 
We shall feel at home in that most intense radiance. It will be 
like our native atmosphere : and we shall not find the rays of that 
eternal and uncreated glory insufferable. But see, beloved, what 
this statement involves. How great a change must pass over us 
before we are fitted for that sphere of cloudless light I We must 
possess spiritual bodies, indestructible as our immortal souls. How 
larified, and yet how enduring must be their texture : how uniform 
and translucent their substance; how keen and sensitive their 
endowments ; how strong and unwearied then: faculties 1 How 
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beautiful, too» shall those bodies be, graceful as the curling clouds 
and roseate as the dawn ! Nor shall those fine fibres — ^fine as the 
gossamer, though lasting as adamant — admit the quivering thrills 
of pain, but they shall for evermore be the seat and medium of 
purest and most exquisite pleasure. All this is our hope ; it is 
necessitated by the consideration that when he, who is our life shall 
appear, we shall also appear with him in glory. We shall be like 
him, for we shall see him as he is. He shall change the body of 
our humiliation, and fashion it like unto his glorious body, by the 
power whereby he is able to subdue even all things to himself. 
(See Col. iii. 4 ; 1 John iii. 2; Phil. iii. 21). 

2. But, again, God's glory must be viewed in a moral aspect, as 
well as a material one. Indeed, the latter is little more than the 
type and image of the former, and has no glory, comparatively, by 
reason of that which excelleth. In this sense, we read of the 
glory of God's kingdom, and ascribe to him glory as well as 
power; and, similarly, the ministration of righteousness exceeds 
that of condemnation in glory. (See 2 Cor. iii. 9.) God's glory is 
that of wisdom and holiness, of perfect rectitude and truth : yet 
with these is mingled all the sweet beaming beauty of compassion, 
mercy, and love. He can never know an unworthy thought, or 
utter a vain word, while all his actions are dignified and pure, and 
all his judgments perfectly upright and just. There is a glory in 
his character, which the more we discern, the more we must admire 
it. There is a glory in his law, which is the exact counterpart and 
transcript of his character. And then there is a still more 
awful and transcendent glory in his government of all intelligent 
creatures. He^e we see his wisdom, rectitude, holiness, and 
benevolence displayed in the midst of the most complicated 
movements, the most multifarious agents and events, and through 
long processes of history, in the development of which all earthly 
annals seem to dwindle to a moment's span. Yet it is on earth 
that we behold his brightest glory exhibited, in the redemption of 
mankind by his Son Jesus Christ In that great work, the whole 
Deity is known, all his perfections are exemplified and harmonized, 
so that as we contemplate the vast and wonderful design, we are 
lost in astonishment and praise. 

How then is this glory an object of hope to us? In two ways, as 
in the former case ; we hope to see it, and we hope to share it. 
Here we see it in part, and know it in part. The people of 
the world see it not at all ; they have no discernment of the moral 
glory of God, either in his character, his law, his providence, or his 
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work of grace. Bat the' Christian believer, enh'ghtened by the 
Holy Ghost, has a knowledge of this glory. Yet is that knowledge 
very limited, though it may be always progressing. Bat hereafter, 
we shall see it in its fullest splendour. Our moral faculties will be 
purified, quickened, and enlarged, while our acquaintance with the 
ways and works of God will be corrected and expanded : and thus 
shall we behold his wisdom, righteousness and love, where now we 
cannot trace them at all, and we shall behold them in every instance 
in so clear and commanding a light as to constrain our heartiest 
homage, instantaneous and unreserved, and cause us gladly to join 
in the poean of the seraphim, ** Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God 
of hosts ; the whole earth is full of His glory.-" 

In that glory we shall share. We are now partially renewed in 
the divine image : and begin, so soon as we are born from above, 
to shine in the glory of the likeness of God. Our affections are 
hallowed, our will rectified. We put on the Lord Jesus: and 
bring forth the fruit of the spirit, which is love, joy, peace, long- 
soffering, meekness, and temperance. In this attainment we may 
improve, and, receiving grace upon grace, go on from glory to 
glory. But, hereafter, we hope to shine in that image perfectly. 
Now, alas, at the best, our motives are mixed, our passions impure, 
our works defiled with sin : but in heaven it shall not be so. We 
shall be holy, even as he is holy : and do his will as angels do it 
now. " As for me," said the Psidmist (Psalm xvii. 15), " I shall 
be satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness." 

3. There is yet a third sense in which our subject may be taken : 
we may speak of drcumstafUial glory. And here we shall not 
think of the glory which belongs intrinsically to God, but of the 
extraneous glory which he bestows upon his people. We cannot 
but prepare for and look forward to some determinate place as the 
scene 0/ our immortal life. Where this will be it is bootless to 
conjecture. But wherever located, it will be a realm of external 
grandeur and comfort, combining the splendours of an imperial city 
with the tranquil happiness of a parental home. *' In my father's 
hoaae are many mansions : if it were not so, I would have told yon. 
I go to prepare a place for you. And if I go and prepare a place 
hr you, I will come again and receive yon unto myself; that, 
where I am, there ye may be also." (John xiv. 2, 3.) Let us not 
attempt a description of the heavenly seats, for it is written, '* Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that love 
r" (1 CoK. iL 9^ We cannot doubt, however, that heaven will 
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be a domain of perfect Iii4>piiie88 and beanty : it will be worthy of 
its Maker and builder, God : it will contain ererything which 
can minister to the CDJoymcDt of holy and immortal creatures : it 
will exclude every thini; which could annoy or offend them, as well 
as whatever can deceive or defile. There it will be always day 
and never night : always summer, and never winter : no danger 
will af&ight the peaceful inhabitants, and no disease invade their 
happy and contented ranks. As pure noselfish love will bum in 
every bosom and beam from every eye, so shall no voice of discord 
ever be heard in heaven, no lie shall be uttered there, no slander 
circulated, no injustice devised, no wrong committed. There will 
be the eujoyment of the best of company, and in the midst of all 
will Jesus himself appear, the fairest among ten thousand thousand, 
and the altogether lovely. There will be the most pleasing and 
congenial of occupations: pursuits which will never lose their 
charms, and never exhaust or over-tax our strength. "There 
shall be no more curse." " The Lord God giveth them light, and 
they shall reign for ever and ever." '* They shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more ; neither shall the sun light on them, nor 
any beat. For the Lamb which is the midst of the throne shall 
feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of waters ; and 
God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes." (Rev. vii. 16, 17.) 

4. Such is the Ghristiau's hope, as to its object. 1 must now 
say a word as to its nature and effects. ** We rejoice in hope of 
the glory of God/' 

To hope for it is to believe in its existence and certain attain- 
ment : and this we do, because it is expressly promised by Him 
who cannot lie. 

To hope for it is to desire it, and long for it ; and this we do, 
" for we that are in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened : not 
for that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality 
might be swallowed up of life." (2 Cor. v. 4.) 

This hope, accordingly, becomes a source of pleasure and^oy to 
us : and this, just in proportion, on the one hand, to our sense of the 
dreariness and sorrows of earth, and, on the other, to the clearness 
and strength of our faith in looking to the promises of God. 

Now, we are " begotten again " to this hope, so soon as we 
obtain peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. The for- 
given soul, snatched from hell, instantly looks up to heaven with 
eager and confident anticipation. Thus does our justification com- 
plete itself, and become a positive as well as a negative blessing. 
We are saved from wrath by faith in the Lord Jesus: and, 
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wonderful to say, we are also by the same act constitnted heirs of 
glory. So vast is the grace of God, so princely the munificence 
of Christ. Forgiven rebels are introduced into the royal palace : 
and perishing worms of the earth are exalted to golden thrones in 
the sky. Oh 1 what a blessed hope is here, and how it ought to 
cheer us in every hour of darkness and trial, and stimulate us 
mightily to every effort of obedience and every endeavour after 
holiness. Are we not saved by hope ? Is it not the anchor of 
cor souls in dismal storms 1 Is it not a helmet to our heads in 
the hour of battle ? " Hope blooms eternal" in the Chris- 
tian's breast: it is a flower of Paradise which never fades, 
a flame of life which is never quenched, a golden key which never 
rusts, and a parchment scroll of comfort whose words are never 
illegible. Or if they are, and if, like certain invisible ink, those 
precious characters wane away in the glare of worldly enjoyments, 
we shall soon see them come boldly out again when held before the 
beat of the furnace of affliction. Ah I yes, it is in trouble that we 
find hope most near and dear to us. Her presence is like that of 
an angel in the house, and she stays with us through all the night of 
our sorrow. Her meek eyes, like the stars, beam forth the more 
brigbtly as the darkness thickens into midnight. It is hope which 
illuffles the chamber of death : and which lifts up the believer's 
bead as he passes through the waters of Jordan. 

'* Unfading Hope ! when life's last embers burn. 

When soul to soul, and dust to dust return, 

Heaven to thy charge resigns the awful hour, 

Oh, then, thy kingdom comes, immortal Power I 
« « « « 

Eternal Hope ! when yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of Time 
Thy joyous youth began — ^but not to fade : 
When all the sister planets have decayed, 
When, rapt in fire, the realms of ether glow. 
And heayen's last thunder shakes the world below. 
Thou, undismayed, shalt o'er the ruin smile. 
And light thy torch at Nature's funeral pile." 



XIV. 



(Skrsing in 9!^tihnUi%an. 



"And not only so, but we glory in tribulationi also; knowing that 
tribulation worketh patience, and patience experieDce, and experience hope, 
and hope maketh not ashamed ; because the loye of God is shed abroad in 
mir hearts by the Holy Ohoat given unto us."— Rom. ▼. S — 5. (Commom 
vermnsUghtlff altered.) 



In this passage, as in some others of Paal's writings, it is impossible 
to find English expressions which are exactly eqoiyalent to the 
words used by the Apostle. Our common translation fails to ex- 
press the precise ideas of the original ; bat no attempt to improve 
upon it has been successful. It surpasses all the new renderings 
we have seen, in elegance^ terseness, and perspicuity. We shall 
therefore, let it stand as it is, and be content to give some of its 
words a somewhat ampler meaning than they are accustomed to 
bear. 

Our subject is, the heliever^s triumph over tribulaiion. This 
results from the new state of grace into which he has found access 
through faith ; and accordingly, it is a secondary or collateral fruit 
of justification. 

The apostle had spoken of rejoicing in hope of a future glory : 
yet it was plain that now, in this life, the condition of Christians 
was far from enviable. On every hand they were despised, 
persecuted, and distressed. It might be said to them ^' Ah, ye do 
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well to boast of a glory to oome, bat who would endure all your 
sofieriDgs and miseries here V Paul replies : — ^Even here we are 
1 80 wretched as we seem, we are not ashamed of our sufferingSy 
t rather do we glory in them, and count it all joy when it is 
given to us, *' in the behalf of Christ not only to believe on him, 
but also to suffer for his sake.'' (Phil. i. 29). Let us first 
eaqwund, and then apply, the verses before us. 

I. We ABE TO EXP0I7NI) THE TEXT. Let US take it clause by 
clause. * 

1. ** We glory in tribulations.'^ This word ^'gloiy " is the same 
that is translated " rejoice " in the preceding verse. It means to 
rejoice with great confidence and exultation. The word *' tribu- 
la^ns " is the same as is rendered "afflictions" in Heb. x. 33. 
It refers specifically to persecutions, such as buffeting, scourging, 
imprisonment, for righteousness' sake. We know how Paul him- 
self was exposed to these trials in almost every place which he 
visited ; and other believers, both at Rome and elsewhere, had to 
endure the same from ungodly and cruel men. It was no easy 
thing to be a Christian in those early times. The world was up in 
arms i^ainst the disciples of Jesus. They were sought out, and 
brought before rulers and magistrates They were fined, 
reproached, insulted, beaten vrith rods. Many were cast into 
dungeons, still more had their goods taken from them ; and not a 
lew were stoned, beheaded, or burned, because of their adherence 
to Christ and his cause. Our English word, " tribulations," is well 
chosen to denote these kinds of i&ictions. It is derived from the 
Latin " tribulo," which means to thresh, or beat out com with 
flails. And what than these persecutions could have more 
effectually threshed the Christians and separated the com from the 
wheat ? Methinks, beloved, that if the same flails were used now, 
and in so unsparing a manner, upon the threshing floors of 
Christian profession in our midst, we should very speedily know 
how much chaff, and how little wheat, is now heaped up there. 

But we need not limit the term before us to tribulations of that 
specific class. Afflictions may overtake us in many other forms ; 
as they did Jacob and Job, when they lost their children or their 
property, and as they did the poor saints of Judea in the days of 
femine and of seige, when Paul went through Macedonia and 
Achaia to make a collection for them. We may lose our health 
and be prostrated by sickness : we may lose our wealth, and be 
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saddenly brought low in the world; we may lose oar friends, some 
by desertion and others by death ; we may loose oar domestic comfort 
and peace by the ill-condact of oar near relatives, whom never- 
theless we cannot forsake. Oar affliction may be that of constant 
straitness and poverty, so that with all oar striving we can scarcely 
keep hanger fi*om the door. Or oar trial may be that of disappointed 
affection, or thwarted yet honoarable ambition, or of wonnded honoar 
when the slimy tongne of slander has charged against as things 
which our soal abhorreth. These, and many the like circumstances 
and sorrows of every-day life, are comprehended under this 
large heading of " tribulations." 

Yet in them, as Christians, we ** glory." It is not that we 
fail to taste their bitterness : or that we despise the stroke of oar 
chastisement. . It is not that, like fanatics, we glory in them for their 
own sake, or find the endurance of them other than hard and 
grievous : but it is that we understand them to have a distinct 
purpose and aim, because we believe them to be sent or permitted 
of God, because we know that they are designed to promote our 
spiritual good, and because we prefer such profiting to all temporal 
possessions or enjoyments whatever. This doctrine is amply nn- 
foided in the 12th chapter of Hebrews. (See w. 5 — 15.) 

2. " Tribulation worketh patience." It does so, of course, only 
in regard to the children of (rod, and when it is received in 
submissiveness and faith. On the ungodly affliction generally pro- 
duces the contrary effect. It makes them irritable and petulant ; 
and many men, of unbridled temper, have become, in the hour of 
adversity or the hour of sickness and pain, a perfect terror to their 
neighbours and fiiends. Yet it cannot be denied that others, men 
of strong character, philosophic training, or natural amiable dis- 
position, are able to bear severest trouble with composure, and even 
with cheerfulness. Yet this fortitude of spirit, however admirable 
in itself, comes far short of the christian grace which we are now 
considering. The simplest idea of patience is that of passive 
oontinuanee^ as when we read of patiently waiting for the object of 
hope. A higher degree of patience is self-control, or a power to 
govern our tempers in provocation. So Solomon says, ''the 
patient in spirit is better than the proud in spirit ; be not hasty in 
thy spirit to be angry, for anger resteth in the bosom of fools." 
(Eccles. vii. 8, 9). In this sense patience is akin to meekness, 
but meekness involves also the idea of humbleness of mind, which 
the word, patience, does not, but the reality itself does. Another 
notion of patience is that oifortitude^ or strong resistance against a 
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pressure of adversity. Here, of eoorae, it is implied that great 
energy of soul is pat forth ; for without it we must be driTen back» 
or swept away from our christian profession by the tide of evil 
flowing in upon as. So James speaks " that the trying of yoor 
faith worketh patience." (i. 3)l But we have not reached the 
crowning excellence of this grace yet. Patience can do more thaa 
resist ; it can overbear opposition and go on its way rejoicing. It 
is truly an active virtue, after alL It is the same thing as 
perseuerancey and by this word our translators might have best 
rendered the identical term used in the text, in Heb. xii. 1, where 
the apostle says, " Let us run with patience the race set before us." 
Now, tribulation is evidently the occasion of calling our patience 
into exercise, and therefore may we glory in it, for it is a good 
thing to be patient. By patience we are kept from ignoble sloth ; 
by patience we gird up the loins of our mind, and children are 
converted into heroes ; by patience we are roused to new life and 
energy, our faith by strenuous exercise waxes more robust, and we 
grow up from the puny infancy of discipleship, to the full stature of 
the perfect man in Christ. The forest trees grow stronger, the 
more they are beat upon by the tempest ; your stalwart rowers pull 
harder just as they feel the current bearing more steadily against 
them; the besieged city strengthens its fortifications; and the 
exposed warrior gets most inured to the battle and the breeze. 
Oh 1 then, if ye would not be sickly and effeminate saints, but if 
ye would learn to endure hardships. as good soldiers of Christy 
complain not of tribulations, but rather glory in them, for tribu- 
lation worketh patience. 

3. " And patience, experience." The Greek is &>fci/A^. Else- 
where, we have ^kC/uov. (James i. 3). The radical idea of both is 
the same, that of testing or trying metal, to ascertain its purity. 
The one word seems to denote the act or process of trying, and 
that is the word used by James : while the other, used by Paul« 
denotes the result of testing, the evidence or proof arrived at, con- 
cerning the metal's quality and worth. The same word is trans- 
lated " proof," in 2 Cor. ii. 9, " experiment," in 2 Cor. ix. 13, and 
" trial," in 2 Cor. viii. 2. Here we read " experience," which is a 
word well chosen for the purpose. Patience under tribulation 
naturally leads to much testing and proving of things, and to 
many ascertained conclusions about them. AH this is fitly com- 
prised under the name of " experience." For example, patience 
gives us proof of our own sincerity and genuineness. You may 
imagine yourself converted, and be, at a certain time, the subject 
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of much excited and joyful feeling ; but tbe question occurs, is all 
this real, or is it self-delusion ? The answer is got by the experi- 
ment of tribulation. When this overtakes you, do you bear it 
patiently, and persevere in the good way spite of it ; or do you 
wince under it, and retreat from before it, counting your steps back 
again to worldliness and sin? The Lord Jesus spoke of four 
different soils, which received the good seed of the kingdom. Some 
fell among stony places. " These are they, who, when they have 
heard the word, immediately receive it wiUi gladness ; and have no 
root in themselves, and so endure for a time : afterward, when 
affliction or persecution ariseth for the word's sake, they are 
offended." (Mark iv. 16, 17). Again, patience gives us proof of 
the limited power of our adversaries. We see that there is a bound 
to their rage : that God can restrain the wrath of man, and that he 
can make a door of escape for us out of every temptation. The 
young Christian, like the callow voyager, is soon frightened by the 
howlmg of the wind and the lashing of the waves, but the ex- 
perienced saint, like the veteran sailor, has discovered that the waves 
are not so high or so mighty as they seem, and that the winds, which 
rock the vessel, do not sink it, but oftentimes hurry it faster on its 
course. The aged believer has lost, at the close of his pilgrim- 
age, many of the companions which attended his setting 
out. Among these, if there be unbelief, there is also fear; 
for a steady ftath produces a perfect love, and this easteth out fear 
which hath torment So, once more, patience brings proof of 
Jehovah's faUhfidness, and of the strength which he imparts, by lag 
Spirit and through his promises, to them that put their trust in 
him. So mighty is this that the sparrows which sought a nest in 
the house of God, become like eagles on strongest pinions borne ; 
and oldest men renew their youth, and run without being weary, 
and walk without fainting. Thus David exclaimed. (Ps. xviii. 16 
•—18, 29.} '' He sent from above, he took me, he drew me out of 
many waters. He delivered me from my strong enemy, and from 
them which hated me, for they were too strong for me. They 
prevented me in the day of my calamity ; but the Lord was my 
stay. . . . For by thee I have run through a troop, and by my 
God have I leaped over a wall." Habakkuk cries out, (iii. 17-^ 
19.) ** Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit 
be in the vines ; the labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields 
shall yield no meat ; the flock shall be cut off from the fold, and 
there shall be no herd in the stalls ; yet 1 will rejoice in the Lord, 
I will joy in the God of my salvation. The Lord is my strength, 
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and he win make my feet like hinds' feet, and he will make me to 
walk upon mine high places.*' • And Paul says, (2 Cor. ziL 5, 9) 
" Of myself I will not glory, hut in mine infinnities. ... He said 
unto me, my grace is sufficient for thee ; for my strength is made 
perfect in weakness. Most gladly, therdbre, wiU I rather glory in 
my infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest upon me.** In 
^ this, there is much comfort, much sweetness of trust in God, 
and a most happy sense of security, under his protecting wing. The 
true Christian, like the winter^s robin, finds many a pleasant morsel 
of the bread of life under the cold snows of worldly privation and 
scorn. He works in the dark mine of trouble and sorrow, but he 
picks up many a bright and most precious gem in its secret- recesses. 
He treads across a gusty heath, which beareth prickly shrubs with 
bitter flowers, but the cells of many of them are filled with sweetest 
honey. The good shepherd leads his sheep through rocky ravines, 
and down rough and stony paths, but they find at the bottom of 
them babbling rivulets of coolest and most refireshing water. Let 
us hear a sweet poet sing of Friend Sorrow. (See L^ends and 
Lyrics, by Adelaide Anne Procter J. 



" Do not cheat thy heart and tell her, 
' Grief will pass away ; 
Hope for fairer times in future, 
And forget to-day.' 

** Tell her, if you wiU, that sorrow 
Need not come in vain ; 
Tell her that the lesson taught her. 
Far outweighs the pain. 

" Bid her not seek other pleasures. 
Turn to other things ; 
Rather nurse her caged sorrow 
Till the captive sings. 

" Bid her with a strong clasp hold her 
By her dusky wings^ 
Listening for the murmured blessing 
Sorrow always hrings." 



,1 



4. "And experience, hope." We find hope mentioned before, 
as the result of faith ; here it is referred to as the fruit of experience. 
Each hope is the same in its nature and object ; but it is reached 
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by two distinct processes. First, our hope is based simply and 
nakedly on the declaration and prdmise of God. As soon as we 
are justified by faith, we believe in our heirship to glory ; as the 
Psalmist says, (cxix. 49, 50.) " Remember the word unto thy 
servant, upon which thou hast caused me to hope. This is my com- 
fort in my affliction, for thy word hath quickened me.*' But the 
hope of the text, while it rests upon the same word, also rests upon 
the experience which we have within ourselves, of what the Lord 
has done for our souls. This has the double effect, of satisfying 
us that we are the subjects of grace, and therefore those to whom 
the promise belongs ; and also of convincing us, from what we have 
actually received, that God " is faithful who hath promised, who 
also will do it." Dr. Chalmers illustrates these two hopes by the 
supposition of a roan who makes us a double promise. One part 
of his word is to be fulfilled to-morrow ; and the rest in a year's 
time. We at once believe his word and hope for the result. 
But after the lapse of a day, when he has fulfilled his first promise, 
we have gained an experience which further inspires and nourishes 
our confidence, that in due time all the rest which he has spoken 
of, he will do for us. 

Therefore, have hope in God, not merely for what he has said, 
but for what he has done. You have tasted and seen that he is 
gracious ; you have tested and proved his faithfulness ; you have 
received good at his hands, whereby you are convinced, on the one 
hand, that you are one of his chosen, and satisfied, on the other 
hand, that his word cannot be broken ; therefore retain, and renew, 
and redouble your confidence, knowing that '* now is your salvation 
nearer than when ye believed," and assured tiiat, *' he who hath 
begun a good work in you will perform it until the day of Jesus 
Christ." (See Phil. i. 6.) 

5. ** And hope maketh not ashamed, because the love of God 
is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Gho^t which is given unto 
us." This assured hope sufiters us not to be ashamed, even in the 
midst of suffering and reproach. We know whom we have believed, 
and dare not blush to own his name, or his cause, though floods of 
ungodliness roar around us, or the fires of persecution kindle upon 
us. On the contrary, we triumph and glory in this hope, where- 
unto we are begotten again by God's amazing grace. 

The last clause, concerning the love of God shed abroad in our 
hearts, seems to belong to the whole of the preceding concatena- 
tion of ideas, but most especially to the last of them. We are 
not ashamed, before our enemies, or on account of our sufferings. 
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because of the love of God shed abroad within us. . This love is, 
in a direct sense, God's love to us, of which we have a most lively 
sense and conviction ; but this cannot exist without creating with- 
in our hearts corresponding love to God. We love him, when 
we feel how he has first loved us. This double idea is exactly hit 
by Dr. Watts, in the well-known verse :— 

" Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly dove. 
With all thy quickening powers ; 
Come shed ahroad a Saviour's love^ 
And that shall kindle ours." 

I cannot but think that both phases of the subject were in the 
apostle's mind when he penned these words, because they are so 
closely and inseparably united in the experience of believers^ and 
because both the sense of God's love to ud and the gushing return 
of our love to him work together, harmoniously and efficiently, 
to sustain our courage and hope in every hour of trial. 

This blessed feeling is spoken of as a tide which flows forth 
through our hearts by the influence of the Holy Ghost, dwelling 
within us. This is the first direct mention of the Holy Ghost in 
this epistle. Yet we are not to suppose that any part of the pre- 
ceding experience could have been possible without the Holy Spirit. 
It is only by the Spirit of God that we can be truly awakened to a 
sense of guilt and sin ; it is by the same Spirit that we are brought 
to repentance, and constrained to seek reconciliation with God. It 
is he who receives of the things of Christ, and shows them unto 
us. He operates faith in our hearts ; he begets there the peace 
which flows firom justification ; he awakens within us the living 
hope of heavenly glory; by him we endure trial, and exercise patience 
and have constant confidence toward God. Why, then, does not 
the apostle mention the Holy Ghost at an earlier stage of this 
delineation ? Most likely, because it is only at this point of expe- 
rience that the believer becomes sensibly aware of the Spirits' 
working within him. The awakened sinner does not feel conscious 
of the presence of the Holy Ghost enlightening his eyes, and 
vivifying his conscience; nor does the trusting penitent feel the 
working of the Spirit constraining him to saving faith. And the 
heart of the believer may be secretly fed with patience and strength 
from on high, so that he might suppose his newborn vigour to be 
native to himself, were it not for the explicit declarations of God's 
word, coupled with the thorough persuasion which he has of his 
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own inherent helplessness. But when the love of God is shed 
ahroad in the heart, then we know that it is hy the Holy Ghost. 
We feel, at the moment, that we are the snbjeets of a divine 
afflatus. We can no more doubt that the Holy Ghost is moving 
and working ^thin us, than we can doubt our own existence, or 
deny the reality of the happiness we feel. It is as if we saw God ; 
or as if we felt the warm blowing of that heavenly wind which 
bloweth where itlisteth ; or as if we felt in the depths of our heart 
a supernatural spring of living water, gashing and up-flowing, and 
we know that it is the Spirit which we have received, and which 
Jesus promised to his disciples. (See John vii. 37 — ^9.) Thus 
does the circle of christian experience return upon itself, and the 
golden chain is complete, which links our souls to heaven and God. 

n.* Let us apply the text : principally, to the believer. 

1. It supplies a test of faithfulness. Have you troubles, where- 
with to contend ? If so, how do you deal with them ? Do you 
meet them with fretfulness and impatience ? Do y^ resent them, 
either on Grod, or on those who are the instruments of bringing them? 
Or do you seek to grapple with them in a spirit ' of stoical pride, 
or of stolid indifference % If not, do you, as God*s children, bear 
them patiently and triumph in them ? Do they make you humble 
and submissive, strong in Grod's strength and resolved to over- 
come) Do you derive from them a constant variety of blessed 
experiences, sometimes teaching you your own weakness, at others 
revealing God's almightiness, sometimes convincing you of the 
world's emptiness, and at others disclosing the glorious blessedness 
of heaven ? From experience, does hope spring ? and does that 
hope make you bold and unflinching in the confession of your piety 
and faith? Is the love of God shed abroad in your breast ? Do 
you feel delightfully conscious of his love to you, and does your 
heart leap up at the sound of his holy name, in a rapturous 
response of gratitude, trustfulness, and joy ) If it does, happy are 
you, for the Spirit of glory and of God resteth upon you. 

2. Here is a lesson of wisdom. We are cautioned to seek above 
all things spiritual good. If we are carnally minded, if our hearts 
are set on worldly things, then plainly we can have no delight 
in tribulations. Let us, then, study the nature and the worth of 
moral excellence and religious attainments. Let us pray first to 
be made holy ; and then, if possible, to enjoy comfort and happiness. 
Let us prefer righteousness to riches, and virtue to pleasure, and 
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to oonquer a Tioe, rather than to humble a foe. It were surely 
better for us to get^tbe love of God shed abroad in our hearts 
by the Holy Ghost, than to compass every object of earthly ambition, 
which could be suggested to us, or which we could frame for .our- 
selves. The truth is that '* the prosperity of fools shall destroy 
them ; " and few men are wise enough to bear it. Those are to be 
counted happy, not who succeed best, but who endure best. It is 
they who at last come off more than conquerors ; for the rest, 
thej often find a victory more disastrous than a defeat. Not he 
is a rich man, who has most possessions, but he who has fewest 
wants, and who can bear the loss of all things with least regret. 
Beautifully says old Quarles, of the world, and the way we should 
treat it 

" The world's a seeming paradise, bat her own 

And man's tormentor; 
Appearing fixed, yet but a rolling stone 

Without a tenter ; (t. e, hook.) 
It is a Vast circumference, where none 

Can find a centre. 
Of more than earth, can earth make none possest ; 

And he that least 
Regards this restless world, shall in this world find rest. 

True rest consists not in the oft revying (t. e, staking, as at a 
game of cards.) 

Of worldly dross; 
Earth's miry purchase is not worth the buying : 

Her gain is loss ; 
Her gain but gVddy toil, if not relying 

Upon her cross. 
How worldlings droil (t. e. plod,) for trouble I that fond breast 

That his possest 
Of earth without a cross, has earth without a rest." 

Hence : — 

3. ji lesson of patience and trust You expect affliction, 
as a child of God. You know that it is given you from above, that 
it is all ordered in wisdom, and superintended by infinite love. 
Therefore, be patient aiid hope unto the end. All will be well 
God is sitting like a refiner of silver, and will remove the crucible 
^m the fire, as soon as the liquid metal reflects his glorious image 
from its unsullied surface. He is the husbandman whose will is to 
make his vineyard fruitful, and every branch which bears fruit he 
pmaethy that it may bnog forth more &uit. Affliction is to God's 

M 
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cbildren what tbe shepherd's dog is to the flock, which^arks~at the 
oatsiders and drives the wanderers home again. Or it is the 
lapidary's grindstone, whereby the most costly gems are rounded 
and polished. Therefore " let them that suffer according to the 
will of God commit the keeping of their souls to him in well-doing, 
as unto a faithful Creator." Be calm, and take each sorrow singly 
as it comes, and you will vanquish it by patience, and extract a 
most ravishing sweetness from it. 

" Do not look at life's long sorrow ; 
See how small each moment's pain; 
God will help thee for to-morrow, 
So each day begin again. 

" Every hour that fleets so slowly 

Has its task to do or hear ; 
Luminous the crown, and holy, 
When each gem is set with care. 

" Do not linger with regretting, 
Or for passing hours despond ; 
Nor, the daily toil forgetting, 
Look too eagerly beyond. 

** Hours are golden links — God's token. 
Reaching heaven ; but one by one 
Take them,']^]est the chain be broken 
Ere the pilgrimage be done." 

4. Here are some solemn thoughts for the unconverted. Do 
you persecute the righteous? Do you make them the butt 
of your scorn or of your malice ? Oh ! beware how you insult or 
injure the children of God. What you do against them cannot 
injure them, but it will redound to their ' greater glory and reward. 
It may, however, and it must injure you. It will return seven- 
fold upon your own head. All your unkind speeches and actions 
will be recorded against you ; and will be avenged upon you as if 
done or uttered against God himself. He has said that he will 
curse themi that curse his people. How shall you settle the awful 
account with him, when he shall make inquisition concerning his 
servants? 

What effect has trouble upon you? You cannot avoid it, any more 
than can the godly; you also have your sorrows and disappointments 
in your own chosen and cherished r^on, the world. Strange to 
say, you may even make those troubles the excuse for staying in 
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the world. Bather make them the rea son for leaving its service. 
The world may bring you into affliction ; but it cannot bring you 
out again, nor can it effectually sustain you under it. How often 
do we see people neglect their souls, an d pour contempt on ministers 
of religion, so long as everything goes well with tbem ; but as soon 
as sickness seizes them, and death shakes his dart at them, they 
open their Bibles, send for the clergyman, and betake themselves to 
prayer. 

It is then true, whether in sickness or in health, that you have 
not the love of God shed abroad in your heart. One wonders how 
you can live without it. And certainly you will find it hard to die 
without it. No tribulations, which the saints endure, can be at all 
comparable with the agony of the wicked, if they are only alive to 
their true condition, when they come to die. To run with the foot- 
men has wearied them ; but now they must contend with chariots 
and horses. In the land of peace they fainted and trembled ; then 
what will they do in the swellings of Jordan 1 (Jer. zii. 5.) 

** How shocking must thy summons he, O^death I 
To him that is at ease in his possessions, 
Who, comiting on long years of pleasure here, 
Is quite unfurnished for that world to come ! 
In that dread moment how the frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement. 
Runs to each avenue, and shrieks for help, 
But shrieks in vain! How wistfully she looks 
On all she's leaving, now no longer hers!'' 

How much happier those, who> through much tribulation^ enter 
into the kingdom of heaven I 
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" For when we were yet without strength, in due time Christ died for die 
ungodly. For scarcely for a righteous man will one die ; yet perhaps for the 
good man some would even dare to die. Bat God commendeth his lore 
toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. Much 
more, then, heing now justified by his blood, shall we be saved from wrath 
by him. For if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God through 
the death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, shall we be saved by 
his life. And not only so, but we also glory in God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom we have now received the reconciliation.'' — Rom. 
V. 6 — 11. (New version.) 



These are eloquent and glowing verses. They consammate, and 
bring up to the highest point of perfection and bliss, the present 
experience of the christian believer. In describing the fruits of 
justification by faith, immediate and progressive, the apostle had 
begun with peace ; and had gone on to patience, joy, hope, and love. 
The last thing he had mentioned, was love — God's love as revealed 
to us by the Holy Ghost, and as awakening in our hearts respoB»ve 
gratitude and delight. We are now, in this passage, reminded of 
the fulness and the depth of that love, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, the Son of God was given to die for us. We are also 
encouraged to hope in his continued and all-conquering mercy, and 
to cherish the most certain conviction of our final happiness and 
safety, because Christ, having first reconciled us to God by his death, 
now ever liveth to make our salvation complete and sure. On these 
accounts, our love may be most ardent, and our hope most firm ; 
and therefore, as the final result of our justification, in this present 
life, we may continually rejoice and glory in God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. And this surely, is both a higher and a happier 
attainment, than to rejoice in hope only, or to glory in tribulations. 
We thus see how this passage connects itself with the whole of the 
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preeeding yerses, bat especially with the fifth ; and we can appre- 
ciate the force of the conjunction "for/' For when we were 
without strength, &c. 

In regard to the last word of the eleventh verse, we may just 
remark that the word "atonement," used in the common version, 
is not the right one, unless it be taken in its radical meaniog of *' at 
— one — ^ment" The proper translation is, "reconciliation;" the 
word being KoroXAay^, which is the substantive form of the 
verb, rendered " reconciled " in the tenth verse. 

Our subject, therefore, is the believer's joy in God, or glorying 
in God, for the word used in the eleventh verse, is Kavxiofuvoif the 
participle of the same verb as we find in v. 2, and v. 3. There we 
are said to " rejoice in hope of the glory of God ; " and to " glory 
in tribulations also." Our glorying in God is founded upon his 
love to us, and upon our assured hope in the persistency of his 
saving grace. We may arrange the topics of the text thus. 1. GocPs 
love to us, 2. Our hope in him. And 3. Our consequent glorying 
is God. 

I. God's love to us, as bevealed to oub heabtsby the 
Holy Ghost. 

This love is set forth under /our aspects. 1. We are reminded 
of the condition in which it found us. 2. We are told what it has 
already done for us. 3. It is contrasted with the cold behaviour of 
men. 4. It is described as altogether opportune in its manifestation. 

1. Here is the condition in which it found us. The apostle 
uses /our expressions to denote our natural state of helplessness and 
sin ; and these rise in an ascending scale, as the delineation proceeds, 
each term being more intense in significance than its predecessors. 
We are described as weak, or ^' without strength ; " as ungodly, as 
sinners, as enemies to God. All this is understood and felt and 
realized by the Christian believer. He thinks of what he was before 
grace found him. He remembers the rock from whence he was hewn, 
and the bole of the pit from which lie was digged. So the psalmist 
speaks of the horrible pit and miry clay from which God had lifted 
him up ; and Paul to the end of his days, could not but speak of 
himself as the chief of sinners. He deemed it needful to remind the 
boastful Corinthians, as well as the fervent Ephesians, of what they 
had been, in the days of. their ignorance and idolatry, before the 
gospel came unto them. And we, too, shall find it profitable to 
meditate on our former state^ before it pleased God to reveal his 
Soninns. 
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We were wUhout strength. Sin had prostrated all our powers ; 
and made as alike unable to do good, or to defend ourselves from 
coming wrath. Sometimes this weakness is spoken of as death ; 
sometimes, as a foul and enervating malady of the soul ; while 
David describes it as having all our bones broken. (Ps. 11. 8.) 
Let it be viewed as moral impotence ; and is it not true that we 
were unable to do that which is good ? When we wished to do it, 
we could not will it. Sin in our members triumphed over the con- 
victions of our conscience and the decisions of our judgment, and 
we felt ourselves captives of the Devil, sold and bound under sio. 
Or view it as helplessness in the time of danger ] and is it not true 
that we were utterly without strength to defend ourselves against 
the condemnation of the law, and the righteous anger of Jehovah % 
We were as defenceless as stubble or chafP before the whirlwind or 
the flame. Men by nature do not see this. They fancy themselves 
virtuous and good, and think they can be as righteous as they choose ; 
and doubt not they can stand in the day of judgment. But souls, 
enlightened from above, acknowledge that they were without strength 
when Jesus died for theuL 

We were also ungodly, that is, destitute of true righteousness. 
We were not only weak, but unwilling to do good. We had lost 
the divine image, in which man was originally created. Our aims 
had become low, sordid, and impure ; our affections were debased 
and selfish ; our very conscience deflled and perverted ; so that we 
were no more like God than the chattering maniac is like a man, 
or than the empty beaten straw is like the full-grained ear in the 
harvest field. This made us to be sinners ; transgressors of God's 
law in act and deed. Being corrupt trees, we brought forth evil 
fruit. We did the things we ought not to have done, and left 
undone the things we ought to have done We indulged in 
wicked tempers, gave way to guile and uncharitableness in speech, 
and' were sometimes cruel, at others, unjust, in our behaviour and 
conduct. All this we could not see at the time, but we see it now; 
and it makes us abhor ourselves. We are vile in our own eyes, 
and plainly see and jfrankly own that if we had received our just 
deserts, we should long ago have been shut up in the pit of hell. 
But if sinners, we were also enemies to God. We did not love him, 
or care for him. It was not our study to please him, neither was 
he in all our thoughts. Nay, we deliberately insulted him, and set 
him at naught. We fought against him, silently or violently, and 
so lived as to counteract and oppose all his purposes, so far as we 
had the power. When we reflect upon our past folly and enmity 
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against God, we are astonished at his forhearance and long-suffering. 
Why did he not long ago sweep us away from his path and presence, 
and banish us, as an intolerable offence unto him, into the outer 
darkness, where is weeping, and wailing and gnashing of teeth ? 
Such was the condition of guilt and wretchedness in which his love 
found us. 

2. Now, see what that lave has done for us. When we were in 
this state of helplessness and rebellion against God, he gave his 
Son to die for us ; to die in our stead, to die upon the cross, most 
ignominiously and in torture inexpressible. Yes! it was his Son, his 
only-begotten Son, whom he thus surrendered and gave up for our 
salvation. Ihat Son had dwelt forever in the bosom of the Father, 
being the likeness of his glory, and express image of his person. 
By him he had made the worlds ; in him all his fulness dwelt ; and 
with him it had been his delight to commune and dwell from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. Yet God gave him up, to shed his blood for us. 
In that blood we have redemption, even the forgiveness of sins. By its 
efusion our guilt is covered, our crimes against heaven expiated, 
and God can now be just, can fulfil his word, and uphold his invio- 
lable law, and yet be the justifier of the ungodly. By the blood of 
Jesus, believers sxe justified; and all their sins are freely forgiven. 
By that blood we are reconciled to God ; that is, he is reconciled to 
us, and is able, honourably and consistently, to remove his wrath 
from us, and to treat us as righteous and obedient, instead of 
rebellious and unclean. We also, accepting and resting upon that 
great and adequate propitiation, are reconciled ,to God. We find 
peace in believing, and learn to love him who has first loved us 
Thus, in every sense, is the love of God shed abroad in our hearts, 
by the Holy Ghost given unto us. 

3. This love is compared with the behaviour of men to each other, 
V. 7, 8. *' For scarcely for a righteous man will one die, yet perad- 
venture for a good man, some would even dare to die. But God 
commendeth his love to us, that while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us." We must distinguish between the righteous man and 
the good man, here named. The former is a man of correct and 
irreproachable behaviour ; but the latter is a man of generosity and 
kindness, whose benevolence wins the hearts of his Mends, or 
whose gifts attach his followers devotedly to him. Some men are 
reckoned to be benefactors and models of nobility, who are not so 
in reality ; and for them also soldiers or servants, companions or 
friends, have been willing to die. But for a merely just and 
upright man, you would scarcely find any willing to lay down his 
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life ; while certainly for the hase and mean of mankind^ or for his 
personal enemies, no man has heen found willing to die. " Greater 
love hath no man than this, that he lay down his life for his friends." 
But God commendeth his love toward ns in that, while we were 
wickedly his enemies, he gave his Son to die for us. This word 
** commendeth," means to render conspicuous or attractive, and to 
set forth as an object of admiration and regard. How marvellous 
and pre-eminent is the love of God 1 How deserving of our highest 
commendation and praise I There is nothing like it in the whole 
compass of the world's history ; no other exhibition of love, worthy 
to be compared with it. It was a love, shewn not to the meritorious, 
but to the vile; not to the great and high, but to inferiors and most 
abject slaves ; not to good men, bat to bad men ; not to friends, but to 
foes. Well may it be said of such love that it "passeth knowledge; " 
we can neither explatn nor comprehend it Truly, God's thoughts are 
not as our thoughts, nor his ways as our ways ; for as the heavens 
are high above the earth, even so are his thoughts above our 
thoughts, and his ways above our ways. Compared with the lov9 
of God, in its depth, ihe mighty ocean is as shallow as a way- 
side pool ; or in its height, the distant skies are within our easy 
reach, or in its length and breath, the north and south may be said 
to have met together, and the east and west to kiss each other. 

4. This love was manifested in due time. Elsewhere this is 
called the " fulness of the times," or the time appointed of the 
Father. (See Mark i. 15 ; Gal. iv. 4.; and Eph. i. 10.) This time 
seems to have been determined by the stage arrived at in the moral 
history of the world, when men had been thoroughly convinced of 
their utter helplessness before God, either to do good or to atone 
for their sins. Many centuries were allowed for the world to try 
every experiment, and exhaust every device, to accomplish its own 
moral renovation. War and peace had been tried, together with 
every possible form of civil government. Philosophy and science, 
civilization and religion, literature and art, had been carried suffi- 
ciently far to prove how utterly powerless they all were, to accom- 
plish the end designed. When I mention religion, I mean all such 
forms and systems of worship as can be invented by human genius. 
Some of these were crude and rough ; others, elaborate and refmed. 
In some, the rites were horrible, in others, pleasurable. In some 
the deities were grim and fierce ; in others, they were models of 
beauty, if not of purity. It appeared as if man's invention could 
go no farther ; he had tried all that was within his reach, and the 
compass of his natural powers, and never was the world more 
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abandoned and wicked, and lieter was the cause of troth and 
virtae in a more sonken and hopeless condition, than in that mnch- 
vannted Augustan age, in which the Sayionr of the world appeared. 
It was impossible for any one to say. If he had waited a little longer, 
we should have found out some other plan, and been able to do 
without him. How this enhances our conception of God's love ! 
He patiently tarried to see what mankind could achieve for theiKi- 
sdfes ; and he beheld them at length entirely helpless, surrendered 
to every lust and vice, hopeless of self-restoration, and callously 
indi&rent to the interposition of heaven. Lo, then it was that God 
sent his Son to die for the ungodly. There was none else to save 
va, and we bad reduced ourselves to the most abject and desperate 
condition possible, so that we must have utterly and irretrievably 
perished, if God had not shown us bis compassion and hastened to our 
rescue. But now we adore his grace, in that he has sent his Son to 
die for us ; and in his blood hath justified and reconciled us to 
himself. 

'* O ! for this love, let rocks and hills 
Their lasting silence break ; 
And all harmonious human tongues 
Their Saviour's praises speak.'' 

II. OuB HOPE IK God, as to ths ^ebsistekct of his obage, 

AND THE CEBTAINTY OF OUB FINAL SALVATION. 

Our boasting and hope would put us to shame, were we not 
satisfied that he who has begun a good work in us, would also 
finish and perfect it. He has not only called us to his kingdom and 
glory, but we are kept by his power through faith unto salvation, 
ready to be revealed in the last time. (1 Pet. i. 5.) Here we 
see that our hope is not a shallow and vain one. It is assumed 
that we are truly converted of God, and that we have stood the 
test of tribulation spoken of in the former verses. If so, we 
are satisfied of the reality and genuineness of the work of grace 
in our hearts; and now we may feel perfectly assured that we 
shall never be permitted to fall away, and none shall pluck us 
oat of Enunanuel's hand. God will love us with an everlasting 
love. He has begun to conduct us to glory; and he will most 
certainly bring us to the promised land. 

1. Look at the salvation of which we are so sure. It is a salva- 
tion from wrath ; and it is a salvation to heaven. The wrath 
referred to in the ninth verse, is, of course, the anger of God 

N 
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against sio, which will be revealed at the last day. From that 
wrath we are exempted as soon as we are covered with the shield 
of forgiveness. We are saved from a liability to it in the moment 
of our justification. But still we are apt to tremble, and ask, 
whether, after all, we shall escape the damnation of hell. True, 
we are forgiven ; but shall we not fall away again ? Are we not 
still so unrighteous and undeserving?' Is not our obedience 
defective and faulty ? Do we not think, and say, and do many 
things which we ought not ? May we not, at the last, fail to 
make our calling and election sure ? It is said that the righteous 
are scarcely saved : suppose we should not be saved at all ? Ah I 
beloved, fear not. God, who has justified you, will help you to 
the end. The day of wrath will certainly come, and its vials be 
poured out, but not upon you. You shall first be caught up to 
meet the Lord in the air. Only with your eyes shall you behold 
and see the reward of the wicked ; but you shall not share it. A 
thousand may fall at your side, and ten thousand at your right 
hand ; but it shall not come nigh you. Therefore may you sing : — 

" Jesus, thy blood and righteousness 
My beauty are, my glorious dress ; 
'Midst flaming worlds, in these arrayed, 
With joy shall I lift up my head. 
Bold shall I stand in thy great day ; 
For who ought to my charge shall lay ? 
Fully a\)solyed through thee I am 
From sin and fear, from guilt and shame." 

So, too, shall the believer be made meet for heaven, and brought 
thither at last with exceeding great joy. Do not doubt it. He 
will save you from all sin — defend you in all danger — mature you 
in all virtue, and ripen you for his eternal kingdom. And then be 
will bring you thither, and neither death nor hell shall frustrate 
the great purpose of his grace. 

2. Look at the grounds of this confidence. The apostle argues 
from the greater difficulty to the less. What he has already done 
in the way of your justification is more incredible and surprising 
than anything which yet waits to be accomplished. And this in 
two respects ; for, first, we were reconciled when enemies ; how 
much more, being now the friends of God, shall we enjoy the fiiU 
blessings of his grace : and, next, we were saved from guilt by his 
deathy how much more shall we be sanctified and prepared for 
heaven by him living for us. It was a greater thing for him to 
g^ve us life when we were dead, than bow to sustain our life when 
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we already possess * it. It was a greater thing to reconcile us to 
God, and God to us, than now to open the abundant flood-gates of 
the divine mercy and bounty toward us. It was a greater thing 
to make us holy than to keep us so ; or to snatch us from hell 
than to lift us up to heaven. And, therefore, we may be quite 
certain that he who has done the greater thing will not be unable 
to do the less ; that he who has shown us the greater kindness will 
readily show us all the rest, even all that his love can conceive, his 
promise express, or our hopes desire. Besides, Christ now liveth 
for ns, to reign and rule, to send us the Spirit, and make interces- 
sion. If strong on our behalf in death, how much stronger in his 
glorious life ! Because he lives, we must live also. 

There is no clearer statement in the whole Bible, and no more 
forcible argument than this, concerning the perseverance of the 
saints, and their assured elevation to everlasting glory. This 
doctrine is not meant for the careless and slothful, for the carnal 
and worldly-minded. It is meant for the timid and over-sensitive 
believer, whose misgivings about the future do not arise from his 
love of sin, but from his fear of it. Let such be encouraged to 
entertain the full assurance of hope ; let them not suppose, for a 
moment, that they can finally be deceived and disappointed of their 
crown. Their confidence will not be the audacity of presumption, 
nor will it be an excuse for licentiousness ; but it will allay their 
disquietude, confirm their love, and strengthen them in virtue and 
piety. Oh ! then believe that he is faithful who hath promis^^d, 
who also will do it. Give thanks unto him that hath called you, 
for his gifts and callings are without repentance. His word is not 
yea and nay ; he doth not use lightness ; but all his promises are 
yea, and all amen, unto the glory of God. (2 Cor. i. 20.) 

in. We comb to the believer's glorying in God. 

If such be our apprehension of God's love to us, and such the 
confidence of our hope and trust in him for the future, it is not hard 
to see how we must make our boast in him through Jesus Christ, by 
whom this blessedness of reconciliation with God has been secured 
to us. We joy in God only so far as he is ours in Christ. He is 
now our Father and our God. We rejoice in his past love to us ; 
we rejoice in the care which he now takes of us, in the power with 
which he preserves us, and in the prospect which he has set before 
as. Beside all which, there is a certain profound, exhaustless, and 
inefable delight which we have in being able, as Abraham couId» 
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to call him our Friend. Manj there are who boast of their firiends, 
especially when these are men of riches, of genius, of rank, of 
celebrity ; bat where can be an intimacy and a firiendship so en- 
nobling and honoorable as ours with the Deity ? Jesos has taoght 
US that we may caU him onr friend, and in calling him our friend, 
we call God onr friend, and know that he designates as by the 
same endearing title. And thos, under the new dispensation, is 
the saying of the prophet folfilled— *^ And the loftiness of man shall 
be bowed down, and the haughtiness of men shall be laid low, and 
the Lord alone shall be exalted in that day." (Isa. ii. 17.) Like 
the Psalmist, we can call the Lord oar God, and say (xliiL 5.), 
'* Why art thoa cast down, O my sool, and why art thon disquieted 
within me ? Hope thoa in God, fer 1 sbaU yet praise him, who is 
the health of my countenance and my God." 

1. Think of the greatness of our heavenly friend. He is " the 
King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise and tme God." In 
nature how noUe I having none of the weaknesses which besel 
humanity. He neither slumbers nor sleeps; he fainteth not, 
neither is weary, neither stands he in need of anything. He is '*the 
Father of lights, from whom proceedeth every good and eveiy 
perfect gift ; with whom is no variableness nor the least shadow of 
turning." In attributes how august! His power is imbounded, 
his knowledge infinite. '* There is no searchixig of his understand- 
ing." He is an omnipresent Deity, and from his Sjnrit none can 
fiee, and &om his scrutiny none can hide himself. In position how 
high ! He is the real Sovereign of the universe, having all worlds 
under his control, and able to make all creatures obedient to his 
will. He is worshipped by angels, and before his thrcme all their 
bright companies bend with grateful reverence and holy awe, while 
they all stand ready to fly on his errands and do his bidding. His 
name is Jehovah, the self-sufficient I ah ; he is the Almighty. Yet 
is he the avowed friend of the least of all his saints, as it is written, 
*' Thus saith the high and lofty one, that inhabiteth eternity, whose 
name is Holy, I dwell in the high and holy place, with him also 
that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the 
humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite ones." (Isa. Ivii. 
15.) 

2. 'Think of his goodness. Many rejoice in the friendship of the 
great and powerful, while they cannot boast of the goodness and 
integrity of their patrons. But here it is permitted us to glory in 
the perfect rectitude and moral loveliness of him in whose name we 
mako our boast. There is no unrighteousness in God ; no untruth- 
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fulness ; no low selfishness ; no coldness and fickleness ; no alloy 
of base passion or changeful caprice. " He is light, and in him is 
DO darkness at all." He is love, and in him is no unkindness. In 
his glorious character, we see wisdom mellowed by mercy and 
tenderness combined with strength. He who counts the stars, and 
calls them all by name, can bind up the broken heart, and soothe 
the sorrows of the feeblest of his little ones. (Ps. cxlvii. 3, 4.) He 
that hath seen the Son, hath seen the Father also. And who shall 
tell the excellence and loyeliness of Christ. We can behold in him 
every virtue and grace, while we can detect in him no weakness or 
fiinlt. The sun may be stained with spots, but Jesus is immaculate. 
The driven snow may defile itself with the dust of the earth ; but 
no impurity can reach the bosom of Christ, and no defect mar his 
behaviour or conduct. He is fairer than the children of men ; he 
is the chiefest among ten thousand, and altogether lovely. We 
need never be ashamed of such a friend. However rigid the 
standard by which he is tried, or the balance in which he is 
weighed, you will not find him wanting. 

3. To this add the thought of his riches. We might have a 
kind and good friend, whose ability to help us might fall far short 
of his disposition. But it is not so with God. Behold the palace 
of the great King, and see how his domains stretch out, in beauty 
and fertility, on every side. You gaze upon the teeming earth, 
carpeted with verdure, and studded with fruitful. trees; you con- 
sider the sea with its living occupants, the mighty hills with their 
concealed treasures; you count the flocks in the field, and the 
thousands of cattle upon the mountain slopes, — and you ask, whose 
are all these ? They belong to our Father and our Friend, the 
almighty God. Or look up to the skies, and mark the sun by day, 
and the moon and the stars by night. How majestic is that 
cerulean dome above our heads ! Yet it is but the concave ceiling 
of the antechamber which leads to the palace of the great King ; 
and as you stand entranced before it, and gaze, as you would upon 
the lofty portals of some imperial residence, you may well imagine 
written there this most gladdening device, " Believer, thy friend 
lives here." Thy Father in heaven lives here, the Giver of all thy 
mercies lives here ; he lives here whose blessing maketh rich, and 
addeth no sorrow therewith ; even he who has said, " Ask, and ye 
shall receive ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you." Surely all things are ours if God be ours ; and 
if he be for us, all things must be on our side. 

4. We must also consider tJie character of the love which God 
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has toward ns. The great ones of the earth bestow their friend- 
ship on inferiors in a cold and meagre manner. They stoop with 
superciliousness and caress with pride. They stand stiffly upon 
paltry ceremony, they are disdainful and domineering ; and you 
must neither iexpect them to show much feeling, nor exhibit much 
yourself. But not so with God. If he loves us, he gives us and 
shows us all his heart He enters into intimate communion with 
us. Our daily and most familiar fellowship may be with him, 
while the secret of the Lord is imparted to us. It is not a mere 
acquaintance of which we can boast, nor are we afraid of declaring 
a friendship closer than he would approve. No ! our language 
can never adequately describe the reality, nor can our poor cold 
thoughts conceive of the depth, the fulness, and the fervency of his 
amazing goodness toward us. Well may we joy in God, when he 
ratifies with us such a friendship as this ! 

5. We must not forget his purposes concerning us. His love 
does not exhaust itself in words ; it does not consist wholly of 
ardent feelings ; nor are our expectations imaginary and uncertain. 
He has told us what he intends to do for us, and we are exhorted 
to open out mouth wide that he may fill it. It is impossible to 
exaggerate or over-estimate the value of the good things which he 
hath prepared for them that love him. We may be poor now, bat 
we shall be rich hereafter. • We may weep now, but we shall laugh 
soon. He will give us to eat of the hidden manna, to taste of lie 
fruit of the tree of life, and to enter through the gates into the city 
whose Maker and Builder is God. Therefore do we " joy in God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have received the 
reconciliation." 

How happy should believers be, rejoicing, as they are privileged 
to do, " with a joy unspeakable and full of glory." How humble, 
when they remember their unworthiness, and their inability to 
render back any sufficient return to God. How holy and diligent 
in their endeavour to walk worthily of so high a calling, and so 
great a Friend. How thankful when they consider what they 
owe unto God. How ready to praise him for all his goodness 
toward them ; and how willing to tntst him with all the issues of 
their salvation in the time to come. 

" My God, I am thine ; what a comfort divine I 
What a blessing to know that my Jesus is mine. 
In the heavenly Lamb, thrice happy I am, 
And my heart it doth dance at the sound of his name. 
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Tme pleasures abound in the rapturous sound, 
And whoeTer hath found it, hath paradise found ; 
My Jesus to know, and feel his blood flow, 
'lis life everlasting, 'tis heaven below/' 

And again — 

" This, this is the God we adore, 

Our faithful, unchangeable Friend ; 
Whose love is as great as his power, 

And neither knows measure nor end. 
'Tis Jesus, the first and the last, 

Whose Spirit shall guide us safe home ; 
We'll praise him for all that is past, 

And trust him for all that's to come.'' 



XVI. 



%}inm, ftnb i^rt Jfusi ^XKnBQXtaBtan, 



" Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin." 
•Rom. v. 12.— (Ftr«/ Part) 



We have now reached one of the most gnarled and difficult portions 
of this epistle. It extends from the 12th verse to the end of this 
chapter. The transition to it from the preceding verses is sudden 
and ahrupt. All critics have heen puzzled to discover the force of 
the illative word of connection, ''wherefore." But, doubtless, it 
throws us back upon the doctrine expounded immediately before. 
There, we learned how fully and freely believers are justified and 
saved by the merits of Christ, apart from any goodness of their own. 
And now the Apostle goes on to show, that the deep principle of so 
surprising an economy runs parallel with that by which all manldnd 
have been plunged into guilt and sin, by a transgression and a &nlt 
which were not strictly their awn. This leads him to dwell upon 
the first sin of the first man, and on its fatal consequences to his 
entire posterity ; and this topic is discussed by way of illustration of 
the great cardinal theme, that our redemption is by the righteous- 
ness of another and not our own. But Adam's sin is brought 
forward for anotlier purpose also, and not merely for the sake of 
illustrating something else. In it was laid the foundation of the 
whole dispensation of grace : for if Adam had not sinned as our 
representative, neither could Christ have saved us from our sin as 
our representative. Besides, it was needful at this stage of the 
Apostle's argument, to explain the cause and origin of that universal 
wickedness of the world, which had been spoken of, as a fact, in 
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the eailier part of the diseoanon. And here it may be well for os 
to sketch the skflM oonrae of Paul's reasoning, so feur as we haTO 
already gone in its exposition. 

Alter a eoorteoos alatation, the Apostle expresses his wish to 
TisLt Borne, to preach the gospel there, because it is the power of 
God unto salvation, both to Jew and Gentile. The need of snch 
salvation is shown by the plain and palpable &cts of the general 
wnfhlness of both those great portions of the world's population. 
The mode of that salvation is next explained, together with the 
condition of its appropriation on our part, and finally, the blessings 
of that salvation are unfolded in all their freeness, multiplicity, and 
fulness. 

From this survey of the &cts, or phenomena, connected with the 
world's wickedness, on the one hand, and witii Jehovah's method 
of righteousness for men, on the other hand, the apostle advances 
to the discussion of theological principles, and to the deep grounds 
of God's dealings with m^kind, either as ruined creatures, or as 
redeemed. It is to this most solemn and profound stage of the 
argument that we have now arrived ; and while we cannot but feel 
the liveliest interest in its investigation, we are also checked and 
oppressed with a sense of its exceeding mysteriousness and difficulty. 
We feel as if we were about to leap from the light of day, into a 
dark ocean, of unknown depth ; or as if we were leaving a most 
clear and pleasant path through sunny meadows, to plunge into 
some black primeval forest, roofed with thick Uyers of intertwining 
branches impervious to the solar beams, and through whose dense 
and tangled jungle no man yet has made an open way. We pass 
back from the donuiin of experience to that of high and deep 
doctrine again. 

The gist of the whole passage is given in the 18th verse, which 
completes the sense of the 12th verse, while all the intermediate 
ones are justly r^(arded as parenthetical. *' Therefore as by the 
offence of one judgment came upon all men to condemnation ; even 
so by the righteousness of one, the free gift came upon all men unto 
justification of life/' 

The first step in this most momentous and complex declaration 
is ttie one contained in the words of my text, and to it our thoughts 
must at present be confined. 

B7 OKS HAN sax SNTSEBD INTO THB WOBLD, AND DEATH 
B7 SIN. 

God made the world at first without sin, and without death. 
Neverthelesst sin speedily entered into the world : and it did so by 
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one man, even the first man whom God had made, and with sin 
came death. 

In order to understand these statements we are thrown back 
upon the narrative of the Word of God : without which we should 
koow nothing at all about man's original condition, or about the way 
in which sin and misery obtained a conquest over the world. Let 
tts then turn to the first three chapters of Genesis, which we regard 
as a simple chronicle of historic facts. They are so treated and 
referred to in all subsequent portions of Holy Writ, whenever the 
inspired writers find occasion to allude to them. 

Let us, then, consider — 1. MafCs original state ; 2. His sin ; and 
3. The consequent inroad of death. 

L Man's obiginal state. 

We read in Genesis i. 27 ^ that " God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he him." This, of course, 
refers to his spiritual endowments, wherein he reflected the glory 
of the Creator. So Paul speaks, in 2 Cor. iv. 4, of ^' the light of 
the glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image of God " shining 
into the minds of men. In Col. i. 15 he designates Christ ''the 
image of the invisible God." The new man, which is our restora- 
tion to God's likeness, is described as ** renewed in knowledge after 
the image of him that created him." This is further explained in 
Eph. iv. 24, as "after God created in righteousness and true 
holiness," (or, holiness of truth). Solomon teaches us in Eccles. vil 
29, that God ''made man upright." Such phrases relate to 
moral qualities. 

But moral qualities imply mental ones, and the possession of a 
spiritual nature, so fax resembling that of the Deity, as the finite 
and created can resemble the infinite and uncreated. Let us, 
therefore, say that God made man like himself, by making him a 
spiritual being, intelligent, holy, happy, free. 

1. Intelligent, — This implies seLf-consciousness, and mental 
activity ; together with such faculties as perception, memory, imagina- 
tion, judgment, and whatever else is needful for the acquisition, 
retention, and utilizing of knowledge, both secular and religious. 

2. Holy, — He had moral, as well as intellectual endowments 
He had conscience, affections, wiU. He had also a moral character, 
which was pure and without reproach. He knew that which 
was good, appreciated it, and practised it He loved God, and 
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worshipped Him in spirit and in troth. He loved ail the creatures 
of God, and delighted only in their safety and welfare. In his 
heart were planted, like good seeds in good soil, all the elements 
of honesty and uprightness, of generosity and love, of purity and 
honour. Nor had he in his breast one thought of wrong, one loose 
desire, or one unruly passion. His conscience, enlightened from on 
high, ruled his whole inner and outer life ; and we are permitted to 
think of him as heaven's choice £siTourite, the loved and loving 
child of his great and kind Father in the skies. His reason was 
light, his heart love, and his clothing innocence. 

3. Hence he was happy ; perfectly, purely, and continually so. 
God, who is over all, blessed for evermore, delighted over him, 
to make and to keep him happy. He had both an inward and an 
outward happiness, and each perfect after its kind. He had the 
happiness of a holy, contented, humble, loving, and trustful heart ; 
and he had also the happiness of a strong and healthy firame, in the 
midst of a habitation, replete with every -comfort, and exempt from 
every sorrow. The Lord Grod planted a garden for him, and put 
him in it, to dress and to keep it In that garden grew every tree 
which was pleasant to look upon, and good for food. It was also 
watered by a river which compassed it round about. We may well 
suppose that the climate was as salubrious as the situation was 
delectable; while in that garden grew no noxious weeds, and 
through it passed no hurtful reptile, insect, or beast. In its peaceful 
flowery glades angels might have walked, nor known it from their 
native heaven, la it God dwelt, and made the morning and the 
evening air responsive to the voice of Adam's prayer and praise. 
blessed Eden, well mightest thou be the envy of demons, and the 
delight of gods. Truly art thou, lost, the unceasing grief of 
humanity ; while, in thy promised restoration, thou art our choicest 
hope ! Paradise was a garden within a garden, a most rare and 
exquisite abode, whose maker and designer was God. 

4. Adam was free, — ^As a moral agent he possessed a will, or 
power of choice and self-determination. This, all responsible 
subjects of law must have. We might affirm so much concerning 
ourselves. But when we' speak of Adam's original freedom, it is 
in a sense, or to an extent, beyond what we are free. Our free- 
dom is checked and fettered by a corrupt nature, so that when we 
would do good, we cannot, unless we receive direct help from the 
Spirit of God. But Adam had a holy constitution, and therefore 
it was to him an easy apd a natural thing to do gobd. Yet, also, 
he was free to violate his nature, and to do wrong, as well as 
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right. It was necessary that he should thus be created free, in 
order that his moral goodness might be the object of his own 
choice. Otherwise, it would have lacked the most essential 
feature of moral excellence, voluntariness, or spontaneity. At 
first, Adam's rectitude was simply a constitutional endowment It 
belonged to him of necessity, and implied no more merit on bis 
part, than the vividness of his intelligence or the comeliness of his 
person. It was of his nature to be good, just as it was of the 
nature of flowers to be beautiful, and of fruits to be sweet. Such 
goodness is comparatively of little worth in the sight of God ; and 
therefore Adam could not be confirmed in his exalted and happy 
condition, until he had made his native excellence of character his own, 
by stamping it with the signet of his own preference and choice. 
If he had done so, it might then have been sealed to him as a 
bright and glorious possession, nevermore to be either risked or lost 
But if he should, by a free act of his own, repudiate it all, then 
would he lose it, and by renouncing his virtue, forfeit his inheritance 
of blessedness. His first position, therefore, must be a probationary 
one ; one in which he must be absolutely free to act and choose for 
himself, so free as to be able to make holiness and obedience his 
state and lot for ever, and yet so free as to sin against God and 
die. 

In this way, angels had already been tested and tried. They 
were created holy, but their hoUness, being native and constitu- 
tional, was without worth or merit, until it had been made their 
own, by their own choice and consent. Hence, they were subjected 
to some test of fidelity, the nature of which is not revealed to ns. 
In that dread crisis myriads fell, never to rise again ; but the rest, 
whom we call the holy angels, retained their first estate, and it 
became theirs irreversibly and indefectibiy for ever. They are 
now free, but yet they cannot sin ; just as the lost spirits are free, 
but yet they cannot do good. But Adam's freedom in paradise, 
like that of the angels in the earliest stage of their history, was 
a freedom, which left him at libertv either to continue in his 
original uprightness, or deliberately to depart from it. This leads 
us to the second part of our subject, 

n. Adam's sin. 

To understand this in its real nature and heinousness, we most 
carefully consider the injunction which was laid upon him, as we 
read in Gen. ii. 16, 17. ^' Of every tree of the garden thou mayest 
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fireely eat ; bat of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
then shalt not eat of it ; for in the day that thou eatest thereof, thoa 
sbalt sorely die." 

Here was a tree, or species of trees, in the garden, which bore 
firait, pleasant to look upon, and, doubtless, like all the rest whole- 
some and sweet. But this tree is called, *' the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil," because it was the appointed means of 
instructing Adam and Ere in the distinctiye nature of good and of 
eviL The good, was to ohey God ; the evil, was to disobey him* 
Obeenre on this prohibition : — 

1. It took the form of a positive precept, as distinguished from 
a moral one. To the moral law, Adam was already subject He 
understood its great leading requirements, and was thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of obedience to them. Something more 
was needed to test his allegiance to God. Merely to follow the 
bent of his disposition, naturally holy, was not enough: some 
method of trying him was wanted, which should prescribe a duty, 
whose whole obligation depended on the declared will of God con- 
cerning it; and one which should clearly and unequivocally require 
him to submit himself to the au^oriiy of God. Hence, an injunc- 
tion was laid on him, which was not in itself either good or evil. 
This cut him off from all thoughts of direct utility and advantage 
in obeying God ; Uie act referred to, was not one expressly harmoniz- 
ing with his natural disposition, neither was it one discordant with 
It ; aad, therefore, he knew that the real question at issue was 
whether he would own the sovereignty of Jehovah, and freely 
subject himself to his Maker, or not. No other than a positive 
ordinance could have been put before him by God himself in this 
light ; for to have smgled out any particular moral precept for the 
purpose, would have been hke suggesting to Adam's mind the com- 
mission of a sin ; whereas God cannot tempt aoy man with evil. 
(See James i. 13.) 

2. This command was a wise one. — It was clear and precise 
in its terms. It related, not to a state of inward feeling, but to an 
outward act, palpable and simple in its nature. It was enounced 
with authority ; and backed by the most appalling sanctions, that 
so every inducement might be afforded to Adam and Eve to regard 
the voice of God. It was also well adapted to test the point at 
issue ; which was, whether or not Adam was willing to be Jehovah's 
vassal or subject. All that was in the world had been given to 
him, or put under his feet ; yet all that was in the world really 
and truly belonged t<> the Great Creator. Adam's sovereignty 
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was a derived and dependent one. He was to be lord of the earth, 
not as its supreme, but as its subordinate master and owner. 
He was to be the vicegerent of Deity ; that, but not more than that. 
How requisite, therefore, was it, that some outward and visible 
pledge should be demanded of Adam, to acknowledge and denote 
the fact of his subordination to God ! And could any ordinance be 
better suited for this purpose than the one actually instituted ? 
He might eat of all the trees of the garden except one ; and that 
he was to abstain from, and leave inviolate, as a sign and token 
that the entire garden was the Lord's, and all its glorious contents 
the free gifts of his bounty and grace. 

3. This command was a very kind one. — ^It was so, because it 
laid on Adam no heavy burden, and required of him no hard 
service. Nothing could have been more easy of observance. 
He was not to give up anything which he possessed. What he was 
to abstain from, was not anything which was needful for his com- 
fort and happiness. His enjoyment was perfect and complete, 
without the fruit of the forbidden tree. He was under no necessity; 
and under no strong natural inducement, to eat thereof; save that 
in doing so he gratified Eve, just as she, in tasting, thought to 
" become as gods." 

How foolish and unfounded are the cavillings of men who profess 
to sneer at the prohibition in question I They deem it impossible 
that all the direful, fruits of sin should have resulted from Adam's 
eating an apple; or if that be true, they are ready to charge G-od 
with cruelty and wrong. Beloved, if you have followed me in the 
foregoing remarks, you have seen that the whole question hinged, 
not upon Adam's eating an apple, as such, but upon that dehberate 
rejection of the authority of God, which, under the circumstances, 
was expressed by eatiog the apple. And, further, that which is 
charged against the prohibition as an enormity, is rather to be taken 
as the most decisive proof of God's benignity and love. Was it so 
little a thing that was asked of Adam in paradise 1 Then, see 
how leniently God dealt with his servant. There was laid upon 
him just that command, which of all others was easiest to keep ; 
that command, to which there would attach the least possible 
temptation to disobedience. If Adam will eat of the forbidden fruit, 
it must surely be from the purest wantonness of self-will ; and no 
excuse can he ever find for setting at naught so simple and facile 
an admonition. How loud an outcry would our infidels have made, 
if God had burdened Adam with some most difficult charge to keep, 
and they would have been forward with apologies for his fault. 
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Bat, now, the charge was of the most opposite kind ; and there- 
fore, if that would have argued a harsh and cruel God, this must 
display one infinitely considerate, and unwilling that Adam should 
transgress. The trial was one which combined the minimum of 
risk with the maximum of safety. The least that was possible, was; 
done so as to afford a clear test of Adam's willingness to obey 
God ; and the most was done, that could be done, to render his 
compliance with God's will easy, and his rebellion against it at once 
unnecessary and unlikely. 

But he did sin. First Eve, and then Adam, ate of the for- 
bidden fruit. We may regard their acts as one ; while all the bitter 
consequences to us result from the part which Adam took in it. 
" By one man sin entered into the world." " And when the 
woman saw that the tree was good for food, and that it was 
pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one wise, 
she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, and gave also to her 
husband with her, and he did eat." (Gen. iii. 6.) 

And he did eat. 



This was the form and manner of Adam's first great transgres- 
sion. Let us try to understand if in its full nature and heinous- 
ness. 

1. It was a deliberate and conscious act of transgression against 
God. He knew what he was doing ; and he did it wittingly and 
wilfully. Eve had been deceived, but Adam was not deceived. 
With open eye and cool determined aim, he left the path of duty, 
and turned aside to wrong. 

2. His act was one of open and daring rebellion against God. 
By it he threw off the yoke of his allegiance to the king of kings, 
and raised the standard of insurrection and defiance in the midst of 
Jehovah's acknowledged dominions. 

3. It was an act of gross impiety. It virtually endorsed the 
calumnies of the devil, and cast the most sinister reflections on 
God, as if envy or unkindness had prompted him to impose the 
hated restriction upon his creature, man. Adam's sin was one 
committed against God only, in its direct bearing and aspect. 
He did not violate a physical law, or a social law, or the law of his 
duty towards the lower animals. His act was not, in itself, a 
sin against his own person, an outrage against manly dignity or 
purity. It was a breach of the first great commandment of all. 
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It was aa oBeaee af^amst religioB; and not mondity, in the 
eommott and limited nae of that word. 

4* It betokened the basest ingnMude, Had not Qod been 
a most generous and bonntiM braefiictor to Um 1 Yet, lol now 
all his g^tsare thrown bock to him in seom, and Adam, insanely 
aiming at independence, resents the restndnt Imd on him by hid 
Maker, and thanklessly refuses to please him by even the most 
trivial observance. 

5. It was the of&pring of pride; that first great bane of the 
moral universe. Satan Imd lost heaven because he was determined 
to be like the Most High ; and now the new ereature, man, con- 
ceives the same inflated notion, and disdains to be other than a 
god, to himself, and to the rest of the mundane creation. 

6. Hence, this act was, essentially, one oi idolatry. If, as 
Milton supposes, Adam joined Eve in her transgression, because of 
his fond love to her ; then she was his idol, and for the sake of her 
society he discarded the service and worship of Qod. But if not, 
and if his motives stood only in his own ambition and egotism, 
then did he renounce the God of heaven in favour of himself, and 
really seek to dethrone the Almighty, that he might crown him- 
self with the diadem of divine supremacy and power. 

7. In certain aspects, it was a sin of sensualism ; inasmuch as 
the culprits suffered themselves tt> be led unto wrong-doing, against 
the high behests of reason and conscience, because what they coveted 
was pleasant to the sight and promised to be luscious to the taste. 
The appetite which prevailed was the low one of the palate. 

8. It was also a sin of the intellect^ as well as the sense; 
inasmuch as there mingled with the impulses that led to its per- 
petration a curiosity about things unknown and unlawful to be 
searched into. This is implied in the expression that the tree was 
regarded by our first parents as *' one to be desired to make them 
wise;" and the serpent had beguiled them with the belief 
that to eat thereof would open their eyes, and make them '' as 
gods, knowing good and evil." (Gen. iii. 5.) 

9. It was also an act of reckless selfishness. Did he not know 
that his crime would involve myriads of his children and suecessotd 
in its woful consequences ? A regard to his posterity ought to 
have checked his ignoble cravings and unrighteous resolves. His 
base behaviour was no less impious toward God, than unjust and 
cruel toward all future men. 

10. It was an act of injustice; for he took what he knew did 
not belong to him. This was a deed of dishonesty. You thus 
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see that Adam's tnnsgressioiL was not so trivial and simple 
a thing as might at first sight appear. It was a most complicated and 
audacious crime. It contained in essence and germ every form of 
evil which has ever since evolved in the history of human wicked- 
ness. It was a great typal act of iniquity ; and every subsequent 
un of every one of his children has only been substantially a 
repetition of it, in one or other of its manifold and awM aspects. 
As a single deed of darkness, it has never been surpassed, never 
paralleled, by the viUanies of even the most monstrous and vidous 
men, except only in one instance, when the second Adam was 
slaughtered and slain by the guilty of&pring of the first And yet even 
that appalling act was but the ripened fruit and the certain result, 
under sl\ the circumstances, of the first fearful transgression in Eden. 
When Adam ate of the fruit of the prohibited tree in paradise, he 
took the first step in that accumulative career of crime, whose end 
was the upraising of the Son of God on the accursed tree on 
Calvary. So that Adam is justly chargeable with the crucifixion 
of Chnst ; just as we all, by inevitable implication, are partners 
with him in the guilty transactions of the garden of Eden. The 
foulness, the extravagance, the unredeemed and unbounded crimi- 
nality of Adam's primal sin, we shall never be able in this world 
to &thom or comprehend; and the more that eternity reveals 
of its sad issues, the more profound will be our awe at its shame- 
lessness, and the more enlarged our astonishment at its com* 
mission. 

m. Its pbitit, death. 

By Adam came sin, and by sin, death. This, in its first and 
deepest meaning, is a spiritual calamity ; and next, it includes 
temporal death. While Adam was innocent, he was alive to 
Godj and his prospects were immortality without bodily dis- 
solution. But by sin he was cut off from God, and became 
spiritually dead. This caused him to be subject to physical death ; 
and the prospective close of his career would be death eternal, 
or everlasting banishment from God, and hopeless punishment 
for his great crime. All this was involved in the threatening, 
" In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die." *' So 
lost bringeth forth sin ; and sin, death." (James i. 15.) 

How fax these consequences of his sin were modified, suspended, 
or reversed, by the economy of redemption and grace, must be 
left for future consideration. But the statement of the text holds 

o 
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good, that '* by one man sin entered into the world, and death by 



sin." 



Lbssons. 

1. Let us learn the true nature of «tft, and appreciate aright 
its terrible beinoosness and evil. 

2. Let us lie low at the footstool of mercy, and be clothed with 
hnmility and shame, when we think of oar first father's delinquency 
and fall. 

3. Let us earnestly seek an interest in Christ, the second Adam, 
and in his atoning death, and life. 



xvn. 



S^in, nnH its ^tsulfs, in i\[t WiatDi. 



** And so death passed upon all men, inaamach as all sinned."— Rov. y. 12. 
•^Second Part.— {New trans,) 



In the clause, ** death passed upon all men," the Apostle has used 
a verb, which implies to pass through^ or to spread abroad far and 
wide. The next clause has given rise to much discussion, ip ^ 
vdvres rfpuafrrav. The verb is in the aorist tense, not in the 
perfect ; it denotes an action absolutely finished in the past. The 
words €p* & admit of several renderings, but nothing is so 
suitable as the conjunctive one which I have given. They might 
be translated, *'on the condition, or understanding, that'' all sinned. 
The sense of the passage might be filled up thus, ''by one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin; and so death passed 
through upon all men, because that, in the sin of that one man, all 
sinned.'' All his posterity were at once implicated in the guilt and 
in the consequences of Adam's first great transgression. Here, 
then, is the solemn doctrine of an imputed criminality and con« 
demnation; a doctrine which runs parallel with that of an imputed 
innocence and justification, through the merits of Je^us Christ; We 
most try to understand the principles of such an economy, in ordeif 
that we may ward off those objections to it, which spring up 
unbidden in almost every human heart. To this end, let us first 
carefully consider the Jacts, connected with the case, both as these 
appear in the lives of men, and as they are stated in the Word of 
God. Here, again, as in the last lecture, we must turn to the 
narrative of Moses, as it is found in the earliest chapters of the 
Book of Genesis. Let us first look at the effecte of their great sin 
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upon Adam and Eve themselves, and, secondly /let ns see how those 
effects repeated themselves upon all their of&pring in perpetuity. 

I. The effects pboduced by man's fibst gbeat tbans- 

CrBESSION UPON AdAM AND £y£, THE DIBEGT PEBPETBATOBS OF IT. 

It is with Adam's sin that we have most to do, for he only is set 
forth as the federal head of the human race; hut in that sin Eve 
participated by her own direct and wilful act of transgression. 
Their ofi&pring, therefore, were the children of parents, neither of 
whom was innocent and upright, but both of whom were guilty and 
depraved. It is distinctly affirmed that their first child, Cain, was 
both conceived and bom after their expulsion from paradise. 

Before directing your attention to the narrative of Moses, I 
eannot but remark on the peculiarities of the style in which it is 
written. This bears evidence in every turn of thought, and in 
every expression used, of the guidance and control of the Spirit of 
God. There is no history in the whole range of literature, so 
mournful and mysterious as that of Adam's sin, unless, indeed, we 
except the story of the cross of Christ. Any. ordinary man of 
genius, who had got hold of the leading incidents of the scene, 
and who had undertaken the task of placing them on record for 
the benefit of mankind at large, would naturally have wrought them 
up in a picturesque and artistic form. He would have discussed 
the conduct of the chief actors in the tragedy, in the way of 
animadversion and explanation. He would have burst forth in 
vehement utterances of emotion — of admiration, of astonishment, 
of denunciation, and of pathetic grief, as he delineated, in succession, 
the various stages of the great transaction. Nor could he have 
fiuled to attempt some expUcation of the mystery which enshrouds 
the introduction of sin into the world, or some devout vindication 
of the ways of God toward men. But nothing of this kind appears 
in the chjx>nicles of Moses. He presents us with facts in barest 
outline ; to these he appends no comment whatever. He employs 
language of severest simplicity, and suffers his narration to flow on, 
like a sombre river, calmly and darkly, without noise and without 
impetuosity. There is something miraculous, and altogether super- 
human, in the historian's self-restramt. It is as if he wrote under 
the most oppressive sense of his responsibility ; it is as if he sought 
only to catch and to record the very words which fell from the lips 
of Jehovah, -alike fearful to alter them or to add to them ; those 
words are such as it became the majesty and dignity of the 
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Almighty to ntter, and with them, his servant, like a futhful and 
awe-struck amanuensis, dared not to mingle any sentiments or 
exclamations of his own. Indeed, it is more than likely, it is almost 
certain, that Moses did not understand all he wrote. He could not 
have explained the circumstances he was employed to place on re- 
cord ; for they were like hieroglyphic mysteries, which waited for 
the key of their interpretation until future revelations had heen 
given to the Church, through the holy apostles and prophets of our 
Lord Jesus Christ Accordingly, Moses represses his own feelings, 
and never ventures, in one single word, to extenuate or to 
characterize, the actions, or the motives of those who figure in his 
story. He leaves them all to reveal themselves, in their own deeds, 
and in their pointed and laconic speeches. He neither paints 
pictures, nor imalyzes passions. The salient and essential points of 
the tale are duly set forth ; but all its accessories and details are 
left to the imagination of the reader. His object was to afford 
spiritual guidance and instruction, and not to gratify curiosity, still 
less to acquire for himself an author's fame. He tells us nothing 
about thunders and hghtnings, or about tempests and earthquakes^ 
or about waves and wild beasts roaring. He says nothing of 
shrieks and cries, of tears and terrors. We are not told of mutual 
criminations and recriminations between Adam and Eve ; or how 
both deplored their folly and their fate ; or how they poured their 
bitter maledictions upon the treacherous serpent What sudden 
outward change came over the guilty pair, as they emerged from 
the blighted gates of paradise; with what dire throes and portents 
astonished Nature revealed her horror at their crime, or her 
sympathy with their shame; what dolorous rush of wings was 
heard, as the holy ones of heaven, grieved and disappointed, 
returned to the skies from the now-accursed earth ; what black and 
murky exhalations, or what red and fiery flashes, indicated the 
arrival of evil spirits, swarming up from the bottomless pit, in 
riotous triumph, grim and glad, to take possession of their newly- 
acquired territory : — all these, and other tokens of guilt, or omens 
of wrath, Moses, with preternatural sobriety and wisdom, abstains 
from declaring. Nor would we presume to supply what he has 
omitted. Let it be enough that we endeavour to expand, and 
bring fully out, the pregnant hints which he has furnished. In 
these we shall readily see how the fatal misdeed of our first parents 
immediately operated upon themselves, and upon the face of the 
earth, given as their habitation. 
1. Their sin incurred the displeasure of God, and they kneto it^ 
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They imderstood enough of his nature, and character, and relations 
to them; they understood enough of his command, and its 
ohligation, and the threatening denounced against transgression, to 
know that, now they had disoheyed the mandate of God, they had 
forfeited his approval and Mendship, and had even made him an 
enemy. If he was their henefactor, they had slighted his gifts, 
and insulted his goodness. If he was their father, they had for- 
saken his side, relinquished his protection, and ceased to reverence 
and honour him. If he was their king, they had deliherately 
ahjured their allegiance, and lifted the standard of opexi rehellion 
against him. Therefore, God could not look on them as he had 
done hefore. He could not hut he angry with them, and that 
anger he must declare and shew. He could not overlook their 
ofifenoe, or connive at it. His own character and glory demanded 
the mdication of his rights. It was due to his position, as the 
king of heaven and of earth, to maintain his authority inviolate. 
He had pledged himself, hy an express word of warning, to visit 
their ' iniquity upon them, if ever they should sin against his 
commandment. It had been decreed in their hearing, ** In the day 
that thou eatest thereof, tbou shalt surely die;" and now both truth 
and justice required the appalling sentence to be fulfilled. 

And thus they knew at once that they had grievously offended 
their Maker and Judge; and that they could look for no more bless- 
ings at his hands, or enjoy any more sweet seasons of friendly 
fellowship with him. They were conscious of guilt in the sight 
of God. If they now think of him, it is with terror and hatred, 
and if they expect augbt from him, it is not a smile and a welcome, 
but it is an angry frown, and a damnatory rebuke. 

2. We may mark a moral and subjective change in Adam aid 
Eve ihemsehes. Knowing that God must be altered in his feelings 
toward them, it caused them to be altered in their feelings toward 
him. This estrangement from their Maker utterly unhinged their 
souls in regard to every other just and happy moral relationshipi 
They could no longer feel to one another, as they had done before; 
they could not look upon the world around them with the same eyes 
of admiration and thankfulness as before; they could not anticipate 
offspring with the same holy pride and pleasure they had formerly 
cherished. The balance of their own powers inwardly was over- 
thrown. Their conscience was at once defiled and weakened — ^the 
strength and dignity derived from holy self-approval were lost and 
gone; reason had been dethroned from its supremacy; sensual 
appetite had acquired, through illicit gratification, a pemidoos 
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mastery 4»rer the spirit. Contentment and hope had flown away 
like frighted birds from their breasts ; and confidence toward God 
being destroyed, confidence in one another failed, and so this 
wretched culprit pair rapidly sank into spiritual darkness, dis- 
organization, and death. Their sin slew them in that very day in 
which they commiUed it. The course of this moral degeneration, 
consequent upon the first transgression, both in the order, rapidity, 
and thoroughness of its development, may be easily traced in the 
statement of Moses. (See Gen. iii. 7 — 13.) Their first feeling 
was one of shame, not in each other's presence, but in the sight of 
heaven and God. Losing self-respect, all their care was to make 
themselves more comely in appearance before others. Thus shame 
begets vanity, and vanity seebi to cover both sin and shame with a 
cloak of outward seemliness. Their next sensation was fear. They 
were filled with dread, when they heard the voice of God calling to 
Adam, and saying, '' Wh^e art thou?" He had often, it may be, 
heard those words before, from the same lips, but how altered now 
the tone in which they were spoken! What had been the tender 
inquiry of friendship is now the stem inquisition of justice. And 
Adam with his wife, Eve, trembled at the approach of him, whom 
they had once been accustomed to greet with humble thankfulness 
and joy. Trom fear sprang hate, and from hatred, insolence. 
Adam confronts his ofiended Maker with a hard and arrogant heart. 
He does not confess and bewaU his sin, nor does he implore pardon 
for it. Nothing had been said in the divine decree about the 
possibility of forgiveness upon any terms in case of transgression. 
It seemed to the culprits, th^efore, that their case was hopeless, 
and all that was left for them, was to maintain as bold a front as 
they could, and, if possible, to shift the blame of their misconduct 
from themselves to others. Adam's auda^ty, in this particular, is 
infamous in the extreme. He hesitated not to throw the blame of 
bis wickedness upon his wife first, and then, by implication, upon 
God, who had given him that wife. This at once reveals his altered 
feelmgs toward God. He no longer regards his Maker as good and 
kind, but views him with distrust, and holds him as an enemy. 
The woman, when appealed to, exhibits the same disposition to 
transfer the blame to a third party ; but, at the same time, she is 
less impudent than her husband, and abstains from charging either 
bim or her God with wrong. She says, with much simplicity, yet 
without either candour or contrition, ** The serpent beguiled me, 
and I did eat." 
You will farther observe in this narrative, three things. 1. That 
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sin obscured the intellect of Adam and Eve. They thought they 
could hide themselTes from God in the trees of the garden. So 
completely had they lost all just conceptions of the Divine Being, 
as well as the faculty of reasoning wisely on divine things. 
2. Their sin laid the foundation of mutual distrust and animosity. 
Adam hegan to hlame his wife, and quarrel with her. This he did 
from just the same mingled feelings of pride and shame which have, 
ever since his time, led partners in wrong to reproach one another, 
and to fall out hy the way. 3. Their sin led them at once into 
falsehood and deceit. Instead of frankly confessing the whole truth 
with suitable expressions of sorrow and shame, they were disingenuous 
and prevaricating. Their sense of honour was extinguished, their 
regard to truth and uprightness disappeared, and, as they had 
obeyed the voice of Satan, they began to resemble him who *' was 
a liar from the beginning." If the arch-fiend had come out of the 
serpent, we should say that he had entered into the man, and made 
him, in all essential elements of a perverted moral nature, as much 
the child of hell as himself. Hence the astounding truculence, 
blasphemy, and obduracy of Adam and Eve, when convicted hy 
God, and summoned before his tribunal, after their great trans- 
gression. 

3. There was the infliction of an outward and material 
punishment, in the form of a curse. Thjs was expressly a penal 
visitation. Over and above the natural consequences of Adam's 
crime upon himself and Eve, God chastised him with a positive 
. and direct infliction of suffering and pain. First, the woman was 
burdened with anguish and grief in the birth of children. Next, 
the soil of the earth was cursed for Adam's sake ; so that it would 
require from him the most laborious cultivation before it would 
yield him ordinary sustehance. Finally, both Adam and Eve were 
to lose the immortal vigour of their bodily frames, and gradually 
sink into decrepitude and the grave. Dust they were, and unto dust 
they should return. In order to give mere full effect and scope to 
these complicated maledictions, both the offenders were driven 
, forth from the garden of Eden, and cut off from all return by the 
miraculous presence of flaming cherubim. We cannot say precisely 
what those creatures were, nor can we determine whether or not 
Adam and Eve, if they had been obedient, would have been trans- 
formed into the image of the heavenly, and eventually translated, 
, as Enoch and Elijah were long afterwards, to a superior sphere of 
existence. Still it cannot be denied that if they had not sinned, 
they would never have been subject to disease or to death. It is 
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also plain that the tree of life was at least a sacramental pledge of 
their immortal health and preservation ; if it did not actually afford 
the material means of their continued vigour and vitality. Perhaps 
Adam's body was naturally subject to decay, and the curse pro- 
nounced by God only removed a miraculous agency for counter- 
acting that tendency, and so left it to work out its proper physical 
results. If so, we can quite understand how Adam's exemption 
from death, if he had continued in innocence, would have been con- 
sistent with the discoveries of geologic science, to the effect that 
death had for long ages before been known among many, orders of 
the lower animal creation. We can also well suppose that physical 
disturbances were common in the world at large, and that Eden 
was an enclosed portion of the earth, divinely defended from 
prevailing disorders, with the object of supplying a platform for 
Adam's creation and probation, and with the intention of enlarging 
its boundaries, if man had been faithful to his position, until it had 
come to embrace the whole surface of the globe, and had obliterated 
every trace of former desolation and discord. But we need not 
speculate on these matters. Adam was created holy, happy, and 
immortal. By voluntary sin, he lost both his holiness, his happiness, 
and his earthly immortality. He became depraved, debased, and 
miserable. The yoke of irksome and crushing labour was laid upon 
his neck ; his body became subject to weakness, weariness, and 
painful disease, and then at last he sank into the abyss of dissolution 
and death. 

4. We ask about his prospects for eternity. The things of 
eternity do not appear to have been revealed to Adam and Eve ; 
but we know, from subsequent Scriptures, that they were both as 
spiritual beings destined to a real immortality, and that death, 
therefore, when it happened would remove them into the world of 
spirits ; and that if they died in that state of enmity against God, and 
estrangement from him, into which their sin first plunged them, it 
must have been to banish them forever from God.and consign them, 
like the fallen angels, to eternal darkness, misery, and despair. 
This is the second death, or eternal death. It results from spiritual 
death perpetuated everlastingly, and suffered to bring forth all its 
dismal consequences, unchecked and unrelieved, world without end. 
Thus death by sin entered into the world. 

Let us now consider — 

11. The implication ov Adam's offspring in these effects 
of the first great transgression. 

P 
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The text affirms that ''so death has passed apon all men.' 
Whether it be so or not, can be determined by the obvious facts of 
history. 

1. It is plain that all maf^ind alike have been baniihed, along 
with their first parenls^ from the garden of Eden, Neither Gain, 
nor Abel, nor Seth, nor Enoch, nor Noah, OTer found a way back 
to the paradise where God first placed the man whom he had made. 
What became of that flowery abode of primeval innocence and bliss 
we do not know ; nor can we even tell in what predse district of 
the earth it was situated. This universal exclusion from paradise, 
on our part, is a manifest result of Adam's sin. Had he not sinned, 
that delightful garden might have been retained, and either he^ or 
some of his progeny, might have been living in it until this day. 

2. All men, since Adam and £m, have been bom with bodUy 
frames^ subject to weakness, suffering, disease, and death. At first, 
the years of men on earth were more in average number than they 
are now ; but no man has ever lived a thousand years ; and since 
the flood, it has been a rare and exceptional thing to reach a 
hundred. With us, some thirty or forty is the average limit of 
life, and so we all know that our days are few, and our Hfe is but a 
vapour, seen for a moment, and then departing. The special 
burden of maternal pains has also been continued, and spreads 
through all lands, down to the present moment. 

3. All men, since our first parents, have been bom to a life of 
labour and trouble. The great majority of mankind, in all ages 
and countries, have had to work hard for a livelihood, and wring 
out a meagre subsistence from Nature's reluctant bosom, with the 
incessant sweat of their face. And if, in the development of society, 
some are born to opulence and sufficiency, yet even then they are 
not exempt from trouble. In one form or another, they experience 
bitter wants and woes ; and the lot of the pampered rich is often 
more grievous and distressing than that of the labouring poor. We 
all eat our bread in sorrow ; and the saying of old is vindicated and 
verified, that ** man is born to trouble, as the sparks fly upward," 
All this hardship and woe has come upon us from birth, and spite 
of ourselves, purely as the result of Adam's sin, and the heritage 
derived from our first parents. 

4. All men give evidence of hereditary moral depraijUy, We 
have seen the state of mind produced in Adam and Eve by their 
sin ; now that state of mind, in its leading and raidical features, 
belongs, by original nature and descent, to every human being horn 
into the world. Gain was a murderer ; but Abel was not ^ess. 
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"What is man that he should he clean ? and he that is born of a 
woman, that he should be righteous?" No doctrine of Scripture 
is more dear than that which affirms the natural blindness, defile- 
ment, and wickedness of the human heart ; and there is no doctrine 
of Scripture more abundantly and conclusively sustained by the 
findings of history and observation. Indeed, every one of us is 
inwardly conscious of native and original corruption. Our natural 
disposition, in every instance, is evil ; we are bom in ignorance of 
God, and at enmity with him. We ,soon evidence the force of 
selfish passions ; and we scarcely begin to speak and act as little 
children, before we begin to prevaricate and deceive. As we grow 
op in years and strength, our vile dispositions and carnal affections 
display themselves more conspicuously. We show ourselves to be 
proud and vain, covetous ^nd unjust, prone to idolatry, and averse 
from heaven and God. So quickly did man's native depravity 
develope itself, that in a few generations, God could endure it no 
longer, and destroyed the whole race with a flood, excepting only 
Noah and his family. Since the flood, the same wickedness has 
burst forth again, and covered like a tide all the habitable world. 
You cannot account for the acknowledged state of mankind, morally 
and religiously regarded, on any hypothesis which denies the 
thorough and radical depravity of man's nature from birth. No 
theory of materialism will account for it. Nor can you throw the 
blame on a defective training, and an universal bad example ; for 
these are part of the phenomena to be accounted for. Besides, 
traces of an evil disposition are discovered in children long before 
a bad example could influence them, or before any such has been 
presented to them. We thus reach the doctrine of original sin, or 
sinjukes8, in man. Adam was created holy, and clothed with 
origmal righteousness : all his children have been born unholy, and 
destitute of righteousness. They have been tainted and defiled 
with a moral malady from the womb. Yet there are many mundane 
excellences possible to men, which we cannot deny, but which are 
no contradiction to our doctrine. Some, as parental affection, are 
only a superior order of animal instincts ; others, as courtesy and 
veracity, are but an external polish, which may hide the grossest 
vices, either necessitated by the wants of society, or copied, whether 
sincerely or hypocritically, from examples of a piety originated 
from on high. We none of us believe in the perfection of our own 
goodness, nor in the immaculacy of our neighbours. Moral foolish- 
ness is bound up in the heart of a child, and only requires oppor- 
tunity and time to unfold itself. * The only good men we know are 
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those who profess to hare been born again ; and these, the more 
holy they grow, are the more ready to ascribe their virtae to divine 
grace, and to own that, as they are by nature, in them dwelleth no 
good thing. The root, or spring, of this depravity is sei<f-will. 
'' Man is bom like a wild ass's colt/' Self-will spurns restraint, and 
sets itself against the divine law, as a yoke which it is too proad to 
bear. This self-will may eventually display itself only in mental 
moods and passions ; or it may lead its victim into gross sensualism 
and vicious excesses ; but the essential principle of man's depravity 
is one and the same, insubordination of will. With this centrsil 
tendency of evil we are all born ; and, therefore, we all have gone 
astray, like lost sheep, and turned everyone to his own way. It 
follows— 

5. Thai all men are bom in a gtate ofgtdU, that is, out of God's 
favour, and under the shadow of his condemning frown. They are 
considered, a priori, as co-partners in one common guilt, because of 
their connection with one another, and with Adam in his first 
transgression. We are by nature " children of wrath." We have 
seen that physical suffering and moral evil have been the results of 
guilt in God's sight. Now, these all belong to us from birth, and, 
therefore, we conclude that we are all regarded as guilty in God's 
sight, even from our birth. In Adam we have all died, because in 
Adam we have all sinned. We sinned in him, as Levi gave tithes 
to Melchizedec in Abraham. (See Heb. vii. 9.) 

The principles involved in this imputation of guilt to all men, 
for Adam's sake, must be reserved for discussion in another lecture. 
At present, it must suffice for us to have made a survey of the facts 
connected with it. The bearing of the subject upon our eternal 
state and prospects as sinners by nature, must also be left for con- 
sideration hereafter. Meanwhile, let us earnestly pray for repent- 
ance, and the knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
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*• For until the law sin was in the world : hut sin s not imputed when 
there is no law. Nevertheless, death reigned from Adam to Moses, even 
over them that had not sinned after the similitude of Adam's transgression 
who is the figure {Ht, type) of him that was to come.'' — Kom. v. 13, 14. 



Thebe are nataral facts in religion, as well as revealed doctrines. 
One use of the latter is to explain the mystery of the former. 
Given, the indubitable phenomena of human consciousness and life, 
how shall these be accounted for 'i We are all bom to trouble, 
inherit a depraved constitution, are exposed to suffering and 
appointed to death. -How shall these things be accounted for? 
Bevelation alone can afford aa answer. It teaches us that there is 
an imputatioH of guilt to all the posterity of Adam, as the result of 
his great primal transgression. In his sin, all are considered to 
have sinned. They shared by implication in the act of their federal 
head and representative, and so they suffer the infliction of its penal 
consequences. It is as if Adam were the personal embodiment of 
the entire human race, and therefore all that race participated in 
his iniquity and ruin. The whole power and tide of evil pressed 
upon the confines of the newly created earth : it might have been 
kept out and aloof for ever. But instead of that, Adam by his sin 
opened one single floodgate, and through that opening all the tide 
rushed in, and the whole earth was speedily deluged by it. The 
federal headship of Adam is the great idear of the verses before us : 
that headship, by virtue of which he represented all his posterity, 
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and inTolved tbem nniyersally and at once in the guilt and the 
consequences of his own misconduct. 

But some say that there can be no criminality where there is not 
a personal, positive, wilful, and conscious transgression of the law : 
and therefore God could not impute guilt from birth to every human 
descendant of our first parents. To this we answer, that there is 
no other way of explaining the certain facts of our earthly history 
and condition. Is it not true that all men are born in subjection to 
the penalty of sin, suffering, and death ? There must be some reason 
for this. Our explanation is that they are primarily held guilty, 
and regarded as culprits before God. To deny this, is to involve the 
whole question in yet greater difficulty and darkness. It is to 
charge God with inflicting suffering upon our whole race withoat 
a reasonable cause, wantonly, and apart from all regard to ill- 
deserving. This, surely, does not help us to understand the enigma 
of life : nor does it tend to heighten our conceptions of the divine 
equity and righteousness. It is better to say, that we are all 
aboriginally treated as sinners, because we are first regarded as 
sinners, even before we have learned to distinguish between good 
and evil, or become competent to prefer the one to the other. 

It is exactly in this way that Paul argues in the text. Death 
had reigned from Adam to Moses, and therefore could not have 
resulted merely from the violation of Moses' written and explicit 
law. It took effect upon those who had not sinned after the 
example, or pattern, of Adam's transgression. It took effect on 
myriads who had no law to guide them, but the dubious dictates of 
natural conscience or of defective tradition. It took effect on 
myriads who never themselves sinned at all, even upon children 
who died in unintelligent infancy. But death is the practical 
imputation of sin: and such imputation implies the existence of a 
law which has been previously broken. What law, then, can it 
be, but God's command to Adam? And what breach of it, but his 
original transgression ? And therefore, it was because they were 
regarded as having been implicated in Adam's sin, that they were 
surrendered to the tyranny of death. Yet certainly their criminality 
was very different from his. Theirs was indirect and accredited, 
while his was direct and real. Theirs was unconscious and in- 
voluntary, his deliberate and intentional. Theirs was through the 
crime of another, his through his own. He was the root, and in its 
damage the branches equally suffered. He was the fountain, and 
in its defilement all the ensuing stream of human existence was 
polluted. 
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Nor does this contravene onr natural sense of justice. It is not 
true that we confine our sense of moral disapproval to deliberate 
acts of the will We ascribe blame-worthiness to wrong states 
and tendencies of disposition, without staying to inquire how these 
were originated. Similarly we see, in public and political life, how 
whole families are promoted to honour by the exaltation of their 
respective heads, or sunk into infamy by their disgrace. A com- 
moner may be elevated to the peerage, and thus confer titles and 
dignity en his descendants for all future generations. Or a noble- 
man, convicted of treason, may involve his posterity as well as him- 
self in poverty, ignominy, and the forfeiture of his patrician rights. 
Thus, our great father was a culprit condemned of God, and we all, 
as his children, are regarded as a rebellious house, and because 
guilt is imputed to us, the punishment of sin is inflicted upon us» 
From Adam to Moses, from Moses until now, among all ranks, 
classes, and nations of men, has death reigned : even over them, 
whether idiots, children, or ignorant heathen, who manifestly have 
never sinned after the similitude of Adam's transgression, that is to 
say, by a direct and personal breach of a known and understood 
commandment 

Now, this procedure on the part of Almighty God with regard to 
apostate Adam's race may strike you at first sight as wanton, cruel, 
and unjust. And so it woidd be, if it stood alone. But it is our 
privilege to view it as only one part of God's dispensations toward 
knen : and we must, in order to understand it aright, consider it in 
connection with the whole aim and scope of Jehovah's government 
of the world. We shall then see that, so far from disparaging the 
goodness and rectitude of our Creator, it greatly redounds to the 
glory and praise of both his wisdom, righteousness, and love. To 
this end, suffer me to submit to your meditation four lines of 
thought and argument bearing upon the question. 

1. The matter before us must always he contemplated in connection 
with God's great scheme of human redemption and grace. So Paul, 
with unerring wisdom, invariably links these two things together. 
fie also endeavours to possess the minds of his readers first with the 
grand idea of redemption, before he expounds to them the doctrine 
of man's primeval fall In this epistle, for example, he first dwells 
upon the grace of God in Christ, and sketches the fulness and free- 
ness of his salvation, before he proceeds to account for man's need 
of that salvation in consequence of the great original transgression. 
And then, having mentioned this mournful subject, he instantly 
foUowB it up with renewed and repeated declarations of God's love 
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to the world in the gift of his Son. How anxiously and empha- 
tically he shows that Adam's headship is a figure and type of 
Christ's: and if in one all men have heen made sinners, so in the 
other all have, at least conditionally, heen restored to righteousness. 
Similarly in 1 Cor. xv. he first of all declares the truth of the 
Gospel that Christ Jesus died for our sins and rose again for our 
justification, and then he goes on to afiirm that *' as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive." We thus see how the 
seeming injustice is removed : and if we are suffered to fall through 
the fault of our first great Head, we are immediately raised up again 
by virtue of our connection with our second great federal Head. 
This arrangement of redemption, the counterpart of our general ruin 
by sin, was not an after-thought conceived by God when he first 
beheld the mischief sin had done« Known unto him are all bis 
works from the beginning of the creation ; yea, from all eternity. 
He foresaw the fact, as well as the possibility, of Adam's defection. 
He foresaw the necessary effects of Adam's disobedience upon his 
posterity, supposing him to be permitted to have any, and in view 
of it all He determined to counterbalance the mischief, and provide 
an antidote, by giving his only begotten son, in due time, to die for 
the sin of the world. Thus, in the great calm purpose of the all- 
wise God, was Christ the Lamb slain from before the foundation of 
the world. Except for that provision of grace, we hesitate not to 
affirm, that Adam and Eve would not have been suffered to beget 
offspring at all. They would have perished in their own iniquity. 
In their persons alone all the race had sinned, and in their persons 
alone all the race would have suffered and been consigned to death. 
If, therefore, their life on earth was prolonged, and a reprieve 
afforded them, in which they became the parents of all living, it 
was in view of the plan of mercy, and the gift of God's Son as the 
Redeemer of the world. Let us, therefore, never speak of our loss 
through Adam without also remembering how that loss has been 
retrieved for us by Christ. 

2. Our ruin hy the fall does ru)t entail on us the doom of final 
perdition. The life to come is always set forth in Scripture as the 
retributive fruit or consequence of the present life. Here our 
existence is temporary and probational: hereafter, we shall reap the 
just reward of our conduct on earth. And no principle of the 
future judgment is more clear or more frequently stated in the 
Bible, than that which declares how each man must give an 
accouDt of himself before God, and receive the reward of his own 
doings, whether good or evil. We are here treated as sinners 
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for Adam's sake : but hereafter, if so treated, it will be for oar own 
sake. The necessary loss which we have sustained by the faalt of 
another, is limited and temporal: it will be our own fault if we 
make it absolute and eternal. What, then, has this arrangement 
resulted in? Only in this: — that it has altered the terms or con- 
ditwns of our probationary life. Every moral agent must be 
responsible for himself, for his own ultimate character and destiny. 
This is the unquestionable doctrine of Scripture : and commends 
itself at once to our reason and conscience. At the same time every 
moral agent, before attaininj;^ iiii hxed and final character and state, 
must have aiiuiied to him a season of trial and testing/ in which he 
must be free to choose good or evil. Now, there are two ways in 
which such trial can be effected; two distinct courses which such 
probation may take. First, God's spiritual and intelligent creatures 
might be created or bom pure and holy and upright, and they might 
be left to ratify or to renounce their native or constitutional right- 
eousness by an express act of their own, whether in obedience or 
disobedience. If the former, then should their righteousness be 
sealed to them for ever; but if the latter, then must they forfeit it, 
and forfeit it for ever, so far as their own acts and deserts are con- 
cerned. In this way, the probation of angels was accomplished: 
and while some obeyed God and kept their first estate, others by 
disobedience fell and were banihhed into the pit of eternal darkness 
and despair. On the same principle was the probation of Adam and 
Eve conducted in paradise. They sinned and fell, and, if left to 
themselves, they would instantly have been driven to the place 
prepared for the devil and his angels. In the same way we might 
suppose the race of man continued, by perpetual new creations, 
each individual man or woman being bom holy, and left to stand 
or Ml, finally and irreversibly, according to his own deliberate 
choice and act in the hour of trial. 

The other mode of probation is that of souls originally depraved 
and lost to righteousness; but furnished with adequate means of 
self-recovery and salvation through grace and by faith. And this 
is the method adopted in regard to all the posterity of Adam and 
Eve; and it is with reference to it that they are all bom and 
brought forth under the imputation and curse of the first great 
transgression. It was thus to alter the character of man's probation, 
to transfer him to another platform of moral responsibility and trial, 
to place him under new conditions of death and life, eternally re- 
garded, that God suffered all men to die in Adam, and resolved to 
account them guilty because of his disobedience and crime. It is 
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not, therefore, said to as, as to him in paradise, *' Ton are holy 
now, do this or that, and yon shall live for ever;" hat it is said to 
OS, *' Ye are lost and rained now, but believe in the L<Hrd Jesus 
Christ, and ye shall be saved, and inherit life for evermore." Thus 
our connection with Adam has not in any direct ^ay affected, still less 
determined, our irreversible, final, and immortal state ; bat it has 
altered the immediate character, terms, and object of our moral 
probation, making them different from what they would have been, 
if, like Adam, we had all began life in the possession of inward 
purity and in the enjoyment of perfect outward happiness. 

3. / would have you compare these two aUematwei, that you may 
eee how much more desirable that one is, in which we find ourselves 
actually concerned. We see what oar probation now is, and how 
easy it is for us, through God's grace in Christ, to escape perdition, 
to triumph over our native depravity, and to lay hold on eternal 
life. The way is plain, and the method practicable to all. The 
jost shall live by faith, as is explained in the former parts of this 
epistle. But suppose the opposite method had been adopted, and 
we had all been made from the first holy and happy, and then left 
to our own conduct to stand or fall, the whole issue necessarily 
hinging upon one single act of obedience or disobedience. Do yoo 
think, in such a case, your eternal safety would have been more 
likely or certain than it is now? Do you think that more sonls 
would have been finally saved than now? Is it not probable that 
the great majority of mankind would, in such circumstances, act as 
Adam and £ve did ) Certainly, for myself, I should tremble more 
at the awful hazards of the probation I am supposing, than L do 
when I reflect on the probation to which I am now subject. Seeing, 
then, that we must be tried, each for himself, before being deemed 
worthy of eternal glory; and seeing that such trial must take one 
or other of the forms I have indicated, I hold it to have been far 
better for us, and therefore arguing more kindness and mercy on 
the part of our Maker and Judge, for us to have died ui Adam 
with the hope of living through Christ, than for us to have been 
born spiritually alive, and left to oiurselves absolutely whether we 
would stand or fall. But one more consideration remains. 

4. The immense preponderance of good which accrues to the 
saved, through the economy of grace in Christ. There is a mighty 
superiority in the grandeur and the power of the Saviour's headship 
over his people, above that of Adam over the human race. The 
ultimate benefits of our salvation will infinitely exceed the little 
temporary sufferings of our loss and ruin through the fall. Beside 
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^bich, they will also surpass, in ricbness and worth, anything, in the 
shape of celestial honour and happiness, which we could ever have 
achieved by our own obedience, if we had been bom in righteous- 
ness and had retained our integrity. But these are points which 
will come out more clearly in the verses which follow the text. I 
have adverted to them here, only to convince you, along with the 
other considerations which have been named, that God is neither 
unrighteous nor unkind to have suffered us all to die in Adam, and 
to consider us as implicated in the guiltiness of his first foul and 
most fatal misdeed. '* For until the law sin was in the world: but 
sm is not imputed when there is no law. Nevertheless death 
reigned from Adam to Moses, even over them that had not sinned 
after the similitude of Adam s transgression, who is the figure of 
him that was to come." 

There are four practical concltuionsio be derived from the whole 
of this discussion. 

1. Let us learn to tremble at the thought of sin, when we survey 
its terrible results in the ravages of death. Through sin, death 
reigns over all the regions jof the earth. His dominion is only 
bounded by the limits of the human race. All nations and genera- 
tions are delivered up to his power. He reigns as a conqueror and 
destroyer. His iron crown is that of a ruthless autocrat; and his 
arm is like that of omnipotence, as with his rod of destruction he 
breaks the earth to pieces like a potter's vessel. No country or 
dune is exempt from his tyranny ; no class or condition of men is 
safe firom his attacks. He scoffs at our science ; he mocks at our 
pride. Neither wisdom can elude him, nor wealth bribe him. 
Youth and beauty are impotent to resist him. They are like the 
flowers of the field which the frost withers in a night; or like the 
scanty grass upon the mountains, burned up by the scorching sun. 
It is appointed unto man once to die. We are bom as subjects of 
the dread king. Death ; and sooner or later must we fall beneath 
the stroke of his all-conquering arm. Generation after generation 
is swallowed up by the devouring jaws of dissolution. They are 
carried away, as by a flood. They are burned up as by the Wrath of 
(lod, of him whose anger is a consuming fire. Death is in the 
world, the most active principle or being amongst us. We see him 
in the streets; we meet him in the place of public concourse; we 
feel his cold hand laid upon our own hearts; we behold our friends 
and companions stricken down on every side, by his envenomed 
shafts. Death reigns : and rides on his pale horse, rampantly, over 
&U the prostrate millions of mankind. Death reigns: and mountains 
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and seas, which divide the domains of other kings from one another, 
are hut provinces of his unhounded empire. Death reigns : for sin 
has huilt a throne for him, and the justice of God maintains him in 
his sovereignty. Death reigns: and every heart is wrenched from 
its clingings, and every spark of life is quenched in darkness. 
Death reigns: and drags the human race, as chained and helpless 
prisoners, at his chariot wheels, and no man can either give a 
ransom for his brother, or redeem his own life from destruction. 
Oh ! when you hear the tolling bell, and see the mourners go aboat 
the streets, think of the reign of death. When you close the eyes 
of your loved ones in. nature's latest sleep, or when yoa stand at 
the open grave and see their sombre coffins let down there, think 
of the reign of death. As you perceive your own infirmities in- 
crease, and feel the pangs of pain, or bend under the weakness of 
disease, or count the grey hairs as they appear upon your head, 
precursors of physical decay, think of the reign of death. And 
when you think of that, think of its cause and parent, sin, and 
leara to hate that mo^t accursed thing. It is only thus that you 
can wake up to a full conviction of the bitterness and folly of 
transgressing the commandment of God. 

2. Be convinced of sin, and stirred up to seek salvation from it. 
Finding in yourself the evidences of your implication in the punish- 
ment of sin, can you resist the inference that you are verily guilty 
in the sight of God? Must not the judge of all the earth do right? 
If you suffer, it is because you are held a transgressor before him. 
And these present pains and penalties do but prepare the way for 
far fiercer and more, severe inflictions of God's displeasure in the 
world to come, upless ye repent and obtain forgiveness through the 
blood of the Lamb. I know nothing of your particular acts and 
deeds and dispositions; I doubt not you possess many human 
virtues and mundane excellences ; I am willing to believe that yoa 
have been kept from all gross outward immorality and vice ; but still 
it is true that you are a guilty sinner in the sight of God. You are 
born under th$ cloud of his displeasure ; you have a heart and 
nature alienated from him and contrary to him : and he bids you, 
therefore, repent, and humble yourself before him, confessing your 
unworthiness, deprecating his anger, beseeching forgiveness, and 
praying that he would, by the Jloly Ghost, create within you a 
clean heart, and renew within you a right spirit. If we say we 
are not sinners we deceive ourselves, and make God a liar; but if 
we confess and bewail our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive ns 
our sins and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 
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3. Let us confidently accept and embrace the salvation of the 

Gospel. Here is a free pardon offered to repentant rebels ; and a 

free title to heaven offered to sinners deserving eternal death ; the 

offer is made on the groaad of the righteousness and obedience of 

Christ : let us, then, unhesitatingly receive it, because if we have 

suffered through the fault of another, how much more reasonable 

is it that we should be benefited by the goodness of another. The 

truth is, we must acknowledge the headship of either Adam or 

Christ. To be represented by the former is for us still to remain 

in condemnation. Oh, then, let us rejoice to pass over to the side 

of Jesus, and nladly submit to be represented by him, without the 

slightest shade of doubt or misgiving that, through the abundant 

mercy of a loving God, we shall be accepted in his Son. Our 

helpless condition through the fault of the first Adam, may well 

constitute a cogent argument why we may hope to be sheltered and 

delivered from wrath by the second Adam. Is the one a type of 

the other ? Then, if in Adam we have all died, nothing but our 

most determined and wilful obstinacy can prevent our being all 

made alive in Christ. It seems to me the most natural and likely 

thing possible, that God, who is rich in mercy, should delight to 

forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from our iniquity. ^Neither 

linger, therefore, nor mistrust, but believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 

and you shall and must be saved. 

4. Here is an argument for submission and patience under the 
ills of life. Our subjection to affliction and sorrow is not meant 
to be our permanent and everlasting state. It is a temporary 
arrangement, connected with' our present worldly probation. Born 
in sin, we are also born to trouble. But as we may be delivered 
from our sins, so may we also be delivered from sorrow and trouble. 

'If we submit ourselves to Christ, then will the process of our 
sanctification commence, and be carried on, through all the ex- 
periences and vicissitudes of our earthly life. Even our tribulations 
will be made to further the accomplishment of the desired end. A 
little longer, and the whole work of grace will be complete ; we 
shall be perfectly renewed ia the image of God as well as restored 
to his confidence and favour; and then be will receive us to himself 
in glory everlasting, where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest. In view of our final deliverance and exaltation, 
let us be willing cheerfully to hear the yoke and bondage of sorrow 
for awhile. It is needful for our discipline, and every day we are 
getting further through it, and nearer the promised rest. To those 
that love Jesus, and share in his salvation, death himself becomes a 
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*' But not as the transgression, so also the gift; for if hy the transgression 
of one many died, mach rather has the grace of God, with the gift through 
grace, which is hy one man, Jesus Christ, abounded unto many. And not 
as with the one that sinned is the free gift ; for the judgment (sentence) was 
of one (offence) unto condemnation, but the free gift is of many offences unto 
justification. For if by one man's offence, death reigned through that cue, 
much rather shall they, who receive the abundance of grace and the gift of 
righteousness, reign in life by one, Jesus Christ." — Rom. v. 15 — 17. (New 
trans.) 



These verses are very elliptical in the original, and not easy to 
translate. I believe that the above version conveys the sense with 
sufl&cient literal ness and accuracy. The apostle uses three words 
to denote God's free gift, ;(ap«r/Aa, 3(i>/o€a, and Siafyrjjjuou Where 
he distinguishes between God's grace and the gilt by grace, 
we can only think of the one as being the principle of God's 
kindness in his bosom, and the other as being its practical 
expression in the gift of Jesus as our righteousness. The word, 
which I have translated by " offence," and ** transgression," is one 
and the same in the original, TrapaTrrto/Aa. Macknight renders 
it in the fifteenth verse, "fall." Whertj the words "many" and 
" one " occur, the article is, in each case, used by Paul ; but I 
did not deem it necessary to say in every case, ** the one," or " the 
many;" for the sense is clear enough without. We are moral 
agents; and, as such, the final settlement of our character and 
destiny must involve an exercise of our freedom and be detennined 
by our own choice. This principle lies at the root of our respon- 
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sibility, and oonstitiites its most essential dement To give it scope 
for action, we must be solemnly tried or tested, to see wfaetber we 
are willing to keep God's commandments or not. This is what we 
mean by being made the subjects of probation. Now, probation, 
or the moral testing of free agents, may proceed upon either of two 
methods: it may be by 2av, or it may be by grace. 

Law pats a moral agent nnder certain specific iigunctions, and 
makes his whole fate and happiness depend npon a perfect and un- 
broken obedience to those injunctions. It gires a precept, and sa^^s, 
'*Do this, and liTe: transgress it, and you most instantly die." 
This was the method adopted in the protAtion of angels: also, in 
that of Adam and Etc in paradise. In probation by law you will 
remark /bur characteristic features. 

1. It presupposes in its subjects a native and original innocence, 
together with outward circumstances of happiness, though in both 
the one and the other those subjects are not yet confirmed. 

2. It demands of them a perfect and un&ltering obedience, as 
the condition of retaining their holiness and happiness, so that these 
might be forfeited by a single transgression, ioasmuch as one such 
act of sin would be tantamount to an entire rejection of God*s 
authority, and of allegiance to him. On this ground it is, 
that he who offends in one point of God's law, is at once pro- 
DonDced guilty of all. He has broken the ligature of his fealty 
to heaven. 

3. It allows no space for repentance and self-recovery to the 
transgressor; in the sin that he has sinned he hopelessly dies, so 
that one single act of disobedience becomes the occasion of hopeless, 
absolute, and irretrievable ruin. 

4. It isolates each man from all his companions, invests him 
with a supreme responsibility, and risks his own individual fate 
entirely and solely upon his own individual action. 

Such is probation by law, in its fundamental nature and inevitable 
requirements. 

Probation by grace is the very reverse of all this. It proposes 
to redeem and restore the fallen and sinful, by the Almighty power 
of God's Spirit, through the mediation of a representative deliverer. 
It asks of those, who are its subjects, not works, but faith, or the 
unreserved surrender of themselves to their appointed deliverer, as 
the only and sufficient ground of their acceptance with God, and 
the means of their restoration to holiness and joy. It does not say 
to them, " Do this and live," but it says " Believe and you shall 
be saved." It is written, that " the just shall live by faith," but 
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" the law is not of faith." (Gal. iii. 11, 12.) The points to be 
ohserved in the economy of grace are four. 

1. It presupposes guilt and unhappiness in those for whom it is 
provided; though these are not originally of their own bringing on. 

2. It rests their recovery to holiness and happiness on faith, not 
on works. Now, faith is trust in another, and not in our own 
exertions, for the blessings which we need. 

3. It admits of a gradual and progressive process of salvation, of 
respite and delay, of many falls and much forgiveness, so that the 
soid's fate is not decided by one single act of good or evil. While 
there is life, or the continuance of ihe probation, there is hope of a 
happy issue. 

4. It views us as represented in others, and not as standing 
solitary, each for himself, in independence and isolation. If we are 
natively fallen and depraved, it is because of another's fault, not 
our own; and, if we are raised again to innocence and life, it must 
be by another's righteousness, not our own. The labour of our 
probation, therefore, is not to commend ourselves to God, but to 
secure an interest in Christ, that we may be clothed with his 
righteousness, and be accepted for his sake. (See Phil. iii. 7 — 12.) 

Beloved, we all, as lineal descendants of Adam and Eve, after 
their foul apostacy from God, are not under law, but under grace. 
Our connection with Adam has not determined our character and 
destiny, &ially and irreversibly ; it has only altered the conditions 
and immediate aim of our moral probation. Instead of being 
created holy and happy, as the angels, or as Adam and Eve were, 
and then left to our own acts severally, to let it be seen whether 
we wt)uld retain our innocence, or by a single transgression forfeit 
it for ever, we are suffered to be born in sin and shapen in iniquity, 
with the provision of a Saviour, mighty to deliver and restore us, 
in whom believing we need not perish, but may have everlasting 
life. The whole question of our moral trial is whether we wiU 
believe in Jesus or not. 

Such are the principles stated and discussed in that weighty and 
elaborate passage, through which we are slowly making our way in 
this chapter. We have already seen, in general, how the apostle 
draws a parallel between the headship of Adam and the headship 
of Christ. We have seen how the one is, thus far, the *' figure " 
of the other. We now proceed, not merely to compare, but to 
contrast these two things together; and we shall see from the verses 
before us, how much better it is to be under grace than under law. 
What we lose in Adam is not only made up to us» but far more than 
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made np to us, by what we gain in Christ. It is so, with regard to 
maDkind at large, for what they have lost by Adam they have re- 
covered through Christ, so that now, if they incur final rain, it is 
their own fault, and if they now fall and perish, we may be sure 
they would also have fallen from their integrity under the probation 
of law. Bat especially does the gain appear, on the part of those 
who are eventually saved through Christ, for truly do they find, 
that where sin abounded, grace doth much more abound. 

In verses 15 — 17 we have three ideas suggested, in relation to 
the work of Christ on our behalf, which are so many items or 
elements of superiority over the mischief wrought upon us by the 
transgression of Adam. The gift or grace of the one is set over 
against the fault and fall of the other; and it is stated, 1, to be 
more congenial to the heart and character of God; 2, to extend to 
a i^ greater number of offences, and 3, to be possessed innately 
of superior intensity and power. These are the thoughts contained 
in these three verses respectively. 

I. Let us look at the intrinsic nature of the things herb 
CONTRASTED ; and we shall see that if the one arrangement could 
be adopted by God, much more likely is it that the other would be 
also, as being more strictly congenial with all that we know of his 
glorious character. In Adam we sinned, in Christ we are saved. 
God might permit us to sin and suffer in Adam, with reference 
to some future good to come out of it: he might permit it in 
harmony with his great attributes of wisdom, holiness, and love ; 
but still he could have no delight in it for its own sake. It could 
afford him no pleasure to see Adam transgress, and the world 
ruined by his transgression; and it can afford him no pleasure to 
see the offspring of Adam, age after age, bom in sin, living in 
wretchedness, and exposed to final perdition. Yet we find he 
has seen it right to permit these things to transpire: how much more 
may we believe in the arrangement of grace, by which salvation 
is brought to our ruined race! If the one thing be yielded to 
by the Almighty as a moral necessity, the other must be gloried 
in by him as a source of satisfaction and delight. We can imagine 
him reluctantly assenting to Adam begetting children in his own 
depraved likeness; but we can only imagine him assenting with 
gladness to the proposal of Christ dying for Adam's ungodly 
progeny to bring them back to him. This strikes us as being 
most in accord with the generosity of his loving nature. It would 
rouse all his compassion, command all his sympathies; and there 
would be in the divine bosom an eager and a yearning feeling akin 
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to that expressed by the Eedeemer, when his hour was drawing 
nigh, and when he said, ''How am I straitened till it be ac- 
complished!" (Luke xii. 50.) 

Do you ask, how we know the feelings of the Most High in 
reference to this matter? What reason have we for supposing 
that it pleases him more to give us life in Christ than to see us die 
in Adam? We take our views from his own word. It is there 
that we learn to say, with the apostle, " But not as the offence, so 
also is the free gift (this presents itself in quite a different light); 
for if through the offence of one many be dead, much more shall 
the grace of God, and his gift by grace, through Christ abound into 
many." Let us refer to a few passages. (Exodus xxxiv. 6, 7.) 
Moses has asked to see God's glory; and the Lord promised to 
make his goodness pass before him. He descended in a cloud, 
and proclaimed his name, " The Lord, the Lord God, merciful 
and gracious, longsuffering, and abundant in goodness and truth, 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression, 
and sin," <fec. (Ps. Ixxxvi. 5, 15.) " For thou. Lord, art good, 
and ready to forgive ; and plenteous in mercy unto all them that 
call upon thee." " But thou, Lord, art a God full of compassion 
and gracious, longsuffering, and plenteous in mercy and truth." 
(Ps. cxlv. 8, 9.) " The Lord is gracious, and full of compassion, 
slow to anger and of great mercy. The Lord is good to all, and 
his tender mercies are over all his works." 

Ezekiel xviii. 23, 31, 32. — ** Have I any pleasure at all that 
the wicked should die? saith the Lord God; and not that he should 
return from his ways, and live?" — "for why will ye die, house 
of Israel] For I have no pleasure in the death of him that dietb, 
saith the Lord God, wherefore turn yourselves, and live ye." 
Again in chapter xxxiii. 11, ** Say unto them, as I live, saith the 
Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that 
the wicked turn from his way and live. Turn ye, turn ye, from 
your evil ways, for why will ye die, house of Israel?" 

John iil 16, and 1 John iv. 16. "For God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life." "And we have 
known and believed the love that God hath to us. God is love : 
and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him." 

It is most important that we should see the character of God in 
a true light. We are not to think hardly of him, or to charge him 
with cruelty and injustice, because he has suffered us to sin and 
fall through Adam. Viewed in itself, this part of his dispensations 
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toward us was no more pleasing to him than it is to us. Nay, 
one might almost say, that it deeply grieved and pained his holy 
nature. At all events, there was in it, on his part, none of the 
apathy, or the wantonness, of an unfeeling or cruel tyrant, as some 
minds are tempted to helieve. It was a necessity of our condition, 
required to furnish a platform, on which his dispensation of grace 
and mercy might take effect: and in this it is that he takes delight. 
He is not pleased by our dying in Adam, though he permits it ; 
but he will be pleased if we live in Christ. He will rest in his 
love ; and rejoice over us, as with joy and singing — 

"Would Jesus have the sinner die ? 
Why hangs he then on yonder tree ? 
What means that strange expiring cry ? 
Sinners, he prays for you and me, 
' Forgive them, Father, O forgive : 
They know not that by me they live.' '* 

Well says another hymn — 

" Ye that in these courts are found. 
Listening to the joyful sound. 
Lost, and helpless as ye are. 
Sons of sorrow, sin, and care, 
Glorify the king of kings, 
Take the peace the gospel brings. 

** Turn to Christ your longing eyes, 

View his bleeding sacrifice, 

See through him your sins forgiven, 

Pardon, holiness, and heaven ; 

Glorify the king of kings. 

Take the peace the gospel brings." 

Say not complainingly that God has permitted you to die in 
Adam; but rather believe that he delights to give you life in 
Christ. If he has done the one, how much more will he do the 
other? Not as the offence, is the free gift; for the offence it 
grieved him to suffer, but the free gift it rejoices him to besto\|^. 
He is more willing to save you than to see you unsaved. He 
waits to be gracious ; and to cause his mercy to abound unto many 
through their one redeeming head, Jesus Christ. This is the first 
point of superiority, alleged in the text, on the side of mercy and 
grace, in opposition to sin and the fall. 
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n. A second is, Tha.t grace relates to a labgeb number of 

TRANSGRESSIONS THAN BID THE FIRST CONDEMNATION. The argu- 
ment cf the sixteenth verse is, that the gift by one is qaite unlike 
the sin by one, inasmuch as in the sin there was but one offence 
committed, and instantly a consuming judgment passed upon sill the 
earth, whereas, in the matter of the gift by grace, there is forgive- 
ness ensured for many offences. This brings us to an entirely new 
point of view, in which to look at the whole matter. Hitherto, we 
have been regarding the sin of mankind as one, and in that one sin, 
the original transgression of Adam, all men became guilty before 
God. Now, through the atoning work of Christ, the guilt of that 
first transgression becomes entirely cancelled in regard to every 
one that believeth. Thus far the benefit is exactly equal to the 
bane ; our gain in Christ is just commensurate with our loss in 
Adam. 

But, behold, our need has grown greater than that. Our fall in 
Adam has depraved our nature : and hence his sin has been the 
fruitful cause of ten thousand thousand new and additional sins, 
committed by us, severally and collectively. We have added our 
own iniquity to Adam's : actual sins have sprung out of our original 
siiifulness. It is not enough to save us from the curse and burden 
of his guilt, we need saving from our own guilt as well. Now, 
condemnation came upon the world for the sake of one sin : but 
justification comes with reference to many. Thus is grace larger 
and mightier than the law : and we have every reason to rejoice in 
its superabounding fulness. 

Let us, then, look at the nature and the number of our offences, 
all of which need to be forgiven, and all of which can be for- 
given through the atoning work of Christ. 

There are the sins of our ungodly life : when we did not re- 
member our Creator and were never actuated by pure love to Him 
in any part of our behaviour. Strictly viewed, every thought, and 
speech, and deed, of our lives were then sinful, inasmuch as all 
sprung out of motives and feelings totally apart from tlie love of 
God. But beside that, how many of our actions, or words, were 
direct violations of the divine law. If we reflect on oinr envious 
tempers, on our uncharitable speeches, on our dissimulation and 
guile, on our selfish passions, on our unjust, impure, and cruel 
actions, on our empty frivolities and follieb : we must see that our 
sins were of daily and hourly occurrence, that they were incessant 
as the beating of our pulse, and more in number than the hairs of 
our head. We sinned by day and by night : we sinned against both 
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God and man : we sinned both against the spirit and the flesh : 
every commandment we broke in one form or another, and every 
chapter of our history was thickly inscribed with the records of onr 
waywardness, onr idolatries, and rebellions against the Almighty. 
Yet Aix may be forgiven through the blood of Christ, for the free 
gift is of many offences unto justification. 

There are also our sins, since we entered on a godly career, to 

be remembered by us. We have adopted a new rule of life, and on 

the whole are walking with our faces toward heaven : but in this 

endeavour how faulty is our conduct, how frequent are our falls I 

We are daily guilty of omissions of duty, or grievous short-comings 

in the mode of fulfilling our obligations. Sometimes we are remiss 

through negligence and inadvertency: at others, through positive 

and wilful refusal to do that which is required of us. Even when 

we do our best, onr motives may be mixed with much deteriorating 

alloy : and our holiest performances are tainted with sin. There is 

not a single act, gift, or endeavour, which we can present to God 

with the conviction that it is in itself, and for its own sake, wholly 

worthy of his approval and of reward. No ! having done all we can, 

we must confess ourselves unprofitable servants. But, beyond all 

this, there are positive faults and evils in the best of us. We all 

do the things which we ought not to do, sometimes ignorantly, and 

sometimes intentionally. We are rash in spirit, and hasty in speech. 

We suffer the infirmities of the flesh to triumph over the convictions 

of the conscience. We indulge in motives, feelings, imaginings, 

and desires, which, if tested by the spirituality and purity of God's 

character and law, must be acknowledged as utterly and terribly 

wrong. Our heart, which we think so pure, is after all a chamber 

of imagery, cleaner than it once was, but still far from worthy of 

the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, by whom it is occupied. We sin 

against Christ and against his people, we sin against our brethren, 

and against our own souls, and we have need daily to say, "Forgive 

as our trespasses, and deliver us from evil." Yet, blessed be God, 

'hese sins, however numerous, the sins of believers, as well as the 

'ins of our ungodly life, may be all pardoned through the blood of 

Jhrist : for the free gift is of many offences unto justification. We 

re not confined in the matter of our salvation, to one act, to one 

oment of time, but we have respite and indulgence time after time, 

newed opportunities of conquering sin and attaining to holmess, 

that we need not despair, even after a thousand failures, of at 

igth finding the path of righteousness and laying hold on eternal 

'. What a mercy this is! and how signally it sets forth the 
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man's offence death reigned by one, much more they which receive 
abundance of grace and of the gift of righteousness^ shall reign in 
life, by one, Jesus Christ." 

Conclusions : 

1. Let us be roused up to earnest and thoughtful concern about our 
real relation to God and to spiritual things. All our argument^ 
instead of being a matter of abstract and remote theological doctrine, 
as some may fancy, has related directly to the closest and most 
vital interests of every one here present. It has applied to all 
alike, rich and poor, learned and unlearned, clever and dull, in 
business or out of business, male and female, young and old, in 
private or in public life : to each and all it addresses a word of 
awakening, and bids you consider whether you are under law or 
grace, declaring that each must give accountof himself to God. 

2. Gratitude for the position we are in. Tried we must be, nor 
should we wbh to escape from the law of probation : but is it not a 
cause for sincere and adoring thankfulness, that we are not under 
law, but under grace ? 

3. Hearty and cheerful acceptance of Christ and his salvation. 
All you have to do is to cease from your own works, and sink into 
the arms of a divine and omnipotent Saviour : so that then none 
shall pluck you out of his hands. ^* Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved." 
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XX. 

WinibtxBnl §£twfils accruing I0 iJatikxnb {torn Cferisi 



"Wherefore, then, as by one oiTence (it came) upon all men nnto con- 
demnation : 80 also by one righteousness, (it came) upon all men unto 
justification of life." — Rom. w. 18. {New trans.) 



Let it not surprise us if we find ourselves unable to explain, to our 
own satisfaction, every verse, and every phrase, which we meet with 
in the epistles of Paul. Even his fellow apostle, Peter, when speaking 
of those epistles, confesses that in them " are some things hard to 
be understood." (2 Peter iii. 16.) Nevertheless, he wrote 
" according to the wisdom given unto him" from heaven. From 
which we infer that even the full-risen orb of Revelation, like the 
disc of the noon-day sun, must exhibit dark and unintelligible spots 
to the eye of the careful observer. The spots on the sun are no 
hindrance to its shining; nor do they make the beneficent splendour 
of its beams less welcome to the world. And so the dark places of 
revelation form no barrier to its usefulness, even as they diminish 
not, but rather enhance, the evidence of its supernatural and divine 
original. Beside, these dark places, like the spots on the sun, are 
few and small, in comparison with the whole sphere of illumination : 
and further, they do not betray themselves to the gaze of casual 
inspection, but are only discovered by patient and studious perusal. 
Shall we, then, wholly pass them by ? We cannot do so, if we 
would seek to be more than " babes in Christ," if we would be 
well " instructed unto the kingdom of heaven " and receive that 
higher " wisdom " which is spoken " among them that are perfect." 
What does the astronomer do with the spots on the sun ? Does he 
treat them with indifference and neglect ? Does he deem them 
unworthy of scrutiny and contemplation ? Does he not rather 
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bestow upon them doable and more delighted attention? Does he 
not brace up his mind to fix upon them his most steady and search- 
ing survey ? Does he not return to his pleasing task day after day, 
until the excitement of research eventuates in the happy satisfaction 
of discovery] And what does he learn after all his trouble? He 
has penetrated through the circumambient luminosity of the sun, 
and fooad his way to its solid and central substance. These patches 
of opacity prove after all to be helpful to knowledge; but, unlike 
the atmosphere of light round about the solar orb, they reveal to us 
the sun itself rather than the distant object upon which its beams 
are cast Now, I think that some such result is reached in the ex- 
ploration of the dark passages of Scripture. If we search into 
them, we find them replete with interest and instruction. We can- 
not wholly ^thom or comprehend them ; but we may see how they 
disclose the very nature and character of Jehovah himself, who is 
the very centre and substance of revelation, and lay bare the deepest 
principles of his self-manifestation and government. 

Remembering, too, that these things, " hard to be understood," 
are given by the dictates of divine wisdom, we may be quite sure 
that they would have been made plainer, if their further elucidation 
had been needful for our real and spiritual good. We should always 
bear in mind that Holy Scripture is meant for practical, and not 
speculative purposes. Just sufficient of the divine methods of pro- 
cedure is made known, to direct us in the path of immediate faith 
and duty ; but there is silence and reserve upon whatever would 
only gratify curiosity and engender the pride of "philosophy falsely 
so called.'^ Besides, however much might be revealed to us, there 
must still remain more that is not revealed; and every item of new 
knowledge becomes the prolific mother of new questionings and 
doubts ; so that the wider our horizon of light was extended, the 
wider would appear the circumference of perplexity and darkness 
by which we found ourselves enclosed. If there is love in the 
revelation of that which is made known, there is also wisdom in 
the concealment of that which is still kept bid. As a matter of 
fact, the controversies and divisions of the Church, from the begin- 
ning of the world, have increased in proportion to the advancement 
of revelation and the consequent multiplication of topics, about 
which mankind might differ, cavil, and contend. 

And further, it would seem on reflection, more worthy of God to 
be limited and sparing in the explanation which he gives of his 
dispensations toward his creatures. If he tells them enough to guide 
them in duty and conduct them to happiness, what right have they 
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to expect more at his bands! He cannot be bound to satisfy eYery 
scrapie, or settle every difficulty which may trouble them. Surely 
** it is the glory of God to conceal a thing." (Prov. xxv. 2.) 

I have indulged in this line of remark to prepare the way for 
what will, I fear, frequently happen in the coarse of these lectures. 
We shall come upon passages, dark and intricate, of which, after 
all our inquiry and exposition, it will not be possible for us to say, 
** This is their meaning, this only, and this wholly." 

Such a passage of confessed and invincible obscurity is now before 
as. Let me for a moment take this verse along with the next, 
and speak of them together. I can assure you, I have honestly 
and faithfully studied all the best commentaries, critical and popular, 
known in our language ; and the result has been a profound con- 
viction that these knotty sentences have escaped the comprehension 
of every commentator. (See v. 18, 19.) 

I will give you, as briefly as possible, a general outline of their 
cODflicting views. It is taken for granted that these two verses 
are substantially the same in meaning; some think them precisely 
and identically so, while others consider them to present the same 
thought under two different aspects. It is also assumed that the 
•*all men" of the 18th verse is identical with the " many" of the 
19th. Likewise, that the expression, "justification of life," corres- 
ponds exactly to the phrase " made righteous." And now occurs 
the difficulty, to determine the sense it which it is true that *' the 
free gift has come upon all men unto justification of life." Some 
flatly avow their conviction, that the '* all men " only means some 
men — namely, those who, as the elect of God, have a personal 
interest in Christ. They show that in many places of Holy Writ, 
the word ** all " is used loosely for a great many, or even for a 
limited class. But the difficulty is, to sustain the parallel with the 
case of the fall, for it is acknowledged that all the race is ruined in 
Adam. Some get over the matter by saying that first the race is 
contemplated as fallen in Adam ; and then it is contemplated as 
raised up in Christ, but of course this latter view refers only to 
those who have an actual interest in him. These form a new body 
of humanity, of which he is the new head ; but for the rest, who 
die in their sins, they are simply ignored, and no account is given 
of them. To all this style of exposition I feel two strong objec- 
tions. First, I am not satisfied, in so summary a way, to bring down 
the word " all " to mean " some " ; and the passages cited, in which 
this may be done, are of quite a different order from the one before 
us. Here the word ** all men " is used in two sentences which 
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balance each other ; in the one we understand it to comprise all the 
haman race, and consistency demands that it be similarly understood 
in the other, its counterpart. Secondly, the quiet passing by, in 
exposition of this deep subject, of those not actually saved, strikes 
my mind as an omission fatal to the whole method of interpretation 
pursued. Surely, if these critics be correct, the apostle would have 
said something additional about the myriads who perish, unsaved by 
Christ 

Another body of commentators feel constrained to take the '* all/' 
in both clauses of the 18th verse, in the same latitude of meaning. 
All are condemned in Adam, in Christ all are justified. How can 
this be ? Two answers emerge. First, it is affirmed that the text 
only means that all men are put in a salvable state, or one in which 
their justification is rendered possible. But, surely, the apostle is 
asserting more than a contingency : he is speaking of facts, and not 
merely provisions of gospel grace. Hence, secondly, many are 
found to declare that literally, the whole human family will even- 
tually realize salvation. These are commonly called universalists ; 
and their habit it is, to adduce this very verse as one of their strongest 
and most conclusive arguments. .But to this doctrine we must 
object, that it is opposed to the whole tenor of Scripture, as well 
as by some most express affirmations in this very epistle ; as, for 
example, ch. ii. 5. — 11. And further, it makes the whole economy 
of salvation needless, as well as the temporary infliction of hellish 
pains wanton and cruel; for if all the lost are one day to be 
renovated and restored to righteousness and life by the mere fiat 
and power of Omnipotence, (and , no other method of their final 
salvation can be conjectured), then let God put forth that power at 
once, and save us from the burden of preaching, and the effort of be- 
lieving, as well as from the frightful hazards of future perdition. And 
now, how shall I attempt to elucidate these most puzzling and 
enigmatical clauses ? Bear with me, brethren, if, as I feel it my 
duty to do, having undertaken this series of expositions, 1 set before 
you such ideas on the subject as have occurred to my own mind 
after much prayerful pondering thereupon. 1 shall do so with ex- 
treme and unfeigned diffidence ; and with the honest avowal, that 
in more than one particular, 1 have utterly failed to satisfy my own 
mind that I have attained to a clear solution of the problem. 

And first, I feel disposed to think that the thought of each verse 
is entirely distinct and separate from that of the other. In the one, 
the eighteenth, the writer adverts to certain benefits of Christ's 
redeeming work and headship over mankind, which accrue absolutely 
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to all men, benefits as extensive and wide-embracing as the damage 
and evil whieh befdl the race through the transgression of Adam ; 
but in the other, the nineteenth, he limits and restricts his view to 
the actual number of the elect and saved. The reasons why X thus 
distinguish between the two verses will be more appropriately given 
in my next lecture, when we shall have to consider the latter of them. 
Coming to the text, I may just observe that the words in italics 
are not in the Greek, and yet, I think they are very suitably supplied 
by our translators so as to give the just sense of the passage, which 
is elliptical in the original. Also, the marginal readings, *' by one 
offence," and " by one righteousness," renJer the Greek expressions 
more closely and literally than the received phrases do. But it 
matters nothing, theologically, which translation we adopt. The 
verse may be loosely paraphrased thus, " Therefore, as by one 
offence all men fell into condemnation; so by the righteousness of 
one all men receive justification unto life." The word, *' therefore," 
connects the verse with the twelfth, of which it completes the sense ; 
yet in doing so, it has received a little amplification from the inter- 
vening parenthesis. The topic before us is, therefore, 

The univeesal benefits, accruing to mankind prom Christ. 

Elsewhere, Paul has said, '* For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive." (1 Cor. xv. 22.) Again, he is *' the 
Saviour of all men, specially of those that believe." (1 Tim. iv. 10.) 

In a former discussion, we endeavoured to show the precise effect 
of Adam's transgression upon all his progeny. It was proved that 
they are all, ab origine^ concluded under sin. They are regarded as 
guilty, from their conception and birth. The end to be answered 
by this imputation of guilt to them for their father's sake, was to 
alter the conditions of their moral probation. Adam was placed 
under a covenant of works, which demanded his creation in holiness 
and purity. We are all placed under a covenant of grace, which 
supposes our being born in sin, and accounted transgressors from the 
womb. The one part of this dispensation is checked and counter- 
poised by the other. We are guilty from birth, but we are placed 
under the reign of grace, whereby we may get rid of our guilt and 
be raised up to innocence and joy. By the offence of one we have 
all come into condemnation ; but by the righteousness of one, that 
condemnation is checked and cancelled. It is cancelled so far as 
that it is not suffered to be final and absolute ; no one forfeits his 
life and peace, as a moral creature, for ever, by reason of it. It is 
only suffered to take effect so far as to accomplish that change in 
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the character of man's prohatioiiaiy life, to which I have just referred. 
Hence, there is a sense in which, most strictly and truly, ail haman 
beings have been delivered from condemnation by Ghnst ; that is, 
from the condemnation which fell on them in consequence of Adam's 
crime ; all have received "justification of Hfe." 

The precise nature and measure of that justification, which thus 
reaches all men through the atoning righteousness of Christ, it may 
not be easy to determine and define; but certainly we are not com- 
pelled to regard it as precisely identical with the justification, which 
the penitent sinner receives when he obtains peace with God through 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. Much confiision arises in the 
minds of many from afilxing invariably the same specific meaning 
to the word " justification," whenever they find it used in the New 
Testament. The folly of this may soon be made evident. Justifica- 
tion is the opposite of condemnation; now, as condemnation may 
come upon a man on many different grounds and from many 
different sources of law and authority, so, plainly, may justification 
partake of many kinds or be of various degrees. Some of its 
diversities are suggested by the variety of terms employed by the 
apostle to denote it The expression of the text is altogether unique 
and peculiar. Nowhere else, do we read of *' justification of life ;" 
nor is the word, *' SiKouixrtv," the same as the one read in 
V. 16, which is " Sixauo/Aa," and both are distinguishable from 
*'Si#caiO£," translated "righteous" in the next verse. It is, 
perhaps, impossible to decide upon the exact shade of meaning 
which belongs to the one term and the other, as found in v. 16 and 
18. Some boldly declare that they are strictly synonymous, and 
that they are both adopted by the apostle merely to avoid monotony 
of phraseology ; but I doubt whether that was his whole purpose in 
the matter. Any way, the phrase " justification of life " may be 
explained as a decree or edict of general justification, whereby a 
sentence of death is reversed, and a way of life opened up to those 
once condemned, but now reprieved. 

If we are right in our view of this verse, we must understand 
its '* justification " to be the reversal of the condemnation spoken 
of just before. Now, to be condemned for Adam's fault is quite 
a different thing from being condemned for our own delinquencies ; 
and therefore to be justified or freed from the former condemnation 
is quite a different thing from being justified or freed from the 
latter. Our text does not, therefore, speak of individual and actual 
salvation imparted to him that believes on the ground of his faith 
in the atoning work of Christ. 
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Of what, then, does it speak? It speaks of the removal or 
cancelliDg of the condemnation which has fallen upon mankind 
through the first head, Adam, just so far as was needful to place 
them under the required conditions of their new probation; namely, 
the probation of grace through faith, as opposed to probation by 
law through the merit of a perfect obedience. 

Justification, thus explained, is universal. It belongs to all men, 
and to ail men equally, in one form of it or another; and perhaps 
we may say that it comprehends the following items. 

I. The first benefit of this justification is, that they exist at ax^Ii. 
If the sentence of death against Adam and Eve had been rigorously 
and immediately carried out, they would at once have perished from 
the face of the earth, and all their posterity with them, in the sense 
that such posterity would never have existed at all. That it was 
not so ; that the lives of the guilty pair were spared, under a merci- 
ful reprieve and suspension of the sentence against them ; that thns 
scope and permission were afforded them for begetting offspring; 
that so their descendants have continued age after age to this day; 
that we and all, who have been bom into the world, have been made 
partakers of existence and life ; — ^all this is owing to the interposition 
of God's mercy through our Lord Jesus Christ. It results from the 
free gift which by the righteousness of Jesus has come upon all men 
unto jubtification of life. 

Oh, then, beloved, remember that you owe your very being, the 
privilege of living and breathing in God's universe, to Jesus Christ 
our Lord. You owe your existence to him, not merely as your 
creating God, but as your redeeming Saviour, the second Adam, who 
came into the world to retrieve the ruin caused by the transgression 
of the first Adam. And what is true of you is equally true of all 
your fellow-creatures, all who are now living upon earth, all who 
have lived, and all who may hereafter be bom. Wonderful thought ! 
When you are counting the teeming population of the globe, when 
you reflect on the myriads who have long since passed away from the 
light of the sun, or when you conjecture the statistical possibilities 
of future ages, remember that all these living, breathing, souls, 
owe their being, and the privilege and possibility of their being, 
simply to Christ; and then reflect on what he said, ''Except a corn 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it 
die, it briogeth forth much fruit." (John xii. 24) 

On the ground of your creation, yea, of your very existence, 
whatever dignity or happiness that may bring with it; because you 
are here a breathing creature; because you are a man, and not a 
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beast or a worn ; I hpsffcli md adt|are 3pm to fjivo jousolf to 
Christ, and subout wfaollj to Ins sway aod seefilie. 

IL All thb BLTSsnGs of this ufk; all the alkraftiQttS of 
that great tempmal cane windi was prooooneed opoa the eaith sad 
upon mankind for Adam's sake; ail the eooiforts and pfeasores^ 
wlueh make yoor ezistenee a happiness and not a bardon to 3^00; 
all these are the porehase of Chnsi's death, the frvit of that one 
righteoosness throogfa which the firee gift has eome upon all men 
unto jasdficatioa of lif& Otherwise, we will saf^mse, yon m^t hare 
been born, but it would haye been under the baa of heaTen: you 
might have lived, but it would have been in unbroken and un- 
mitigated misery. " God is angry with the wicked OTery day;" 
that anger, left to operate freely, would blast and wither all their 
Acuities, dry up every spring and stream of thw felid^, harden 
the earth with a hopeless sterility, and bedond the heavens with 
a black and sunless gloom. That anger, though it permitted jfxa 
to live, would make yoor life a wretchedness and a torment; it 
would rack and prostrate your body with pain and disease; it would 
barrow your mind with anguish and fear; it would ravage your 
property; it would scatter your family; it would convert your 
friends into reproachful foes; it would make your food a bitterness 
and your sleep a horror, so that you should prefer strangling rather 
than life. But it is not so. On the contrary, goodness and mercy 
have followed yon aU yoor days. If you have received tokens of 
God's wrath, you have received far more tokens of his compassion 
and clemency. He has cradled you in comfort, he has reared you 
in happiness, he has made your life pleasant, and the earth charm* 
ing as an Eden around you. You have supplies for all your wants; 
in sickness and in health. You have a thousand sources of solace 
and recreation for both the mind and body. He has given you a 
goodly heritage, and filled your heart with food and gladness. I 
ask, how is this 1 It has all come to you through Christ, it is a 
part of the justification of life, the cancelling of the original oon* 
demnation, which has come upon all men, as God's free gift throagh 
the Son of .his love. When I look, then, at your mercies and bless- 
ings private, domestic, and social, mental or bodily, I see in all these 
things so many benefits derived from Christ, and so many arguments 
to induce you to give up all your hearts to him. 

III. I include in this justification, an absolute exemption 
FROM ETEBNAL WRATH on account of Adam's sin. We live, and 
are deemed guilty for Adam's sake, but it is only conditionally and 
temporally. That guilt does not incur final and irreversible ruin« 
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It alters the conditions of oar probation, bnt it does not necessarily 
decide its issues. We are subject to pains and penalties here for 
onr great Other's sake, but no one perishes everlastingly for the 
same cause. This is prored from the nature of the case, which, if 
it were not so, would compel us to charge Grod with injustice and 
tyranny. Also, from the statements of Scripture, which invariably 
eonnect the final condemnation of men with their own personid. 
eonduct and deserts. 

lY. A SHAKE IN THE FINAL BESUBBEGTION. By the siu of 

Adam we have all come under the sentence of mortality, but by the 
righteousness of Christ, we shall all be at last restored from our 
graves and clothed with new bodies. Whether that resurrection 
will actually prove a blessing or a curse to us must depend upon 
other considerations ; but in itself it is meant to be a boon, it is a 
reversal of the original sentence of condemnation, a triumph of 
grace, and a gift of righteousness which passes upon all men indis- 
criminately through the merits and the power of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

y. The pbovisions of the Gospel, which is preached to all 
mankind, are included here. It is our privilege to spread these 
glad tidings among all nation?, to announce far and wide that Jesus 
Christ, by the grace of God, tasted death for every man. £very 
one may be urged to repent, every penitent may be pointed to 
Chrbt, every believing soul shall be saved. Thus is salvation 
offered to all, made possible to all, and every human being is ex- 
horted to flee from the wrath to come, and find refuge in the hope 
set before us in the Gospel. To be thus included in the proffers of 
redeeming grace, to be brought within the reach and range of 
evangelical appliances, and to know that they are all available for 
us and for all men ; this merciful reprieve, this space for repentance, 
this opportunity of making our calling and election sure, we owe to 
Jesus, and it is apart of the justification spoken of in the text. It 
is a justification which prolongs our days on earth, where God, if 
sought, may be found; and it is a justification which presents life to 
«ur gaze, offers it to our acceptance, and proposes to conduct us to 
Jife eternal. See, then, your responsibility ; and repent and believe 
the Gospel. 

In the regions beyond where the Gospel is known, men are placed 
in a salvable condition, according to another method than that of 
distinct faith in Christ; but still it is by grace, and on the ground 
of the atoning death of Jesus, If the heathen can be saved, upon 
any terms of fidelity and virtue, according to the light they possess, 
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their salvability, like our own, is the purchase of Jesas' precious 
blood, and is a part of the free gift which has come npou all men 
unto jasti6cation of life. 

YI. There is the certain final salvation of all who dds 
IN iNFANxr, or otherwise free from the burden of personal account- 
ability. This readily follows from the whole course of the preced- 
ing argument. All men are primarily saved by Christ in the sense 
expounded : those, therefore, who perish, destroy themselves after- 
wards by their unbelief or refusal to accept redemption through the 
blood of the Lamb. Infants and others, who have not personally 
ruined themselves by sin, are secure of salvation through the 
arrangement spoken of in the text. They came into condemnation 
through the fault of another; and they will, as certainly be freed 
again from that condemnation, through the obedience of another. 
I have not the least difficulty in believing in their safety for ever. 
I should find it impossible to think anything else, from what God has 
revealed of his character and of his purpose of grace in Christ. 
Bat I have another perplexity; namely, how to reconcile their 
ensured salvation with the law of personal probation, on which I 
have so much insisted. Here is a mystery I cannot fathom. I can- 
not understand that close identification with Adam on the one hand, 
and then with Christ on the other, which relieves deceased infants 
from the burden of a moral probation. That it does so is un- 
qaestionable; yet surely, when they wake up in paradise, and 
understand the course of their previous history, they cannot but be 
required to assent to it. They must, by a voluntary act of ratifica- 
tion, if not of choice, make their position their own. This decision 
may be morally, but not physically certain to occur; and so in some 
sort, may the law I have mentioned be fulfilled in regard to 
them. It may be allowable for God thus to save some, in an 
imperial and sovereign manner; but it also becomes him to subject 
the rest of the human race to that solemn economy of trial, under 
which we see them actually placed. Let us adore his wisdom, 
submit to his ordinance, and by the faith required, make salvation 
oar own. 



XXI. 



®|^e %£it)i #itr lligl^tieottsittss. 



" For as throug^h tlie disobedience of one man many were made sinners, so 
also through the obedience of one shall many be made (or constituted) 
righteous." — Rom. v. 19. {New trans.) 



Tbb preceding verse teacbes us to what extent all mankind are 
interested in the work of Christ, and benefited by it. There is a 
sense, profound, momentous, and true, in which it may be said 
that the whole human race, as such, has received through Christ 
** justification of life." This has come down upon them as God's 
free and gracious gift, quite irrespective of any action taken by 
them. This universal justification of the human race consists of 
the partial annulling and cancelling of the great edict of condemna- 
tion which involved them all in the ruin of Adam's fall. That 
decree has been arrested in its execution, and so far reversed as to 
abrogate and destroy every evil and disadvantage which might 
accrue to Adam's posterity from their father's fault, to such an 
extent as to leave them only so far oppressed with the burden of his 
guilt as is needful to place them under an economy of grace, which 
permits of the probation by faith, instead of being under an 
economy of law, which is probation by works. 

In this justification, which has thus come upon the whole race of 
man, in its entirety, through the redeeming righteousness of 
Christ, we included six distinct particulars. These were, 1, The 
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fact and possibility of their existence, as living individuals, for, 
without the intervention of Jesus, Adam would have had no pos- 
terity at all. 2. All the blessings of this life, by which the tern* 
poral curse of sin is so largely mitigated. 3. Entire deliverance 
from the futufe consequences of Adam's transgression. 4. A 
prospective share in the :Qnal resurrection of the body from the 
grave. 5. The possibility of securing salvation through the provi- 
sions of grace, either as they belong to christian society, or as they 
apply to the heathen world. 6. The certain salvation, eternally, 
of all who die in infancy, or otherwise exempt from the burden of 
personal accountability. 

Are not these, most important and substantial benefits ? Are 
they not blessings of life, either actual and possible ? I cannot doubt 
that they are the particulars included in that great gift of ''justifi- 
cation," which according to the apostle's statement, has accrued to 
" all men " from the atoning work of the Son of God. 

It seems to my mind as if the blessed Eedeemer had done all be 
could to bring the sinful sons of men to the threshold of his 
kingdom. All that is left is for them, by obedient faith, to take 
the step of entering in. But many refuse to do so : and, therefore, 
they finally perish through their perversity and unbelief. But 
many others, by the Holy Ghost, receive and embrace Christ as 
the Lord their righteousness : and to them it is given to realize and 
enjoy the full benefits of redeeming grace, both in this life and in 
that which is to come. 

These are the " many " referred to in the nineteenth verse : and 
I would now ask you to consider their relation to Jesus, their 
spiritual head, and the consequent blessedness which accrues to 
them. 

Before doing so, however, I would briefly state my reasons for 
thus distinguishing between the reference of this verse and the pre- 
ceding one, contrary to the practice of commentators generally. 

1. It seems unlikely that the apostle is simply repeating what he 
had just affirmed in the eighteenth verse. We cannot charge him 
with such useless tautology in the midst of such condensed reason- 
ing as we have in all this passage. Yet many regard the two verses 
as exactly the same in meaning. 

2. We are not satisfied with the attempt of other commentators, 
to show how this verse supplements the thought of the preceding 
one. It is contended that while the eighteenth verse declares that 
God treats men as sinners, the nineteenth verse announces the 
reason of this, which is, because God regards them as sinners : and 
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similarly vitli the righteous. Now, not to say that this distinetion 
is a mere piece of word-splitting, utterly unlike the apostle's 
straightforward style of reasoning, it might he enough to remark 
that the phraseology employed points to no such distinction. The 
expressions of the former verse cannot he restricted to the mere 
idea of treating men as sinful or righteous, without also including 
the idea of regarding them as such : nor can the strong yerbs is 
the latter verse be S9 attenuated as to signify merely, to regard, or 
look upon as so and so. It is to me a matter of profound surprise 
how sensible scholars, such as Hodge and Tholuek, can advocate 
such meagre exegesis as this. 

3. The diversity of the terms employed demands a corresponding 
dififbrence of meaning. In the one verse we read of '' all men," in 
the other, of " many." Can these be exactly equal to one another? 
We think not ; for, though it is true you may find passages is 
which the word "all" stands for "many," or passages in which 
" many " stands for ^' all," yet you will not find any instances 
except it be here, in which they are used interchangeably in one uni 
the same jMSsage, Such a mode of speech could not but be pro- 
nounced as loose and misleading. 

4. We are led to suppose that quite a new thought is introdneeil 
in the nineteenth verse, from the difficulty which theologians have 
found in reconciling the one of these verses with the other, so as to 
accord with the doctrines of redemption as elsewhere expounded. 
On the assumption that the range of remark in these two verses is 
identical, some commentators are driven into universalism, while 
others reduce the idea of '* justification of life ^^ to mean nothing 
more than the possibility of salvation. Others, confirming the 
reference of justification to the elect, destroy the propriety and 
symmetry of the contrast between Christ and Adam : or else they 
idealize humanity in such a way as to view the elect and really 
saved as a new humanity, which corresponds with the totality of 
the race as fallen in Adam, while the millions of the actually lost 
are quietly passed by and treated as absolute cyphers. It is im- 
possible to reconcile such refinement and mysticism with the 
common-sense and practical character of our author's style of 
writing. Beside which, we could not be satisfied with that palpable 
incompleteness in which such a mode of interpretation leaves the 
apostle's exposition of the doctrine of redemption viewed as a 
whole. 

For all these reasons, to which others might be added, we are 
led to understand the statements of the eighteenth verse as refer- 
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ring to tbe world at large : while we take the nineteenth verse as 
applying only to those actually saved by Christ. 

This conclusion is powerfully supported by the peculiar change of 
expression from the eighteenth to the nineteenth verse. In the one, 
we read of "justification " coming upon men ; in the other, of men 
being made ** righteous." The word is Stxaioi, which always in- 
cludes the idea of real and actual rectitude of character. Then the 
word translated " made " icaraoratf^croiTac, which means to be con* 
tiittUed righteous. This includes the being reckoned righteous, 
also to be treated as righteous, and to these ideas it adds that of 
positively becoming righteous. God could not constitute a man 
righteous, by merely viewing him as if he were so, without at the 
same time so renewing and sanctifying him as to make him such as 
his God considered him to be. 

The only difficulty in thus distinguishing between these two 
verses seems to lie in the use of the word ** for," (7^). This 
particle appears to connect the nineteenth verse very closely with 
the eighteenth. But let it be remembered that the eighteenth 
verse carries us back to the twelfth, all the intervening verses being 
parenthetical. Now, we ask, why did Paul bring up this subject at 
ail ? It was to explain the justification and salvation of actual 
believers, whose state is described in the former verses of the 
chapter. It is declared that though once sinful and guilty, they 
are new reconciled to God through the interposition of Jesus 
Christ, and without any meritorious righteousness of their own. 
Does this seem strange and incredible ? Behold, like all men else, 
they fell in Adam ; and, therefore, it is not surprising that they 
should be raised again in Christ. It was this thought, in its refer- 
ence to the actually saved, which led to the whole of this intricate 
and profound passage : and here, in the nineteenth verse, we find it, 
for the first time, distinctly brought forward. The apostle began 
to advance it in the twelfth verse : but, without finishing it at 
once, he suffered himself to be carried off, by the first part of his 
asserted parallel, into a long and difficult digression, in which we 
find him pursuing the subject, which had been started, in its widest 
references to the whole human race. In due time, however, he 
comes round to the point from which he set out, and confines his 
vision to the case of those who were really saved from sin and 
wrath by Jesus Christ. Strictly speaking, the nineteenth verse 
belongs most directly to the twelfth : and the eighteenth verse is 
derived from it, not in the way of direct argument so much as of 
collateral suggestion. Thus regarded, it is not at all difficult to 
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Bccoiint for the ase of the particle *' for " in this nineteenth verse. 
Perhaps the whole bearings of the thought here pursued will be 
best elucidated by a paraphrase : thus, 

** 'J he whole race is proven guilty and wicked before God : but 
we, who believe in Jesus Christ, are reconciled to God, through the 
atonement of his blood : and so it comes to pass that as we all 
were ruined by Adam's disobedience, so we who believe are made 
righteous by the obedience of Christ." (v. 19.) In the same way, all 
men universally have fallen in Adam, and all have received along 
with us a certain justification of life, though this does not with all 
necessarily lead to salvation, (v. 18.) By thus reversing the terms 
of the argument, and connecting that argument with the position 
from which it took its rise, the dependence of the eighteenth verse 
on the nineteenth becomes apparent, the use of the illative *' for" 
in the latter verse is explained, and our proposed distinction 
between the two is justified. 

If any should think this discussion long and tedious, let my 
apology be the need there is of sedulously substantiating a position, 
in which I stand alone, and unsupported, so far as I know, by any 
other expositor. 

But, after all, whether or not I am right in applying the 
eighteenth verse to the human race at large, I shall find myself 
sustained by nearly all the commentators in the application of my 
present text specifically to those that are saved. The former clause, 
which affirms that we have been made sinners by Adam's fault and 
transgression, has already been sufficiently explained : so that all 
we have now to do is, to set forth, as clearly as we can, tbe great 
truth, thai man's recovery to righteousness is the fruit of anotbets 
obedience, not his own. 

The Lobd oub Eighteousness. 

This is our motto ; our doctrine ; the very essence of the Gospel; 
the marrow of Revelation ; the truth itself, by which we must be 
saved. In directing your attention to it, as exhibited in the text, 
let us consider. First, our Lord^s obedience^ and Secondly, The 
way in tohich we are made righteous by it, 

I. The Obedience of Cubist. Obedience implies law, or 
command : and here we must think of the commandment of God 
the Father to his Son Jesus Christ. Theologians commonly dis- 
tinguish between his active and his passive obedience: but this 
distmction appears to me both indefinite and incomplete. Wa 
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siiall find it more convenient to look at Christ's obedience under 
a threefold aspect, as we find it represented in the Scriptures. 

1. Personally and privately, in regard to his own moral and 
religious character, we behold him absolutely sinless. He faltilled 
all righteousness. He kept the whole law of God, as it was binding 
upon him, in common with other partakers of human nature. As a 
man, he obeyed every precept of God's law, always and perfectly, 
in its spirit as well as in the letter. As a Jew, born under the 
dispensation of Moses, he was equally faultless. He was ''made 
of a woman and made under the law." (Gal. iv. 4.) In neither 
capacity was it possible for any fault or sin to be laid to his charge. 
He was '* holy, harmless, unde&led, separate from sinners.' (Heb. 
vii. 26.) He " was in all points tempted like as we are, yet with- 
out sin." (Heb. iv. 15.) He was made sin for us, " who knew no 
sin." (2 Cor. v. 21.) " Who did no siu, neither was guile found 
in his mouth." (1 Pet. ii. 22.) He was not born in sin, like other 
men, or shapen in iniquity. He escaped the taint of man's here- 
ditary corruption by the marvellous, but the effectual, expedient of 
the miraculous conception. (See Luke i. 35.) As he grew up from 
infsincy, be evinced no evil desire, no wilful temper, and contracted 
no defilement from contact with tlie world around him. As a youth, 
he was exempt both from error, weakness, and vice. As a man, he 
walked in all divine ordinances absolutely blameless. He could 
boldly appeal to his adversaries, and say, which of you convinceth 
me of sin? (John viii. 46.) When Satan came to him, he found 
no part in Him, nothing to respond to his wicked suggestions. He 
alone, of all the human race, has maintained from first to last a per- 
fectly pure and spotless character : and that not before the bar of 
nien only ; but before the tribunal of God. He never said a false 
word, or didanuDJust thing: he never indulged an impure desire, 
or yielded to an unholy motive. He trod from the manger to the 
cross, alone and without faltering, in the narrowe&t path of a sin- 
less obedience to every behest of the divine law. He never needed 
to repent : never, to be corrected or rebuked. The eyes of the Holy 
One, who even charges the angels with folly, could detect none in 
Christ : and He, before whom the heavens are not clean, beheld 
the heart and life of Jesus, and pronounced them free from every 
spot or stain. He was therefore innocent, righteous, clothed in 
purity, adorned with every grace, strong and upright, uncon- 
demned, and altogether approved before the bar of Jehovah and his 
' w. 
2. Officially f his obedience was equally perfect. He came into 
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the world to MGl a public mission, as the Lord's servant, who 
should deal prudently. He was a prophet, appointed to teach the 
people knowledge. He was a healer of diseases, sent to soothe 
their sorrows, and carry their sicknesses. For about three year^ we 
see him engaged about his Father's business : and in this capacity, 
as well as in his private and personal life, he was absolutely perfect 
and faultless before God. He could truly say '^ my meat is to do 
the will if him that sent me, and to finish his work." (John iv. 34.) 
And at the close of his public career, in the review of it, and in 
the presentation of it before his Father, it was not necessary for 
him to bewail shortcomings or to avow himself an unprofitable 
servant. But he could boldly and confidently say, "Father, I 
have glorified thee on the earth : I have finished the work which 
thou gavest me to do." (John xvii. 4.) Nor was his an easy task. 
It was one in which any other prophet would have been sure to 
fail. He had to deal with cunning enemies and bigoted fanatics, 
who obstructed him at every step, and misrepresented him in every 
speech. He needed more meekness than Moses, more wisdom 
than Solomon, more watchfulness than Isaiah, and more courage 
than Daniel. Yet never in all his public course did he say a hasty 
thing, betray an unworthy spirit, or act unwisely. Ko doing or 
saying of his requires to be covered with the cloak of charity, or 
judged with partiality in the light of general excellences : but 
every one is perfect, holy, just, and right. And, therefore, God 
did three times pronounce from heaven this surprising verdict " This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased : " not perhaps each 
time in these words, but always to this effect. 

3. yis a sacrificial victim for sin, we find him equally submissive 
and obedient. He was called, at God's command, to suffer extreme 
agony, both of mind and body, not for himself, but for others. 
He was smitten of God, and afflicted. He received this command- 
ment from the Father, that he should lay down his life for his 
sheep. This he was to do by surrendering himself into the hands 
of wicked men, who should first blaspheme and then crucify him* 
He might have refused ; he might have consumed his enemies 
with fire from heaven ; he might have called for twelve legions of 
angels to help him ; he might have come down even from the cross, 
and declined to shed his heart's best blood for such a thankless 
race as we are : but no. He submitted to it all, patiently, resignedly, 
and without a murmur. His own language was '* The cup which 
my Father hath given me, shall I not drink it ? " And of him» 
the prophet has testified truly, " he is brought as a lamb to the 
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slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he openeth 
not his mouth." And Paul says, ^' Being found in &shion as a 
man, he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross." (Phil. ii. 8.) This was the ^reat crown- 
ing act of his obedience, and by such sufferings he was made perfect 
as the captain of our salvation. (See Heb. ii. 10.) 

Now, in all this obedience,, personal, official, and sacrificial^ 
there was no fault or flaw whatever. It was all perfect, both in 
motiTe, spirit, manner, and execution. It was never marred by 
self-will or refractoriness, and never suspended by one moment's 
deviation from the appointed track of dutiful doing or suffering. 
matchless Paragon I transcendent and most glorious 
Emmanuel I Thou art, indeed, fairer than the sons of men. 
Thou art the very opposite and reverse of the first Adam, who waa 
no sooner left alone than he stumbled, no sooner tempted than he 
fell. By his disobedience we were ruined : but by thy obedience 
we are restored, thou immaculate Sun of Righteousness ! 

II. The way in which we abe made bighteous by the 
OBEDIENCE OF CHBiST. We are to view the Lord Jesus as acting, 
not for himself alone, but for us. He is set forth as the second Adam ; 
the second great Head and Representative of mankind. Yet the trial 
remuns, to see whether men are willing to receive him, to submit to 
his headship, to range themselves by faith under his banner. Many, 
hy the grace of God, do this : and these are accordingly " made 
righteous" by his obedience. The benefit and merit of that 
obedience pass over to them. They are treated as if it had been 
their own. They share in its immense and advantageous con- 
sequences. Because he died, they die not : and because he lives 
they live also. 

In showing how this is, we confess our inability to explain it. 
Bat one thing is clear, that it is so, because of the high and eternal 
porpose of Qod himself. It is he who gave his Sou to achieve 
8uch mighty results for us : and it is he who accepts us in the 
beloved, and actually imputes to us a righteousness, which is not 
ours by works of the law, but purely of grace, and through faith in 
Christ. " The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all." 

The ground of this imputation, undoubtedly, is the perfect 
obedience of Christ, our Head : and the principle of it is, that, 
because of our union with Christ, what belongs to him comes to 
be regarded as belonging to us. *' He is made unto us of God, 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption." He takes 
our sins, that we may take his righteousness. 
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Yet, in looking at Gbrist's obedience, as the groand of our 
righteousness, we feel unable {o perpetuate the threefold distinction 
which has just been insisted on. We must view his obedience as 
a whole, and not divide it into parts. All we can say is, that his 
personal sinlessness was essential to the success of his mediatorial 
work : and that his mediatorial work reached its higliest efficiency 
and climax in his sacrificial death. But we cannot say as some do, 
that one part of the blessing we derive from Christ, is to be ascribed 
to his sinless life, and another to his vicarious suff. ring. Such a 
discrimination is incapable of being clearly conceived by our minds: 
it is practically unimportant : and it is nowhere found in any 
passage of Scripture. We take a whole Christ as a whole Saviour. 
• Yet the blessing of righteousness, as we derive it from Christ's 
obedience, may be viewed in a threefold light. Or we may say, 
that it comprehends three great items, though we cannot connect 
these with the three several parts of his obedience respectively, or 
even with two of them distinctively. 

In this gift of righteousness we find these three blessings, pardon, 
holiness, and heaven. The first is righteousness imputed to us, 
the second is righteousness imparted to us, while the third is 
righteousness rewarded in us. Yet all are equally of grace, and 
purely the result of Christ's obedience, without the least merit of 
our own, real or attributed. 

1. Pardon. — This relates to our past history and life. In these, 
as we look back upon them, both as we regard our origin, our 
native character, and our actual behaviour, we behold nothing but 
sinfulness and sin. We have acquired no righteousness, but we 
have covered ourselves with unrighteousness. We are positively 
guilty and criminal before God, and our own consciences. What 
we need then, is, for that unrighteousness to be covered and 
cancelled, and righteousness to appear in its stead. In other words, 
we want a frank and full pardon, that our sins in the past, in all 
the past, up to the present moment at any time regarded, should be 
forgiven, overlooked, and practically buried in oblivion. This we 
have in Christ : in his obedience unto death. He is the propitiation 
for our sins: his blood cleanseth from all sin. He '*died for our 
sins," and ** by his stripes we are healed." That death owes its 
merit to his preceding spotless life : and that merit is magnified a 
million million fold by the &ct that Jesus was not a mere man, but 
the eternal son of the Infinite and Invisible God. This we believe, 
and are thereby sheltered from deserved wrath. Thus is faith 
counted for righteousness : and every one that believeth is justified 
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from all things from which he coald not be justified by the law of 

Moses. 

2. Holiness. — This relates to the present, as pardon to the past. 
We are to be made right ejus, as well as reputed so. This we owe 
to the obedience of Christ : both to his holy life, setting us an 
example ; to his mediatorial labours, teaching ns the law ; and to 
his sacrificial death, constraining our love, and procuring for us the 
Spirit, by whose coming and indwelling we are quickened, renewed, 
changed into the divine likeness, and enabled to walk as becometh 
saints. We are sanctified as well as justified. 

3. Heaven. — This relates to the future, as holiness to the 
present, and pardon to the past Even if we were pardoned, and 
made holy, we could by no means earn for ourselves a title to 
glory. This also, like the former benefits, we must receive purely 
through grace. It is God's free gift : bestowed upon us, only for 
the sake of the perfect obedience of Christ. Both by his death 
and by his life, he hath purchased this inheritance, and secured it 
for us : and we shall acknowledge through all eternity that our 
blessedness and joy are wholly owing to his love and travail on our 
behalf. It js He who both washes us from our sins, and makes us 
kings and priests unto God and his Father for ever. It is He who 
having ransomed us from death and hell, hath also willed that we 
should behold and share his eternal glory, and where he is, be with 
him also. By the obedience of Jesus we are not only justified, 
and sanctified, but also glorified. To Him be glory and dominion 
for ever and ever. Amen. 

Behold then, the Scripture doctrine of substitution, which 
ascribes our salvation, not to our own obedience, but to the obedi- 
ence of Christ. This is quite a conceivable arrangement : it is in 
harmony xoith equity and justice, provided only that the substituted 
victim of suffering be a voluntary one, and that he be not a per- 
manent loser by what he endures. It is also an arrangement, 
analogous to much that we see in nature and providence, and 
especially to the hereditary law of association, which obtains among 
all mankind. It was furthermore, a necessity, for without it no 
member of our fallen race could ever have risen to holiness and 
happiness at all. And, finally, we may regard it as an accomplished 
reality^ for Christ hath actually suffered for our sins, once for all, 
aad put them away by the sacrifice of himself. (Heb. ix. 26 — 28.) 

A few practical inferences may close this discourse. 

!• Christian believer — see your dependence on Jesus, and rejoice 
m it. Cultivate a simple and confiding faith in him : and 
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belieye, that if yoar salvatioii be the reward of his obedience, there 
is no limit to what God is able and willing to do for you, or bestow 
upon you, for the sake of his dear Son. Love him with all your 
heart : praise him with all your strength. 

2. Penitent inquirer — ^behold the way of righteousness, and walk 
in it. Come, as a sinner ungodly and hell-deserving, to the throne of 
grace; and ceasing from your own works, enter by &ith into 
spiritual rest. If it be by faith it may be now : therefore, beUeve, 
and thy sins are forgiven thee. 

d. Ye unconverted — we point you to the cross. There see what 
sin has done. Keflect, repent, return unto the Lord, for he will 
have mercy upon you, and to our God, for he will abundantlj 
pardon. 



XXII. 



@^^e Superalratinltxng ai (Smct. 



" Moreover, the law entered in, bo that the offence might ahouiid : hut 
where sin abounded, grace did superabound. So that, as sin reigned in 
death, even so should grace reign through righteousness unto eternal life, 
tfanragh JesuB Christ our Lord." — RoBf. t. 20, 21. {New trmu.) 



Thb " law " here spoken of is the written code of commandments 
which came by Moses. It entered in, as it were, stealthily and 
slyly, for so the original irapeunjXjBev , seems to denote. It belonged 
to the development of God's great plan as a kind of parenthesis or 
incidental experiment. Useful, as iX unquestionably was, we could 
imagine the work of human salvation accomplished without it. 
The trangression of the world had been going on for centuries 
Wore the law was given : and that law, when it came, was confined 
for ages to a single nation. Or if its influence extended further, that 
influence was both indirect and limited to a few neighbouring countries 
of the East. Meanwhile, myriads upon myriads of the human race 
lived and died, and sinned and suffered, ignorant of the written 
law of God, and left to the natural dictates of conscience, or to 
the dim and doubtful light of old and lingering traditions . 

Wherefore, then, serveth the law 1 Such a question was sure 
to occur to at least every Jewish reader of Paul's epistle. Its use, 
replies the Apostle, is to bring out the full power of sin in the 
world, and so heighten our conviction of the need of God's inter- 
position of mercy. The law was not directly a saving economy : 
hut by it came the knowledge of sin. (See Rom. iii. 20 ; and Gal. ii. 
16) Yet the law contained in it a saving element^ an evangelical 
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promise, an efficacious reference to the divine mercy' as exercised 
through the ultimate propitiation for sin hy the hlood of the 
Lamh : but still per se, and considered simply as a legal dis- 
pensation, it did not save men from their sins. Bather, it tended 
to aggravate their sinfulness, and to deepen their guilt. It 
ripened and provoked their evil lustings : it both gave precision 
to their crimes and multiplied the number of them. This effect 
was not produced at the time, throughout all the world, but only 
within the boundary of a single nation and country. The Hebrew 
people were chosen to be the subjects of this experiment They 
were taken from the general mass of mankind, as deeply sunk in 
depravity and enveloped in darkness as the rest; but among them 
the law was definitely proclaimed. It sounded forth with clearness 
and authority, its awful notes of admonition, warning, and rebuke. 
The most distinct and particular precepts, given from the throne of 
Jehovah, by the mouth of Moses and the prophets, were 
enunciated and promulgated. The people were told exactly what 
to do and what to refrain from, how to speak, and how to act, at 
all times. They were not, like the rest of men, left to the 
guidance of their natural feelings, or to the teachings of uninspired 
sages, but to them was given an ample code of explicit injunctions 
from on high. (See Deut. iv. 5 — 8.) 

And what was the result ? Why, that sin abounded more and 
more. The favoured race waxed more wicked than their 
neighbours, and proved at length to be the most rebellious and 
guilty portion of the human tamily. This is testified by all the 
prophets from Isaiah to Malachi, but especially by Hosea. The 
people of Israel had superior light to the rest of mankind, but this 
light, acting upon the principle of evil, which they had within 
them in common with all nations, brought it out into more lively 
and rampant manifestation than could be found elsewhere. Their 
knowledge of sin was increased, but their disposition to sin was not 
diminished. On the contrary, they were only vexed and irritated 
by the restraints of the law which was given to them. They felt 
it hard that they were not permitted to indulge in the same 
licentiousness as their neighbours : until at last they threw off all 
shame and fear, and abandoned theniselves to grosser vices than 
the idolaters around them. The tide and stream of their lustful 
passions rose higher, just in proportion to the narrowness of the 
restrictions by which it was confined : until in the end, it burst its 
embankments, and deluged the whole land with such a flood of 
iniquity as surpassed, both in its depth, its turbidness and its 
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▼iolenoe, all that could be found elsewhere. The people of Go4 
came to exceed all other nations in wantonness and lewdness, in 
coTetousness and pride, in falsehood and deceit, in bold idolatiry 
and open defiance of heaven. 

This effect was foreseen : and the law was given, that it nxight 
be produced, so that thus the dire virulence of sin in human nature 
might be fully exhibited, and the way be better prepared for the 
a^soomplishment of God's great method of mercy. The same issue 
would, no doubt, have resulted, if the experiment had been made 
in any other part of the earth, or among all nations at once. Yet 
we must not think that the Jewish people had reason to complain, 
because they were selected to be the recipients of the law : for, as 
I have said, the giving of the law was accompanied by an element 
and provision of salvation, so that if they had greater light and 
heavier responsibility than others, they had also the opportunity of 
i^qairing holiness, and being lifted up to pre-eminent happiness and 
honour. That this was not the effect upon them, ^as not the 
fault either of the law, or of God who gave it. The 
blame wi^ entirely their own: and their sad end resulted 
from siu working in their hearts and ruling in their lives, 
according to the statement, ** sin reigned unto death," or rather *' in 
death," as the essential element of its pernicious domination. 
They destroyed themselves, but they might have made God their 
8al?ation. (Hosea xiii. 9.) 

Now, the Apostle affirms that the grace of God in Christ is 
stronger than sin, even in this its most fearful and aggravated 
form. Not merely might the heathen, who had sinned in 
ignorance, be saved by the Gospel, but also Jews, however intelli- 
gent in their sinfulness or determined in their past rebellion £igainst 
^od. Yea, though they had with wicked hands taken and slain 
the Son of God and the Prince of Glory himself, still was it possible 
that they might be saved by the power of the Gospel. Did not 
Jesus pray for his murderers ? Wa^ it not commanded that the 
preaching of repentance and forgiveness of sins in his name should 
^n at Jerusalem ? Did not Paul preachChrist and him crucified, 
to the Jew first, and then to the Gentile 1 Therefore, as the offence 
abounded, through the coming in of the law, so also doth grace 
abound, and even superabound, (for so the original vjrcpcTrcpwro-evo-cv 
signifies,) through righteousness by our Lord Jesus Christ. 

This doctrine concerning the law has its application to t^, as 
well as to the ancient Jews. The law of Moses, viewed in its 
moral aspects, is now part and parcel of the Gospel. Once confined 

s 
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to the Hebrews, it is now given to the world The Old 
Testament and the New go together. In every Christian commu- 
nity or country, there is a teaching of the law as a system of moral 
duties, as clear, express, and minute as was ever known under the 
former dispensation. The end served thereby remains the same : 
only we have, under Christ, such a mighty energy of grace in the 
Gospel as to prevail over the motions of sin in our members, as 
they swell up against the restraints of law. Yet still may we see, 
in instances where the Gospel is not savingly received, how sin 
is aggravated and intensified by the pressure of its pure precepts : 
and I suppose you would find, in enlightened Christian countries, 
the most terrible examples to b^ met with in the whole world, of 
settled enmity against Grod, exasperated into the wildest or most 
suUen recklessness of sin. We shall see this principle distinctly in- 
sisted upon, when we reach the next chapter. 

Now, the law, as set forth and proclaimed among ourselves, is 
useful to define duty, convince of sin, and show mankind the ex- 
ceeding enormity of their transgressions. But they, loving 
darkness rather than light, may resent its interference, defy its 
threatenings, and suffer themselves to be goaded by it into further 
and more audacious extravagances of lust and passion : yet even 
then, the most daring and hardened of evil doers may be urged to 
repentance, and, repenting, they may be invited to Christ, and 
obtain mercy through his precious blood. The saying, therefore, 
always holds good, that where sin abounds, however provoked and 
exasperated by the law, even there may grace much more abound. 
(See for example, 1 Cor. vi. 9 — 11.) 

Let us, then, look at the theme, contained in the verses before 
us, in a broad and comprehensive manner. It is, the sup£B- 

ABOUNDING OF GRACE OVER SIN AND LAW. 

By establishing and illustrating this great idea, we shall bring 
this portion of the Apostle's argument to a glorious and triumphant 
conclusion. We shall harmonize and compact together all the 
doctrine of the preceding verses. "We shall at once consolidate the 
foundation, and insert the clasping key-stone of this beautiful arch 
of revealed truth, so that all who will, may see both its Divine 
grandeur as a whole, and also the exquisite symmetry and coherence 
of its constituent parts. We shall, in a word, if we succeed in 
rightly expounding this concluding sentiment, light up with clearer 
brilliance the entire passage to which it belongs ; and do all that 
Irtys in man's power, in his present stage of being, to justify the ways 
of God before the tribunal of human intelligence and conscience. 
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Let tts view the doctrine of oar text in three important applica- 
tions and illustrations of it : first in its relation to the ifutividual 
believer ; secondly, in its reference to the whole company of the 
redeemed ; and thirdly, in its hearing on the history of the human 
race at large. 

I. We shall CONSIDEB it in BELATION to the INDjmDnAL 

SINNER SAV£D BY GBAGE. We shall SCO, in regard to every sach 
soul, that he is more than saved from his sins, the evil which they 
have wrought in him is more than counteracted, and where grace 
has entered it has more than abounded, it has also superabounded. 
In a former lecture of this course, salvation was set forth under a 
threefold personal aspect. Let us still, in our present discussion, 
adhere to that division. 

1. There is pardon, — ^Now we ask, what is the nature, and what 
the extent, of that act of forgiveness, by which the pardoned rebel lives? 
Here he stands, laden with the multitude of bis iniquities. Through 
the righteousness of Christ, apprehended by faith, these are all for- 
given, frankly, freely, and fully. They are treated as if they had 
never been. Thus far, grace is commensurate with sin, and what 
one did the other has undone. But our present doctrine goes 
beyond that point. It affirms that grace abounds more than sin 
abounded. The justified sinner is more than forgiven. He is not 
merely exempted from condemnation and suffered to go free : but 
he is constituted righteous. He is regarded as a just person : and 
now treated by God as if he had always been a faithful and obedient 
subject. The merit of a perfect conformity to the law is attributed 
to him. He stands before God as one who has always walked in 
the ordinances and commandments of God blameless. In addition 
to the non-imputation of his own unrighteousness to him, there is 
also the virtual imputation of the Kedeemer's righteousness. 
Sheltered in the wounds of Christ, he appears as one acquitted, he 
goes out from the presence of the Judge both screened from disgrace 
and clad in robes of honour. It is not enough that ten thousand 
sins, which he had committed, should not be urged against his soul: 
but in addition to that, the merit and the deserts of ten thousand 
deeds of goodness are laid to his account. Those divines who 
make the imputation of righteousness exactly equivalent to the for- 
giveness of sins, neither more nor less, seem to me neither logically 
nor theologically correct. That these phrases are synonymous to a 
certain extent cannot be denied : but the one is a larger term than 
the other, it includes and overlaps that other, but it also com- 
prehends much more. Justification lands a man in a position of 
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fiaitsty And Itonout sortnasii^ the state of a enlprit who is amply 
disddttged from the bar, or delivered from deserved punishment. 
It causes him to receive, in laxge measure^ the positive benefits of 
Christ's obedience and righteonsness* Hence, the forgiven rebel is 
immediately brought as a child into Gk>d's family, and made an 
acc^>ted citizen with the saints* and heir of the glory to come. 
As mudi good accrues to him, as if, instead of being disobedient, 
he had always followed the voice of God; and instead of wander- 
ing as a piocQgal from home, he had always remained there and done 
Mb father's will continually. His guilt is cancelled, and he is invested 
with praise-worthiness. His debt is remitted, and a prod^ous 
sum placed to his credit at the bankers. His sin is covered, and 
grace has erected upon its site a monument of everlasting honour 
and praise. Where the one abounded, the other has much more 

abounded. 

2. Let us look at his being tnade hdy ; and we shall find the 
same remarks apply. Many were the essential vices and corrup- 
tions of his depraved nature, which are now corrected and eradicated 
by the regenerating power of the Holy Ghost, and thus fax grace 
abounds only equally with sin. But over and above all this, there 
is implanted in the believer's breast, by the same Spirit, a whole 
array of new virtues and excellences. The heart of him who ia 
bom again, is not left like the house of the exorcised demcm, empty, 
swept, and garnished, but without occupation : but it is replenished 
with new fiinuture, and tenanted by a new company of angd-like 
thoughts and dispositions. Not only is fear dislodged, but coi^denee 
is also established : and if hatred and envy are extinguished, the 
flame of love is enkindled there instead. The anarchy of e^ is 
quelled, and the peace of God introduced : and if sensualism is 
destroyed, heavenliness and spirituality of mind are made predomi- 
nant. The fe^nilties of the soul are not torn away, like the roots 
of an Alpine fir-tree, from the cold glacier-like rock to which they 
had formerly clung, ever after to wither in isolation and despondency: 
but they are wooed into the warm bosom of a new soil, where they 
may take deep root and hold fast with firm grasp, and from which 
they may evermore derive life, sustenance, and vigour. If we 
cease to serve sin, it is that henceforth we may serve righteousness. 
If we had walked after the flesh, we must now walk after the spirit 
If we have been divorced from every evil temper and lust^ it is that 
we may now be wedded to every good purpose and desire. If we 
have lost the mind of the world, we have gained the mind of Christ. 
We are delivered from covetousness and pride, from petulanceand 
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fear, from heatrtlessiiess and rdrenge ; And we are made generous 
and humble, patient and trastful, sympathizing and placable : we 
had brought forth the fruit of the flesh, as corrupt trees, but now as 
good trees we bring forth the fruit of the Spirit : and thus by the 
substitution of the one for the other, by the cure of our carnality 
and the implantation of holiness, the saying of the text is verified, 
and where sin abounded, grace doth much more abound. 

3. We may now glance at the fiUure prospects of the saved souL 
As a transgressor under condemnation, he stood in danger of final 
perdition : but now, as a sinner saved, that consequence of his sins is 
cut off/ He is a brand plucked from the fire. Thus far, sin and grace 
may be said to have abounded equally : the mischief wrought by the 
one being exactly countervailed by the efficacy of the other. But the 
text afiSrms a superabounding of grace; and do we behold the for- 
given soul not merely snatched from the flames of hell, but also 
constituted an heir of heaven. The penalty of his offences is an- 
nulled, and in addition to that, a vast reward v& laid up for him in 
glory, — ^a reward, whose weight and worth &r exceed the terrors 
of his former liabilities. It might have been enough, surely, to 
stay our redeemed souls from going down into the pit : but lo ! 
God's love could not be satisfied with that, and therefore He will 
lift us up at last to the glittering heights of the heavenly Zion, and 
80 shall our feet stand within thy walls, Jeriealem. Truly, 
where sin abounded, grace has much more abounded. 

Let me here pause to draw just one practical inference from that 
part of the exposition, which we have now finished. It is, that the 
very chief of sinners may obtain forgiveness. There knnst be, 
Bomewhere, the greatest sinner in the world ; one, who, in God^a 
sight, is actually and in ill deserts, a more guilty creature than any 
other human being. Let me suppose myself addressing anch an 
one. I could say to him, *' Man, thou art, literally, the greatest 
sinner in the World : thy crimes against heaven have been more 
numerous, more flagrant, more audacious, more intolerable, than 
those of thy fellows : thy character is the most vile and thy conduct 
the most execrable, to be found on all the sur&ioe of the eartii : thy 
hardihood and shamelessness, the rancour of thy enmity against 
God, the recklessness of thy impiety, the foulness of thy licentious- 
ness, and the baseness of thy injustice and cruelty, have made 
thee such a child of hell that even devils might not know thee 
from one of themselves :— «nd yet, even thou mayest be saved. 
There is mercy for thee, i^enteous redemption for thee; only 
repent, and beUeve in the Lord Jesus Christ : and horribly as sin 
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has abounded in yon, still more shall grace abound, to the praise 
and glory of God. Thy sins have risen as mountains to the skies, 
but they have not overtopped the height and magnitude of God's 
mercy in Christ. They have not as yet shut you out hopelessly 
from heaven. By simple faith in Christ, the whole accumulation 
of them shall subside and sink into a plain. Yea, they shall be 
cast, as a stone, into the midst of the sea, and be remembered 
against thee no more for ever." " This is a faithful saying and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners, of whom I am the chief." Well may we praise the 
name of Jesus, and say, with one of our modern poets, 

" In thee is gladness, amid all sadness, 

Jesus, sunshine of my heart. 
By thee are given the gifts of heaven. 

Thou the true Redeemer art. 
Out souls thou wakest : our bonds thou breakest. 
Who trusts thee surely hath huilt securely, 

He stands for ever. Hallelujah ! 
Our hearts are pining to see thy shining. 
Dying or living, to thee are cleaving, 

Naught can us sever, Hallelujah ! " 

11. Consider our doctrine, in relation to the entirb 
company. of the redeemed. 

Let us picture the Church of God as a whole, and meditate on 
all the millions of those who are actual partakers of salvation. 
What is affirmed of them is, that, in their history, grace has super- 
abounded over sin. In other words, they have gained in Christ 
much more than they had lost in Adam. It would be easy to show 
this in many particulars, but let two suffice. 

1. Mark their present relation to God, as his adopted sons and 
daughters, and you will see that it exceeds, in dignity and blessed- 
ness, that which Adam sustained to his maker in Paradise. He 
was God's son, in the general sense of being endowed with a spiritual 
nature, and made in the divine image. But we are bis sons and 
daughters, by the renewing influence of his Spirit, by the solemn 
oath of his covenant, by the purchase of the Redeemer's blood, 
and by sharing in the same nature which the Son of God has 
assumed to be incorporated with his own divinity for ever. God has 
begotten us again unto himself, by the word of his truth, to be a 
kind of first-fruits of his creatures. He has quickened us, when 
dead in sins, by the inbreathing of the Holy Ghost. He now 
esteems and values us, not merely as creatures, but as redeemed 
creatures : not merely for the intrinsic worth of our nature and its 
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lofty endowments, but for the incdcalable price which he has paid 
for our ransom. And because he has given his only-begotten Son 
to take upon himself our nature, to become bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh, to stand as our subititute, to appear as our repre- 
sentative, to act as our head, he has taken us into the most close 
and intimate connection with himself. He has made us partakers 
of the divine nature. He has laid all the treasures of the universe 
at oar feet, and made us heirs of all things. If we are in sorrow, 
in all our affliction, he is afflicted. If any threaten or harm us, it 
is declared that whoso toucheth us toucheth the apple of his eye. 
We are given by the Father to the Son, and are destined heirs of the 
glory which that Son had with the Father before the world began. 
Thus are christian believers nearer to God, and dearer to Him, than 
ever Adam was in his unfallen state, and where sin abounded in 
excluding us from Adam's privileges, grace has much more abounded 
in giving us fellowship with the Father, and with the Son, through 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 

2. Compare AdanCs condition in Eden with the state of the 
church in heaven. That church is the Lamb's bride. It is the 
noblest temple of God, which he has ever erected for himself ; it is 
his city, the heavenly Jerusalem. I know not what would have 
been done with Adam if he had retained his uprightness and not for- 
feited his lot in paradise: but certainly he would never have 
reached such an acme and perfection of blessedness as is now 
reserved for the host of the saved in heaven. True, we have here 
a hard and toilsome lot: but this is not our rest. We seek a 
better country, a city out of sight, the inheritance of the saints in 
light. Let us, therefore, compare the state to which we tend with 
that from which Adam by transgression fell, and which also might 
have been ours, if he had not sinned. There is, for example, the 
body of our resurrection condition to be considered. Will not 
that far surpass, in beauty, vigour, and refined ethereal nature and 
structure, the body of Adam which God made from the dust of the 
earth? So with our mental and moral powers hereafter, our 
knowledge, our holiness, the ardour of our affections, the intensity 
of our devotedness to God, and the exquisite enjoyment of his love, 
— shall we not in all these things be far in advance of Adam in his 
first felicity and excellence ? Yea, the feeblest soul among the 
spiritsof just men made perfect, will be equal to the angels, and 
much superior to our great original progenitor, in regard to all the 
spiritual energies of his being, as well as in regard to all the mora 
elements of his dignity and happiness. 

^e might also compare the place of habitation of the redeemed 
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in glory with the abode of Adam in Eden. Would you not vastly 
prefer the paradise regained for as by Christ to the paradise lost to 
OS by Adam ? That is not, indeed, to be restored to us : bnt in 
lien of it, we look for a very superior garden of delights, in- 
corruptible, undefiled, and that fetdeth not away. True, in the 
first paradise there was a wholesome atmosphere and a propitious 
sky: there were trees of every kind bearing fruit, juicy and natri- 
tioQs : there was a genial mist which went up to water the garden : 
and there was a river which divided itself into four several streams 
to compass the goodly land about : there was also gold, and the 
onyx stone : yea, and the tree of life, and the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil. Behold, all these delectable things are lost 
to us by the offence of one man : but see what has been gained for 
OS by the obedience of the other great head of our race. In the 
heavenly paradise we shall have the river of the water of life, which 
fioweth eternally from beneath the throne of God and the Lamb, 
clear as crystal ; and on its banks is the tree of Ufe, which beaieth 
twelve manner of firuits, and yieldeth its fruit every month. There 
we shall walk through green pastures and by still waters, and the 
Lamb himself shall lead us and talk with us, and wipe all tears from 
our eyes. He shall dwell with us, and we shall be his people while he 
is our God. We shall hunger no more, and thirst no more : neither 
shall the snn light on us, nor any heat. We shall feel neither sickness 
nor pain : we shall know neither temptation nor sin : and we shall 
never more be visited by death. Besides, that garden, unlike the 
first paradise, is not a select and limited enclosure in the midst of 
a comparative wilderness : but it does itself enclose a yet richer 
and more royal possession. It is a garden round a city : that city, 
whose maker and builder is God. Consider the emUems of its 
amazing glory, as set forth in the glowing pages of inspiration : and 
observe that, while those emblems consist of the rarest and costlier 
of all earthly valuables, these precious things are found utterly 
insufficient, in their ordinary state, for the purposes of so astound- 
ing a delineation. New and unheard<of properties must be 
ascribed to them : we must idealize them, and elevate our concep- 
tion of them to the utmost stretch of imagination, and then acknow- 
ledge that they come infinitely short of the celestial realities which 
they are employed to represent. Hence, if the wall be like jasper, 
that stone must be regarded as clear as crystal, and its gleam as 
sparkling as the diamond. If its streets be of pure gold, tihat gold 
is transparent as glass. If the gates be of pearls, each immense 
gate is only one pearl. And if the foundations be of pcedoos 
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jewelfi, each massive block is an emerald, a topaz, or an amethyst. 
And into it entereth nothing that defileth : and it has no need of 
the sun, moon, or stars, for the glory of God and the Lamb is the 
light thereof. Neither is it ever shaken by tempests, or beleaguered 
by foes : for its gates stand open night and day. Or rather, there 
is no night there : for the nations of the saved shall walR in it, and 
the Lord God giveth them light, and they shall reign for ever and ever. 
So immensely does our gain in Christ exceed our loss in Adam : 
and where sin abounded, grace much more abounds, ^' that as sin 
hath reigned unto death, even so might grace reign through righteous- 
ness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord." 

ni. This subject has important bearings on the world 

AT LARGE, AND ON ITS HISTORY AS A WHOLE. 

L Taking that history as it is, or so far as we can see its course 
and probable issue, we hesitate not to affirm, that it is better for 
such a history to be, than that the human race should never have 
existed at all. True, there is an incalculable amount of sin and 
misery in the world, and much of both will, as I believe, be per- 
petuated for ever : but still, while that dread issue is evolving, there 
is along with it so much of happiness and good educed, and the total 
sum of the good so far outweighs that of the evil, that we deem it 
better to have had both the one and the other, than to have been 
without either of them. Beside which, the history of our race has 
aforded an occasion for displaying the most illustrious attributes of 
God in a manner not otherwise to be accomplished, and for the sake 
of that manifestation we may rejoice in the result, whatever the 
cost may have been, in the way of human degradation and suffering. 

2. Supposing that all men had been created holy, like Adam, 
and left to their own choice whether they would remain so or not, 
we doubt much whether they would have gained anything by that 
arrangement. Nay, we feel pretty confident that, by such a law of 
probation, a smaller number would have eventually held fast their 
integrity than are now being saved by Christ. Possibly, not one 

• would have stood the trial : and all might have acted in the hour 
of temptation just as Adam and Eve did. While again, if any had 
continued in their righteousness, they could never have gained the 
same elevation of character or of happiness which is now secured by 
those who partake of the righteousness of Christ. This follows from 
what has already been advanced, in a former part of our discussion. 

3. Viewing the world* s history as a mirror of the divine character 
and mode of God's self-manifestation, we think it likely that in no 

T 
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Other way than that actually adopted, could the divine attributes 
of wisdom, righteoasness, and mercy, ever have heen fully and 
adequately exhibited. Certainly, the character of God may be 
better known from the history of men than from that of aogels, 
either fallen or unfallen, or from that of the other provinces of 
created being, sentient or insentient. So that if sin has abounded, 
and displayed the horrible virulence of moral darkness and evil ; so 
also has grace much more abounded, and set forth the exceeding 
riches of divine love and the aU-conqaering power of holiness a&d 
light 

Say not that these are mere speculations : for, though specula- 
tions, they are reasonable, and probable, and may be true : while 
the contrary of them can never be demonstrated. Therefore, may 
we hold them useful in helping us to explain and understand, and 
in provoking us to adore and acquiesce in, the whole wise and 
wonderful method of God's government of the world. the depth 
of both the wisdom and the knowledge of God ! How unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his ways past finding out I In all aspects 
of this great subject, we may rest assured that grace abounds, and 
will abound, over both sin and law, and the end of man's history 
upon earth will be, to show both that " God is love," and that 
" He hath done all things well." 

Certain practical conclusions are easily elicited from our expo- 
sition. 

1. Let us cultivate a profound and settled confidence in the 
rectitude and goodness of God. Never let us indulge in querulous 
and distrustful surmises : or believe for one moment that the Judge 
of all the earth can do anything which is not right. 

2. Let every one aim at securing for himself, by humble and 
obedient faith, a distinct, personal, and conscious interest in the 
headship of Christ, To do this is the one great business of our 
lives. To be called to do it is the very gist and essence of our 
present probation. We are not required to profess a righteousness 
we do not possess, or to work one out for ourselves : but we are 
called to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. When we do so, he 
is " made unto us of God wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, 
and redemption." Failing to believe, we perish for ever, because, 
being dead in Adam, we have refused to receive life in the Son of 
God. 

3. Let all who believe give thanks, and rejoice exceedinglf/i 
because of the grace in which they stand, and because of the hope 
which is laid up for them in heaven. 



XXIII. 



gtair i0 Sin. 



' What shall we say then ? Should we continue in sin that grace may 
abound ? Let it not be so. How shall we who have died to sin, live any 
longer therein ? And do ye not know, that so many of us as are baptized into 
Jesus Christ, are baptized into his death ? Therefore we are buried with 
him, by baptism into death, in order that as Christ was raised from the dead 
by the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life. 
For if we have grown together in the likeness of his death, we shall be also 
in the likeness of his resurrection : knowing this, that our old man is crucified 
with him, that the body of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we should 
not serve sin. For he who is dead is judicially freed from sin.* — Rom. vL 1 — 7. 
{New trans,) 



In V. 1, the best MSS. and critics read kin^evidixevy subjunctive 
mood, which means * should,' not * shall continue.' In v. 2. the 
expression is y^rj yevoiro, which should not be rendered, * God 
forbid,' but simply, * be it not so.' In the phrase, * are dead,' or 
• have died,' the aorist is the tense used, and either rendering is 
suitable. In v. 5, the word (rvfi<l>vTot, signifies cognate, or 
homogeneous, or grown together, as trees in the same field, or 
branches engrafted on the same stock. The verb, ^vw, never 
means to plant. In v. 7. the verb is ScStKatWai, which may be 
translated * justified,' or set free by legal process. Yet here the 
main idea is that of being liberated, as in the parallel verse, the 
18th, where the word is cXcv^cpco^orcs, which is simply * set free.' 
Having discussed the question of justification, the apostle 
proceeds to that of sanctification. Having shown how a sinner is 
reputed or accredited as righteous, he goes on to show how he Is 
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made so. This new theme is introduced, naturally enough, under 
the form of an ohjection to the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone. It had been said that grace abounds over sin, in the 
dispensation of the Gospel. ' Be it so, then,' it may be replied, 
' let us sin on, more and more, that so grace may abound the more, 
and the name of God be increasingly magnified I ' This monstrous 
notion has actually gained votaries in every age of the church : and 
the leaven of it began to work injuriously, while the apostles were 
yet alive. St. Paul first repudiates the suggestion by a decisive 
and indignant exclamation : and then proceeds calmly, yet earnestly, 
to argue against it. His argument consists of two leading ideas : 
one of which is, that true believers are to be regarded as dead with 
Christ ; the other is, that they also live with him and should walk 
in newness of life. The first of these principles is dilated on in 
the verses now before us ; the other will remain, to be considered 
in our next lecture. 

The doctrine before us is, that believers are to be regarded as 
dead to sin, because they have died with Christ, The proof of 
this is drawn from the ostensible and avowed nature of Christian 
discipleship, as exhibited in the first great initiatory rite of baptism. 
In expounding this passage, we must, therefore, consider, 1st, the 
significance and nature of Christian baptism : and 2nd, the 
subsequent state of the baptized as dead to sin, 

L The sigkificance and natube of baptism. It is 
unquestionable that Christ appointed the ordinance of baptism: 
and that the apostles and other early Christian teachers were in the 
habit of receiving new disciples into their fellowship by this 
initiatory observance. Thus Paul himself had been baptized at 
Damascus by Ananias. Peter baptized Cornelius : and Philip, the 
eunuch of Ethiopia. Paul baptized Lydia, and also the converted 
jailor, at Philippi. And, no doubt, the disciples at Eome had all 
been baptized, in one place or another, when they were admitted 
into the communion of the church. What, then, did that observance 
signify ? We take it as a sign of something : not as an efficient 
means of salvation. The doctrine of the Gospel is that men are 
saved by faith, and by faith only, without any works whatever, 
ceremonial or legal. And all those to whom I have alluded, were 
partakers of the salvation which is by faith, before they were 
baptized. Their baptism, accordingly, was not the means of their 
salvation, it neither justified nor regenerated them, but it was a 
sign, or outward and visible token, of some great spiritual change 
which had come over them. 
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Of what, then, was it the sign ? We shall be better prepared 
to answer this question, if we consider the historical fact, that 
baptism, considered simply as a religious ceremony, was no new 
thing in the world, when instituted by Christ. Pious lustrations 
had been known and practised for ages in many nations : as among 
the Hindoos, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. The Jews also, in 
addition to the ablutions prescribed by their law, had adopted other 
baptisms, such as* that of proselytism, when any Gentile convert 
was introduced into the commonwealth of Israel. John, the fore- 
runner of the Saviour, practised the same ceremony, in regard to 
all who were willing to receive his exhortations and doctrines. 
And when Christ adopted this ordinance, it must have been with 
the same general significance : and this significance admits of easy 
explanation. Baptism was the sign of initiation into a new mode of 
life, religiously regarded. The past was to be renounced and 
forgotten, and a new career, supposed to be a higher and a holier 
one, was to be forthwith entered upon. Hence baptism was 
regarded among the ancients, philosophers and Eabbis, as a new 
birth : not that it produced any real change in the heart and soul 
of the novitiate, but that it solemnly and publicly separated him 
from his former course of life, and started him on a new and more 
hallowed career. 

Now, this is exactly the idea of baptism, as entertained by the 
writers of the New Testament. They look upon baptism as a rite 
or ceremony of initiation into a new course of life. It is a solemn 
and formal way of declaring, not in speech only, but also in 
outward action, that a man has done with the past, and is now 
entering on a new history. It does not inwardly regenerate a man, 
but it externally and visibly denotes the change which he has 
adopted in the deepest sentiments and purposes of his soul. It is 
like a line of demarcation cutting off the past from the future : like 
a rabicon crossed : or like a river which divides two continents, 
occupied by hostile nations. Such being the general idea of 
baptism, which we find in the scriptures, we ask what its specific 
meaning is in the Christian system. 

Christian baptism, as a special application of the general idea, 
is, of course, simply baptism into Christ, Just as one may be 
baptized into Hindooism, Judaism, or Mahometanism, so may a 
man be baptized into Christianity, or Christ. He who is so baptized, 
signifies thereby that he purposes for the future to be a Christian : 
and no longer to live, as he has formerly done, a heathen or any 
other unchristian life. Cornelius had been a Boman heathen ; and 
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Lydia a Greek heathen: but when they were baptized, they 
declared their determination henceforth to be Christians. So, Sad 
had been a carnal pharisee, and the Ethiopian eonuch a Jewish 
proselyte : but when they submitted to baptism, it wasf to show 
that henceforth they would be only Christians. So, these Romans 
were baptized into Christ. 

But we must still enquire, what this baptism into Christ compre- 
hends, Paul describes it as baptism into ^ his death : ' and here 
we shall see how essentially it differs from baptism into any other 
form of religion, just because Christianity essentially differs from 
all other religions, as its great author differs from all other 
religious chieftains. To be baptized into Moses would not signify 
to be baptized into his death: or to be baptized into Mahomet 
would not signify to be baptized into his death. Such baptism 
would only signify the determination to acknowledge the authority, 
receive the teaching, and observe the commandments of Moses or 
Mahomet. But to be baptized into Christ is to be baptized into 
bis death. This idea is expressed four times, and by as many 
different phrases, in this passage. We are said to be * baptized 
into his death:* to be 'buried with him by baptism:' to be 
' planted together in the likeness of his death : ' and to be ' crucified 
with him.' These expressions all mean, substantially, one and the 
same thing : but we shall find that they suggest so many different 
shades of thought, or aspects under which the subject spoken of 
may be regarded. 

1. * Baptized into his death' We think of the death of Christ 
as the central fact of his whole history : the most momentous event 
of his mediatorial mission. We remember that he was put to death 
by wicked men, the representatives of the entire world in its present 
depraved and fallen condition. To that world he stood opposed, in 
the high holiness of his nature, and in the rigorous purity of his 
precepts and life. The world, therefore, hated him, because he 
was not of the world : and at last its enmity culminated in the 
crowning act of putting him to death. We reflect, also, on the 
relation of his death to God and to his holy law : and we see Jesos 
set forth as the sinner's substitute and friend, dying in the sinner's 
stead, and for sin, that he might condemn it, and cancel it, and 
tleliver his people from the curse of it. Into this death, so contem- 
plated, we are baptized. By that act we declare our acquaintance 
with the causes and purposes of Christ's death : we express thereby 
our acquiescence in that death, both as a protest against the 
^^ickedness of the world, and as an atoning sacrifice for human sin*. 
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we show onr adoring admiration of it, and our explicit trust in it, 
as the sole ground of mercy to oar souls, and as the only means of 
our escape from the corruption of the world and the curse of sin.^ 
Thus our baptism denotes faith and acceptance of Christ : and in 
doing so, it has regard not merely to his person and character, his 
doctrines, example, precepts, and ordinances, but specifically to his 
death as the crowning act of his redeeming work, and the efiSident 
means of our salvation. If so, we are expected to be dead to the 
world which slew him ; and to the sins for which Christ died. 

2, * Buried with him by baptism.' The interment of Christ 
followed his decease, and gave conclusive evidence of its reality « 
When he was buried, the world had done with him : and he with 
it, so far as his life of humiliation upon earth was concerned. The 
apostle, therefore, to denote the thoroughness and absoluteness of 
our death in Christ, declares that we are also buried with him* 
And so we commonly say of one, who has entirely done with the 
present life, that he is both dead and buried, as if the burial clinched 
the dying, and gave full evidence of its reality. 

Some think that the expression was suggested to the mind of the 
apostle by the mode of baptism among the ancients. It is affirmed 
that this was by immersion : and that the going into the water 
represents death, and the coming out of the water represents a 
resurrection from death. All I can say is, that it may be so : but 
even if so, still the inference will not follow that baptism must 
needs be always by immersion. The only conclusion to be drawn 
would be, that the early disciples were wont to be baptized by 
immersion, and that Paul took occasion from that special mode of 
baptism .to illustrate his subject But this would prove nothing for 
or against those questions which are topics of dispute between the 
Baptists and other Christian denominations. 

For myself I think it right to say that I cannot see it clear that 
Paul in this verse refers to the mode of baptism at all. He seems 
to me to have in his view, only the moral significance of that 
observance. I think so, because this is sufficient for his present 
purpose, which is not to enforce a ceremony, but to expound a 
-vital and spiritual truth. I think so, also, because the other 
kindred expressions used in this passage, have no such reference to 
the mode of baptism : as will be obvious when we come to consider 
them. Another reason why I think so is, that it still remains to 
be proved, from othier evidence quite apart from this passage, that 
the common mode of baptism with the early Christians was 
immersion. 
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3. ^Planted together in the lUseness of his death* The 
idea is that of growing together into one, as ivy round an oak) 
or a new branch grafted into an old stock. We are thus taught 
that our death is entirely owing to the death of Christ ; yet it is 
only in the likeness of his death that we die. There are grave 
points of difference, as well as of resemblance, between the two 
cases. He died /or sin, we die to sin. The sins with which his 
death stood connected, were the sins of others ; those with which 
we are concerned, are our own. Hence he died vicariously ; we 
for ourselves. His death was to cover the guilt of sin ; ours, is to 
escape from its pollution and power. It is, therefore, in the like- 
ness of his death, or by a death resembling his, not by one of 
identically the same nature and design, that we are made like him, 
or conjoined to him. Besides, his death was a natural or physical 
one, while ours is a spiritual one. 

4. * Our old man is crucified,^ ' that the body of sin might 
be destroyed.' By the old man we understand our'''unrenewed 
moral disposition, according to the exhortation in Eph. iv« 22, 23, 
' that ye put off, concerning the former conversation, the old man, 
which is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts ; and be renewed 
in the spirit of your mind, and that ye put on that new man, which 
after God is created in righteousness and true holiness.' The 
expression ' body of sin,' has substantially the same import, but it 
appears to be used in order to denote the fact, that the body, or 
eur lower animal nature, is the great occasion and instrument of 
sin to the unregenerate mind. Some think that the expression is 
purely a metaphorical one, and represents sin as possessing a body, 
and as being a living person, to tyrannize over its victims. Any- 
way, the sin which by nature rules in our members, behooves to be 
crucified and put to death; and when this is done we are said to 
die with Christ. Here it is called, being * crucified.' Jesus was 
crucified. He not only died, but he died a death of slow, lingering 
torment, and ignominy in the judgment of the world. And our 
death to sin is one of corresponding painfulness, dificulty, and 
seeming dishonour. It costs us a great and terrible struggle, it 
severs many old ties, and breaks off many old habits, it involves 
incessant and grevious self-denial, thus to die to sin and to the 
world, and to become alive to God. Yet it must be done, or we 
are none of his. So Paul^ in the Epistle to the Galatians, which 
closely resembles that to the Romans, twice declares that he is 
' crucified with Christ.' (ii. 20, & vi. 14.) Indeed the whole idea 
of this passage is repeated in several other passages. (See Colos. 
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ii. 11-^13. and 1 Peter iii. 18 — ^iy. 6.) How the world scof&at a 
man who gives up his sins I 

Such being the significance and natore of our baptismal dedica- 
tion to Christ, let us now consider—" 

U^ The subsequent state of the baptized as dead to 
BIN. The expression, ' dead to sin/ may be used either in a judicial 
or forensic sense, or in a real and personal sense. There is such a 
thing as being dead in law, as when one is under sentence of capital 
condemnation. Suppose that sentence executed on a criminal, then 
plainly he has satisfied the law, and is, of course, absolved from all 
farther pressure of its condemnation. If such an one were raised 
again from the dead, the law, once satisfied, would not renew its 
complaint against him. He would have died to his former state 
of guilt, and henceforth be a free man. In such a way as this Dr. 
Chalmers would have us take the language of our text. We were 
all, in God's sight, as culprits condemned to die. . In our represen- 
tative, Christ, we have died and risen again, and so the law which 
we had broken, ceases to have any power over us ; and we are as 
good as dead to our former state of sinfulness and to all its fearful 
consequences. Thus interpreted, the phrase * dead to sin,' is only 
another form of saying that we are justified by grace and freely for- 
given. This is a glorious truth in regard to all them that believe ; 
yet we do not consider it to be just the doctrine affirmed in the 
clause under consideration. TMs, viewed in the light of the 
whole context, evidently denotes a real and personal state of dead- 
ness to sin; yet no doubt that state is produced in the soul by an 
apprehension of God's justifying grace through the atoning work of 
Christ. This interpretation, as well as the other, is advocated by 
Dr. Chalmers, but in a subordinate manner. 

Verse 7 appears to contain an illustration taken from the common 
occurrence of natural death. A man who is dead, is delivered from 
the bondage of sin, as from every other influence in his former life 
And, similarly, we who are spiritually dead to sin in Christ, are 
freed from the tyranny of evil in our previous course of life. Yet 
many take the verse as a direct declaration of this truth ; ' for he 
that is dead in Christ, is delivered from the thraldom of sin.' 

Now, we are said to be dead to anything, which might else afifect 
lis or control us, when we have ceased to be under its influence^ 
when we have become insensible and indifferent to it. Thus many 
a passion of human love or hate dies away, and the heart is 
perfectly unmoved by the presence of its once exciting object. Or 
a man utterly alters his studies and pursuits, and becomes callous 
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and apathetic to speculations or adyentnres wbich once had fired 
him with uncontrollable ambition. In like manner, a converted 
man, one who believes in Christ and has received his Spirit, one 
who has been baptized into the Saviour's death, looks upon all Ids 
past life as evil and vicious, and therefore now he repudiates it 
with shame and loathing, so as no longer to be influenced and 
wrought upon by the passions and desu*es which once had wholly 
governed him. He is dead to his former life of sin. He is a sew 
creature in Christ Jesus. Old things have passed away : and all 
things have become new. (See 2 Cor. v. 17.) He no longer 
seeks the things he formerly sought, or loves the objects he formerly 
loved. He no longer shuns the things he formerly shunned, or 
hates the people he once hated. He knows that he has passed 
from death into life, because he loves the brethren. 

1. As dead to sin, he is indifferent to its pleasures. These are 
earthly and sensual : derived from the ' lust of the flesh, the lust of 
the eyes, the pride of life.' I do not say that he is cut off from all 
pleasures : and that his earthly life must be one of incessant bodily 
mortification, of moroseness and misery. No: there are many 
pleasures, even of the senses and appetites, as well as of the 
afiections and imagination, which are perfectly innocent and holy. 
These we may enjoy, such as eating and drinking, to the glory of 
God. But to these lawful, moderate, and reasonable gratifications 
%e must confine ourselves. The pleasures of sin are those of wanton- 
ness and excess. They are sought in defiance of reason, holiness, 
and law : and to all these we should have no inclination. We 
should hate and dread them : and feel that we have absolutely 
done with them, and are dead tO/ them, for ever and ever. (See 
Gal. V. 19—26. 

2. To be dead to sin is to renounce its principles and practices^ 
There are many things, such as the pursuit of business and tbe 
discharge of household duties, which are good or evil, not in them- 
selves, but according to the motives which govern us in attending 
to them. The common principles of sin, in these matters, are those 
6f self-seeking, covetousness, ambition: the Christian zenoonces 
these principles, and seeks to glorify God and to do his will. Then, 
there are real practices of evil, which are tolerated and approved 
by the world, but which are contrary to the Father, and whieh 
must be discountenanced and discarded by the Christian. There 
are amusements, pursuits, customs, which obtain among mankind* 
about which the enlightened and sensitive conscience can have no 
divided opinion. They are common in society, things which eveiy* 
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body does, but the Christian knows them to be essentially sinfol, 
and therefore he abjures them. They are fashionable, and to 
abstain from them is regarded as vulgar, still, if essentially sinfiil 
and contrary to God, the Christian must be dead to them. They 
are lucrative and profitable, but if they are wroDg, he must forego 
their indulgence and forfeit their gains. He is not forbidden to 
enjoy himself: but he is forbidden to enjoy himself wickedly. He 
is not withheld from taking part in the needful business of life, but 
he must not put forth his hand to iniquity, or with his . lips utter 
guile. He is not prevented from mingling with his fellows, but he 
must keep his eyes from beholding vanity, he must not seek the 
praise of man instead of the praise of God, nor suffer any friendships 
or alliances to sever his heart from the Saviour who died for hia 
redemption. 

3. These things he has been enabled* to do. In other words, 
* dead to sin,' he is emancipated from Us bondage. His soul is set 
free from the lusts and passions of man's sinful nature. This is 
owing to the Holy Ghost, of whose indwelling and power he is a 
partaker. He is raised up from the death of sin, as Christ from 
the grave, by the glorious pdwer of the Father, and so, filled with 
the Spirit, he is able to walk in newness of life. He is strengthened 
with might in the inner man, as the Spirit of God dwells in his 
heart by faith, and thus he is upheld and empowered to do what 
else would be impossible to him : he can renounce the world, keep 
the body under, triumph over the law of sin in his members, and 
do the will of God from his heart continually. 

Let me apply this to all you who are in Christ Jesus. Some of 
yon have, as adults, been publicly baptized into Christ. Others of 
you were baptized as infants, by your godly parents, in token that 
you were not to be trained up in habits of heathenism or in the 
observances of Judaism, but in ' the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.' Since then, you have formally and fully confirmed your 
position as standing within the pale of the Church, you have taken 
deliberately upon yourselves the name of Christ, sat down at his 
table, and become intimately jomed with his people. 0, then, all 
of you, think of yourselves as avowedly crucified with Christ, and 
dead to your former state of sin, and the course and fashion of this 
present evil world. With what is sinful and contrary to God, in 
spirit, principle, or deed, you can have no sympathy : and for it you 
can have no desire. Shrink from it and eschew it always, and so 
let it be seen before God and men that ye are walking in newness 
of life. 
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* The world's an ocean, Jiurried to and fro 

With every blast of passion : 
Her lustful streams, when either ebb or flow, 

Are tides of man's vexation. 
They alter daily, and they daily grow 

The worse by alteration : 
The earth's a cask full tunned, yet wanting measure. 
Her precious wine is pleasure ; 
Her yeast is honour's puff: her lees are worldly treasure. 



' My trust is in the cross : let beauty flag 

Her loose, her wanton sail ; 
Let countenance-gilding honour cease to brag 

In courtly terms, and vail ; 
Let ditch-bred wealth henceforth forget to wag 

Her base, though golden tail ; 
False beauty's conquest is but real loss, 
And wealth, but gdden dross ; 
Best honour's but a blast — my trust is in the cross. 



' My trust is in the cross — there lies my rest, 

My fast, my sole delight. 
Let cold-mouthed Boreas, or the hot-mouthed East^ 

Blow till they burst with spite : 
Let earth and hell conspire their worst, their best, 

And join their twisted might : 
Let showers of thunderbolts dart down and wound me, 
And troops of fiends surround me. 
All this may well confront ; all this shall ne'er confound me.^ 

QUARLES* 



xxrv. 



* But if. we have died with Christ, we believ^e that we shall also live with 
bim : knowing that Christ, being raised from the dead, dieth no more, death 
hath no more dominion over him. For in that he died, he died unto siti once : 
hat in that he liveth, he liveth unto God. Likewise also do ye regard your- 
selves as dead indeed unto sin, hut alive unto God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.' — Rom. vi. 8 — IL (pommonvernon slightly altered,) 



De. Chalmers has written eloquently on 'the expulsive power of a 
new affection.' He shows that the only way effectually to conquer 
an old love, is to supplant it with a new one. If you would 
eradicate an obnoxious passion from your breast, it must not be by 
direct wrestling with it : so much as by establishing another and 
contrary passion there in its ascendancy over you. And, there- 
fore, in religion, if we are bidden not to love and serve sin any 
longer, we are in the same breath commanded to love and serve 
God. And ye Christians, who are ever struggling with the corrup- 
tion of your hearts, and are sometimes tempted to give up the con- 
flict as vain and hopeless, let me bid you set about it in a different 
way from that to which you may have been wont. Cultivate the 
affections and habits of positive holiness, and you will see how 
quickly this will cause you to forget your sinful inclinations, and at 
once break the force and diminish the frequency of the assaults of 
passion on your soul. * Learn to do well ; ' and so will you more 
and more • cease to do evil.' 

These practical counsels have been suggested by the theme of 
our present lecture, which is the counterpart and complement of the 
last topic we were occupied with in this course. Then, we dis- 
cussed the question of the believer's deadness to sin : but now we 
have to do witb his being alive to God in Christ. And we shall 
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soon see that the more this life reigns and abounds in Mm, the 
more effectually and fully will he become dead to sin. 

The believer, by baptism, is baptized into the death of Christ. 
Eds professed discipleship is, in its very nature, a conformity to him 
in his sufferings and crucifixion, as well as an outward token that 
he has rested on the sacrifice of Christ's precious blood as the pro- 
pitiation for his sins and as thohope of his soul. Plainly, therefore, 
as Christ's death was the crowning act of his conflict with the 
wickedness of the world, the believer also must conquer the world 
by being dead to its fascinations and guile. And as Christ's death 
was an atoning sacrifice for our sins, intended to deliver us from 
the curse and power of them, we who rest on that death for salva- 
tion must reckon ourselves dead to our former life of transgression, 
and feel bound to walk in newness of life. That newness of life 
is life in Christ : just as our previous dying was death in him. ' If 
we have been planted together in the likeness of his death, we 
shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection.' * Because we thus 
judge, that if one died for all, then have all died (viz. to their 
former life in sin) ; and that he died for all, that they which live, 
(i.e. are now living in a new life,) should not henceforth live unto 
themselves, but unto him which died for them, and rose again.' 
(2 Cor. V. 14—16. 

There is the death of Christ ; and there is the resurrection of 
Christ. In our Christian experience, we are to be made like unto 
him in both these regards. Having seen what is meant by the 
believer being dead with Christ, we will now consider what is meant 
by his being raised again from the dead with Christ. As before, so 
here also, we shall find both points of resemblance and points of 
difference. Our death was unto sin : our life is unto righteous^ 
jQess. Christ's resurrection was a physical one : ours is a spiritual 
one, yet hereafter we shall resemble him in the resurrection of 
our bodies. Christ rose again by his own power, for ' the glory of 
the Father ' was his glory likewise ; but we are raised again 
entirely by the power of God, and it is only * because he lives, that 
we live also.' 

V. 8. The expression * we shall also live with him,' is not wholly 
future in its reference. We believe that we shall begin to live with 
him as soon as by faith we die to sin through him : and then we 
look foward to our life with him being continued and maintained 
80 long as he himself shall live in glory, even for evermore. 

y. 9. For we know that he, having once died, will never die 
again, but live for ever : and we expect to do the same. 
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T. 10. Iffis death for ain was once for all : and now it only 
lezcains for him to lire onto God. When he died, he died to dn, 
and in subjection to the power of sin, whose wages is death : but 
' in that he liveth, he liveth onto God,' for God's glory, and iu 
eternal participation of his power, and life, who is * God over all, 
blessed for ever.' 

T. 11. So also let ns consider ourselves as formally, professedly, 
and in reality dead to sin, so that we have, of right, nothing more 
to do with it : yet ' alive nnto God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.' 
' I am crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me, and the life which I now live in the flesh, I 
Hve by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and gave himself 
for me.' (Gal. iL 20.) In exposition of our subject, I shall notice 
five particulars. 

L The FiBST thing to be observed, in regard to this life of God 
in the soul is, that it owes its existence to the indwelling of 
THE Holy Ghost. No doctrine of the New Testament can be clearer 
than thi& Christ taught that a man must be ' born again,' ' born 
of the Spirit,' or he cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven. Hence, 
John declares of as many as receive Christ, that they receive power 
to become the sons of God, and are bom ' not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.' (John i. 12, 
13.) James says (i. 18), ' Of his own will, begat he us, with the 
word of truth, that we should be a kind of flrst-fruits of his creatures.' 
Peter describes the saints as ' being born again, not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of God which liveth and 
abideth for ever.' (1 Pet. i. 23.) ' That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.' (John 
^' 6.) What do these, and similar expressions import ? Certainly, 
nothing less than that, in conversion, the Spirit of God comes into 
direct contact with the human spirit, and operates mighty changes 
there, of which otherwise it could never be the sul^'ect. These 
developments of our religious history are not natural, but super- 
natural : they are not competent to men, left to their own native 
determinations and powers. They betoken a special action of the 
Deity for the accomplishment of special results. Strictly speaking, 
we cannot refuse to designate them ' miraculous : ' but they are 
nicies, wrought not upon the body, or within the range of 
material phenomena, but on the soul of a man and in the sphere of 
the spiritual and eternal. He that is thus influenced from on high, is 
called a child of God : he is said to be a partaker of the Divine 
culture. (See 2 Peter i. i.) No kind of education, no energy of 
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self-culture, no original endowment of genius, no acquired treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge, can adequately account for the phe- 
nomena in question, or certainly produce the Divine life of which we 
speak in the heart of any man. To receive that life at all is to 
obtain it from God : and he who receives it is spoken of as a man 
alive from the dead. The dead cannot quicken themselves : the 
blind cannot give themselves eyesight : neither can the soul, dead 
in trespasses and sins, begin to live, to see, to think, to feel, to act 
as becometh holiness, except by the express and sovereign com- 
munication of power from on high. Have you thus received the 
Holy Ghost ? 

The psalmist prays, ^ Create in me a clean heart, God, and. 
renew a right spirit within me.' The spirit, once received, mast 
remain in the heart. We must become the constant temples of 
the Holy Ghost. What the soul is to the body, to give it vitality: 
so must the Holy Ghost be to the soul, to give it eternal life. It 
is from him that we daily receive enlightenment, comfort, and 
strength. He gives sensibility to the conscience, elevation to the 
affections, rectitude to the will, and moral energy to the whole 
nature, in striving against sin and seeking to fulfil duty. By the 
same Spirit, temptation from without is despoiled of its power, and 
the uprisings of base passions from within are resisted and quenched. 
If you ask, ' How can these things be ? ' I answer, I know not. 
I know not the mystery of the soul's connection with the body : still 
less can I explain that of the Holy Spirit's connection with the soul. 
If earthly things baffle our philosophy, how much more shall 
heavenly things do s9 ! That this doctrine nevertheless is true, is 
evident from the word of God : and it is corroborated by the well- 
known experiences of mankind ; both by the consciousness and con- 
fessions of them that believe, and by the futile attempts after real 
holiness on the part of such as believe not We conclude, there- 
fore, that the Christian's new life is literally, and truly, a spiritual 
revival, or resurrection, effected by the glorious power of God ; a 
life both imparted by him and sustained by him, after the simili- 
tude of the Saviour's resurrection who, now he liveth, liveth unto 
God. 

II. A SECOND thing to be said about it is, that it is a lifk 

MAINTAINED BY FAITH IN ChBIST AND COMMUNION WITH HIM. 

* Through Jesus Christ our Lord.' (v. II.) The apostle cherished 
the habit of believing in the Son of God, ' who loved me, and gave 
himself for me.' So the text abeady quoted from John declares, 
that it is they that believe in his name, who receive * power to 
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become the sons of God.' We can only keep clear of the bondage 
of sin, and the harden of guilt, by daily and hourly resting our 
souls on Christ, and looking to him for pardon and salvation* 
Always should we disclaim any righteousness of our own, and always 
should we depend, distinctly and solely, upon the finished work 
and abiding intercession of our great High Priest, for all hope of 
mercy and persuasion of our acceptance with God. 

III. This life is a devotion of the whole being to Christ. 
We are not our own ; we are bought with a price. Therefore, 
should we glorify God with our body and soul, which are his. 
(See 1 Cor. vi. 20.) Here we see an entire change in the aims 
and purposes of a man's life : such a change as must influence and 
control all his activity and behaviour. Men, naturally , ' seek their 
own,' orelse they devote themselves to some fellow-creature, for whom 
they are ready even to lay down their lives. Many men, as 
warriors and legislators, give themselves up to the good of their 
native country, or the service of their sovereign : but the peculi- 
arity of the Christian's life is that it is consecrated to Christ. This 
means, that he seeks, in every possible way, to promote the glory 
of the Saviour, by acknowledging his name, by declaring his 
goodness, by enforcing his claims. It means, that he is always 
anxious to further the great work oj Christ, which is to save sinners 
from their sins, and to set up the kingdom of God in all the earth. 
It means that he is careful, at all times, to consult the will of Christy 
and to do it. He is not content with pleasing himself, or his friends, 
or his party, or his fellow-creatures generally, but he endeavours to 
please his Saviour, both in every enterprise he undertakes and in 
his manner of pursuing it. In this career of devotedness to Jesus, 
he is prepared, if need be, to forfeit the smile of the world, the 
attachment of his friends, the affection of his kinsmen ; he is ready 
to give up property, ease, and honour ; he is able to face without 
flinching the prison-house of bondage, the torture-room of persecu- 
tion, or the faggot pile and scaffold of martyrdom. He can say, 
with the writer of the text, * what mean ye to weep and to break 
my heart ? for I am ready not to be bound only, but to die at 
Jerusalem, for the name of the Lord Jesus.' (Acts xxi. 13.) So 
, the master himself has said, (Luke xiv. 26, 27) * If any man 
come to me, and bate not his father, and mother, and wife, and 
children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he 
cannot be my disciple. And whosoever doth not bear his cross, 
and come after me, cannot be my disciple.' This devotedness will 
lollow Christ * through good report and through ill report ' alike ; 

u 
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it will remain by his side and abide faithful, though all men else 
forsake him ; it will make his lav^ the all-sufficient rule of conduct; 
and his approval the only riches and reward worth contending for. 
Its language is that of Paul, * For me to live is Christ :' and again, 
' yea doubtless, and I count all things but loss, for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord : for whom I have suf- 
fered the loss of all things, and do count them but dung, that I 
may win Christ.' (Phil. i. 21, and ill. 8.) He can say, with the 
pious Quarles, 

* Without thy presence, earth gives no refection ; 

Without thy presence, sea affords no treasure : 
Without thy presence, air's a rank infection, 

Without thy presence, heaven itselfs no pleasure. 
If not possessed, if not enjoyed in Thee, 
What's earth, or sea, or air, or heaven, to me ? 

* Without thy presence, wealth are hags of cares ; 

Wisdom, but folly ; joy, disquiet* sadness ; 
Friendship is treason, and delights are snares ; 

Pleasure '8 but pain, and mirth but pleasing madness ; 
Without Thee, Lord, things be not what they be, 
Kor have they being, when compared with Thee. 

' In having all things, and not Thee, what have I ? 
Not having Thee, what have my labours got t 
Let roe enjoy but Thee, what further crave I ? 
And having Thee alone, what have I not ? 

I wish nor sea, nor land ; nor would I be 
Possessed of Heaven, Heaven unpossessed of Thee.' 

IV. This life assimilates the charactek to that of 
Christ. It leads us to search out the great principles of piety, 
benevolence, and truth, upon which that sublime model of excellence 
was upreared. We lay hold upon them as our own guiding ideas. 
So, when we consider the spirit or disposition which the Saviour 
habitually exhibited when upon earth, we resolve to cherish the 
same temper, and thus diffuse around us the sweet savour of Christ. 
When we watch his conduct, and listen to his discourse, upon all 
the varied occasions of his history, we are filled with admiration, 
and determine to imitate his example. We would be in the world 
as he was in the world. It is the height of our ambition to be like 
Jesus. We see him * holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from 
sinners.' We see him going about doing good, forgetful of his own 
wants, and disdainful of luxury and ease. He is jealous of bis 
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Father's honour, and devoted to his Father's will. He is always 
truthful, always pure ; he is clothed virith gentleness and humility. 
He is just in dealing, generous in spirit, eompassionate in sympathy, 
and loving in speech. He is tender without weakness, and upright 
without austerity ; he is lowly without littleness, and digniied 
without pride. He can stoop without cringing, and he courageous 
without audacity. He can mingle with sinners without defilement, 
and with saints without rebuke. Behold him comforting the widow 
of Nain, and weeping at the grave of Nazareth. See how he calls 
the children to his side, and rebukes those who would restrain 
them. Hark, how he chides the hypocrite and the boastful phari- 
see, while he says to the trembUng penitent, * Neither do I condemn 
thee; depart, and sin no more.' Surely he is as a shepherd to 
sheep, or as a nurse to children. * He will not quench the smoking 
flax, nor break the braised reed, until he send forth judgment unto 
victory.' Yet is he bold as a lion to face the whole power of hell, 
and patient as a lamb to endure the mockery and cruelty of men. 
He is as strong as he is sensitive, as wise as he is loving ; and his 
character is as sublime as it is beautiful. It at once awes and 
delights us. One moment we look up to him and cry, with tremb- 
ling reverence, * My N Lord and my God!' while at another we 
passionately bow down at his feet, and wash them with our tears, 
and wipe them with the haurs of our head. 

' How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer's ear.' 

Having such views of Christ, and such feelings toward him, can 
we fail to grow, in some measure, like him ? Beholding, as in a 
mirror, his glory, we shall be changed into the same image, from 
glory to glory, as by the Spirit of God. (See 2 Cor. iii. 18.) 

V. There is yet one thing more to be mentioned in regard to 
the believer's life in Christ, namely, that all his happiness is 
DERIVED FBOM THE LOVE OF Christ. Happiness is the very 
life of life ; and the soul of happiness is love ; for what happiness 
can there be without love, rendered and reciprocated ? And what 
L)ve can satisfy the heart of the believer, except the love of Christ? 
To love Jesus, and to be loved by him, are the two perennial 
sources of the believer's joy ; the two poles of his moral life. And 
so it is his consolation in every trial, his compensation in every loss, 
to receive a token of approval from the Saviour ; while it is the 
great and final recompense of reward before him in glory, to behold 
the Redeemer's face in righteousness, and bask immortally in his 
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smile. II he hides his face, though for a moment, we are trouhled; 
if he again lifts on us the light of his countenance, we are at peace. 
The smile of the world, the smile of fortune, the smiles of earthly 
friends, — what are all these delights to our souls compared with 
the loyingkindness of Emmanuel 1 We might possess them all, 
and yet dwell in misery and darkness, if Jesus hid his face from us: 
we might possess none of them, and yet be perfectly happy, while 
we were able to rejoice in him with a joy unspeakable, and Ml of 
glory. Toward him our hearts yearn with their utmost energy of 
passionate desire ; for him our soul thirsts, our spirit faints ; our 
rery flesh cries out for him, as in a dry and thirsty land where no 
water is. And when we are fully conscious of his love, we are 
sensible of a boundless joy, a happiness indescribable, a peace whict 
passeth understanding. We exclaim, with the bride in Canticles, 
* Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth ; for thy love is 
better than wine. I sat down under his shadow with great delight, 
and his fruit was sweet to my taste. He brought me to the 
banqueting house, and his banner over me was love. His left band 
is under my head, and his right hand doth embrace me.' Or we 
cry, with the Psalmist, * Whom have I in heaven but thee ? and 
there is none upon earth that I desire beside thee. My flesh and 
my heart faileth ; but God is the strength of my heart,, and my 
portion for ever.' (Ps. Ixxiii. 25, 2G.) Thus is Jesus precious to 
them that believe ; they live in him, as they live for him. He is 
their * all in all ' ; they are • complete in him.' He has risen in 
majesty, light, and splendour, like the sun, upon the horizon of 
their souls ; and so has he swept away, like the extinguished stars, 
all the poor and glittering idols to which they had kissed the hand 
in the night of their worldliness and sin. He has come to his own 
as a heavenly bridegroom, and they have gladly received him, and 
renounced for his sake all inferior creature loves. Henceforth will 
they cleave to him, with full purpose of heart ; and, like the limpet 
on the sea- washed rock, no stormy tide can remove them from their 
impregnable resting-place. 

Such, beloved, is the new life of the saint, when he has died to 
sin, and become alive to God through our Lord Jesus Christ. This 
is the theory and ideal of his experience and state. C'Onsider it, 
therefore, as your own, and diligently strive to live up to it. 
*- Reckon ye yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord.' 

Realize this as your true position ; make it the fixed ideal of 
your Christian status and character, and rest not witiiuut the cou' 
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sciousness that joa are daily* appro!ciinatiii(]f nearer to this standard, 
and walking more worthily of the vocation wherewith you are 
called. 

Are you indeed dead unto sin? Are you really delivered 
from its condemnation and its tyranny ? Are you indifferent to its 
promises, and scornful of its pleasures ? Have you abjured its 
principles, and ceased from its practices ? Can you challenge the 
envious world to convict you of wrong ; and humbly thank God 
that, by his grace helping you, you keep yourself ' unspotted from 
the world ?' Are you delivered from the power of evil so that your 
old man is crucified with Christ, and have you truly put on the 
new man, whicti is created after the image of God, in righteousness 
and true holiness ? Do you maintain a conscience void of offence 
toward God and man, doing justly, loving mercy, and walking 
humbly with your Maker ? 

Have you risen again with Christ, and so learned to set your 
affections on things above ? Is it true of you that the life you 
now live in the flesh is a life of faith in the Son of God, who loved 
you, and gave himself for you ? Sincerely acknowledging your 
own unprofitableness, and that you are less than the least of all 
saints, is your hope of mercy based exclusively upon the atoning 
sacrifice of Jesus ? Is this your daily thought, that 

' I the chief of sinners am. 
But Jesus died for me.' 

Have you received his Spirit ; and being born of God, have you 
become a temple for the Holy Ghost to dwell in ? Is your whole 
life heartily and unreservedly devoted to the Saviour? Is his 
honour dearer to you than your own ; and are the interests of his 
kingdom nearer to your heart than the prosperity of your secular 
business ? Do you seek, in all things, to glorify him, to do his 
will, and carry on his work ? Can you make sacrifices for him ? 
Can you suffer for his sake ? Do you study the record of his law 
and commandments as the guide-book and directory of all your 
actions and aims ? Are you sedulously moulding your own character 
according to the type and pattern of his transcendent and unearthly 
goodness ? Are you content to display the graces by which he was 
distinguished, however contemned and abused by the proud and 
garish world ? Do you refuse to wear the honours which he dis- 
dained, however highly prized by those who have their portion in 
this life ? Are you studious and resolved, in all things, to act as 
he acted, or as you calmly believe he would have acted if placed in 
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circumstances like your own ? Do you daily renew, your strength 
and joy of spirit by communion with him ? And is it your idea of 
heaven, consummate and most enchanting, that you will there be 
for ever with the Lord ? 

Truly, with such feelings, views, hopes, experiences, it will be 
impossible for you to continue in sin ; but you must evermore strive 
to be holy as he is holy. Let me entreat you all to cherish these 
convictions and resolves — by meditation and prayer ; by Scripture 
reading and communion with the people of God ; by watchfulness 
and self-denial ; by diligence and zeal in the discharge of duty and 
working for Christ ; by fidelity and conscientiousness in every act, 
however trivial, and every statement, however unimportant ; by 
patience and submission ; by fortitude and courage ; by these and 
every other means in your power, give all diligence to *grow in 
grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ/ 
Thus shall you now enjoy more of the life which is in him, and be 
fitted and prepared for more of the bliss and joy which shall be 
hereafter in his presence above, where are 'pleasures for ever 
more.' 
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" Let not sin, therefore, reign in yoar mortal body, that ye should obey it 
iD the lusts thereof. Neither yield ye your members as instruments of un- 
righteousness unto sin : but yield yourselves unto God as those that are alive 
from the dead, and your members as instruments of righteousness unto God. 
For sin shall not have dominion over you : for ye are not under law, but 
under grace. What then ? should we sin, because we are not under law, but 
under grace ? Be it not so. Know ye not, that to whom ye yield yourselves 
servants to obey, his servants ye are to whom ye render obedience, whether it 
be of sin unto death, or of obedience (i.e. to God) unto righteousness ? For 
thanks be to God, that ye were the servants of sin, but ye have obeyed from 
the heart that form of doctrine to which you were given up. Being then 
made free from sin, ye became the servants of righteousness. 1 speak after 
the manner of men, because of the weakness of your flesh : for as ye have 
delivered your members servants to uncleanness and to iniquity, unto iniquity, 
80 now do ye deliver your members servants to righteousness, unto holiness. 
For when ye were the servants of sin, ye were free from righteousness. What 
fruit had ye, therefore, then, in those things whereof ye are now ashamed ? for 
the end of those things is death. But now being made free from sin, and 
become servants to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and the end ever- 
lasting life/' — Rom. vi. 12 — 22. {Common translation very slightly altered,) 



Nothing could be more natural than to follow up the argument of 
the preceding verses by such an exhortation as is contained in this 
passage. The apostle had shown, in support of his great doctrine 
of sanctification, as the frait of justification by faith, how, in pro- 
fession and theory, the believer is cut off from his former life of sin 
and worldliness, and should reckon himseli' bound to walk in new- 
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ness of life. He now proceeds to admonish the disciples at Rome 
to act upon this principle. In doing so, he takes occasion to appeal 
to their own experience, reminding them of the actual change of 
which they had felt themselves the subjects, since the day of their 
solemn surrender to Christ. They had, in reality and truth, changed 
masters, and left one service for another. They had begun to 
receive wages in their new employ, which contrasted favourably 
with the wages they formerly earned. Let them, therefore, show 
all good fidelity and diligence in their new situation, that so they 
might reap, more and more abundantly, the happy fruit of their 
labour and obedience. Yet, in such a representation of their position, 
as the children of God, he felt that an apology was needed, for it 
might seem degrading to the service of God to compare it with the 
service of sin. But he was compelled to use this illustration because 
of the weakness of their flesh. Their weakness made them really 
feel a certain irksomeness and bondage in the service of God, which 
otherwise, if they had been strong in faith and holiness, would 
have seemed the most perfect freedom. Hence, the expression of 
verse 19. 

But, perhaps, it might be asked, what is the need of such an exhor- 
tation at all ? If believers are dead to sin and alive to God, must 
they not necessarily act as the apostle recommends ? The answer 
to such questions is found in the weakness of our flesh : whereby it 
comes to pass that there is always a wide chasm and difference be- 
tween profession and practice, between fact and theory, the ideal 
and the real. All that has gone before had been in exposition of a 
principle from which we are to derive a standard of life and 
character : but to that standard who amongst us is fully conformed ? 
We should set it alway before us : we should strenuously seek to 
reach it : but we shall, I fear, always come short of it, on this side 
death and eternity. Yet it is needful to be thus always aspiring 
and striving, for if we should cease to do so, how quickly would sin 
regain its dominion over us, and we should relapse into a state of 
condemnation and death. 

Now, the peculiarity of the true Christian is just this, that he 
has the principle of holiness within him as a spiritual and living 
power, which gives him on the whole, and ever increasingly, the 
victory over sin : but it is not expected of him here, to be absolutely 
free from its assaults, its contamination, or its influence. Here is, 
indeed, a change from darkness to light, from sickness to health, 
from death to life : but in that light how many mists may arise 
how many shadows fall ; in that health how much weakness may b« 
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left, how much sasceptibility to disease be retained, and in that life 
one may yet hare to drag about with him a depressing body of 
death. 

These views of the Christian life are in perfect harmony with 
the general representations of the Bible ; they accord closely with 
the uniform experience of believers, and they account for the 
earnest exhortations of the passage before us. 

Take the first point, their harmony with the general reprsenta- 
tions of Scripture. Where do we find the declaration that any man, 
save only the Son of Mary, who was also the Son of God, lived in a 
state of perfect innocence and purity ? There were saints of olden 
time, as Abraham, Moses, Da?id, friends of God, men after his own 
heart ; yet they did not illustrate, uniformly, through life, the highest 
type of holiness. They were perfect and upright, fearing God 
and eschewing evil, in the general purpose and tone of their lives, 
but they were all men of like passions with ourselves, and often 
gave evidence of a carnal nature within them only partially sub- 
dued. Hence the prevarications of Abraham, the irritability of 
Moses, the petulance of Job, and the abominable selfishness of 
David. Looking at the New Testament, we find with the loftiest 
and purest exhortations to perfection and holiness, the constant 
recognition of human weakness and deficiency . Jesus bids his followers 
be perfect as their Father in heaven is perfect : but still he bids them 
daily pray that their trespasses may be forgiven them, and always 
acknowledge, when they have tried and done their best, that they 
are un[irofitable servants. Paul always declared that he had not 
yet attained the perfection which he sought : and owned that in 
bim, apart from special grace, there dwelt no good thing. To the end 
of fife, he kept his body under, lest, after having preached to others, 
he should himself become a castaway. He complained of the flesh 
lusting.againstthespirit, as weliasthe spirit against the flesh. Aud 
James frankly acknowledges, that the spirit which is in us lusteth to 
envy. And so, here, we read of sin not having dominion over us, not 
ruling in our bodies, but we are not told that it does not exist, or 
move, within our breasts, although renewed and inhabited by the 
Holy Ghost. 

With this representation the experience of Christians fiilly 
accords. Who amongst us can calmly say that he lives wholly with- 
out sin? Read the biographies of Christians, of men and women 
eminent for piety and sincerity, and you will invariably find them 
deploring the sinfulness which yet works within their hearts. Daily 
ate they harassed by the uprisings of selfish tempers or the workings 
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of sensual appetite. They are never sure that their motive is per- 
fectly simple and pure : and they are always confident that their 
pious actions are marred by manifold defects. 

Yet there are some who profess to live entirely without sin : but 
I apprehend that, on close inspection, these souls will be found to 
be deceiving themselves, or else they are confounding the theory of 
Christian life with its embodiment ; and because they know they 
ought to aim at sinlessness, they presume that they have become 
faultless. Still, it is not for us to judge one another. It cannot be 
denied in the abstract, that by the grace and power of the Gospel, 
it may be possible for a believer to live in the world as unblameable 
and unreproveable as an angel in heaven : nor ought we to main- 
tain, in any sense, that death is indispensable to supplement the 
work of Christ, and to finish that which his blood, in its expiating 
effusion, has left undone. I would leave it an open question, to be 
determined by individual cases rather than by general reasonings, 
whether or not a perfectly sinless state of being can be arrived at 
upon earth. It must suffice for my present purpose to show, that an 
ideal and standard of perfect holiness is set before us in the Gospel: 
and that it is true, in the theory of the Christian state, that he 
who believes in Jesus to the saving of the soul, is both dead and 
buried to sin and then raised up again by the glory of the Father, 
and made alive unto God. It is our business to set that idea always 
before our minds, and to labour hard and continually to embody it, 
as far as possible, in our condition and behaviour. 

And this leads me to notice wherein the true disciple differs 
from the ungodly around him ; or from himself in his former state, 
before conversion. It is not that he is entirely faultless, a model 
and a paragon of holiness. It is not that he is equal, in strength, 
excellence, and integrity of character, to that which he will attain 
to in a future life. It is not that he is already as the angels. But 
he diifers from the ungodly, in this, that he has got a law and a 
power of holiness established in his heart. His understanding is 
enlightened, to see God : and his conscience quickened, so that he 
can discern the presence of evil and shrink from it. His ^ill is 
rectified, and his affections and aims set upon the things which are 
above. Sin may exist, but it does not rule, in him. It is a deposed 
sovereign; a prisoner in chains; a disease got under, and from which 
the threatened patient is rapidly recovering. He loves holiness, for 
its own sake, which the unconverted man never does, however 
much he may, from prudence, or taste, or sense of duty, perform 
right acts, and avoid evil ones. He hates sin as sin, and resists 
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its solicitations. He sets himself to the pursuit of purity and right- 
eousness, as an acquisition supremely desirable. When he falls 
into folly or mistake, he quickly rises again : when he wanders, he 
soon returns to the path of probity and virtue. He cannot be 
content to do wrong, or look complacently upon a career of crime 
against heaven. Beside all which, notwithstanding all drawbacks 
and shortcomings, he does actually make progress, and from year 
to year grows in grace and exhibits a superior meetness for the 
heavenly kingdom. There is, therefore, in him a change of heart ; 
an altered state ; a radically-renewed moral nature ; a transition 
from the kingdom and the service of sin to the service of God. He 
is raised up from the death of sin to the life of righteousness. 
Nevertheless, yea, and on that very account, it is necessary to 
exhort him to * perfect holiness in the fear of the Lord.' 

V. 12. ' Let not sin, therefore, reign in your mortal body, that 
ye should obey it in the lusts thereof.' It is doubtful whether the 
last clause is genuine, but if it be, the lusts spoken of are those of 
the body. Yet we must include those passions of our lower nature 
which are most closely connected with the appetites and cravings 
of the flesh. The body is spoken of as the seat of sin's tyranny, 
because it is through the flesh that sin principally exerts its power 
over us. The word * mortal ' is added to suggest that we shall not 
long be troubled with the body, and that while we have it, it is the 
lowest part of our being, therefore we ought not to succumb to the 
cravings of so transient and debased a thing. 

V. 13. Checking the dominion of sin over our being as a whole, 
we are to restrain its action through our various members. Those 
members, or organs, are only instruments which we can use, or abuse, 
as we like. When we are the slaves of sin, we use them as imple- 
ments of wrong- doing : and committing unrighteousness by theoi 
we fall under the guilt of sin. But now, as alive from the dead, 
we must employ them for God, as instruments of righteousness. 
The word, oTrAa, may be rendered, arms, or weapons. 

V. 14. Here is a gracious promise, to encourage our exertions. 
It is declared that we shall have grace to overcome sin, and throw 
off the yoke of its tyranny. 

V. 15. Yet some might say. True, we are under grace, but that 
is the very reason why we need not care to continue in sin. Again, 
as in the first verse, this suggestion is indignantly repelled. And 
then a new line of argument is entered upon. 

V. 16. We are to consider that we belong, as servants, not 
to him whom we profess to obey, but to him whom we actually 
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obey. Husbai may be in tbe camp of Absalom, but be is David's 
servant. Now, sin and God are opposed to eacb otber : and sin is 
bere personified as if he were a powerful ruler. If, then, you ful- 
fil the behests of sin, you are sin's servant, however much you may 
profess to be a servant of God. And so, if you do the will of God, 
you are his servant, and your obedience is unto righteousness. Tbe 
verse reads strangely, as if we were commanded to obey obe- 
dience : but this last word is used as the antithesis to sin, which is 
disobedience to God. It is as much as to say, here is the principle 
of disobedience, and here is the principle of obedience, and yoa 
must obey, or follow, one or tbe other. 

V. 17. This verse is elliptical in form: but its meaning is obvious. 
God is thanked because these Romans, who once were the slaves of 
sin, are now the servants of God. The latter part of the verse has 
given rise to much critical discussion. It may be rendered, accord- 
ing to the reading in some MSS., '* the form whereunto ye were 
delivered : '* and indeed, this seems to be the correct rendering. So 
taken, many commentators dwell on the word, iwov, with over 
much emphasis. They hold it to signify a mould or pattern, into 
which molten metal is poured : and so they get from the entire 
phrase a very forcible and suggestive image, beautiful in itself, and 
capable of profitable exposition. But, notwithstanding all this, I 
feel compelled to adopt the more common meaning of the word. 
Nowhere else in the New Testament is it used to denote a mould 
or pattern : and, indeed, this is altogether too limited and technical 
a meaning to be the correct one here. Our common translation 
expresses the sense very correctly. In another text also, we read 
of the ** form of sound words," where a word of the same root is 
used as in the verse before us. See 1 Tim. L X3. And here we 
cannot think of a mould used in foundries. 

V. 18. The idea is that we have changed masters, and so are 
free from the service of our old ruler. 

V. 19. The phrases, 'iniquity unto iniquity,' and * righteousness 
unto holiness,' may be understood intensively, so as to denote simply 
that one sin leads to another, and one act of righteousness leads on 
to another. But, perhaps, it is better to take the latter words, 
' iniquity ' and * holiness,' to express the effect produced by sin 
and righteousness respectively. An act of iniquity leads to iniquity 
as a deeper power of evil in the soul ; and an act of righteousness 
leads to holiness as a higher state of sanctity and a more confirmed 
habit of goodness in the soul. 

V. 20. These Roman disciples are bidden to contemplate their 
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former life of sin : when they were, in their position and mode 
of action, not of course in regard to real moral obligation, free from 
the yoke of righteoasness. 

V. 21. We cannot but think of the description of the heathen 
world, as given in the first chapter of this epistle. Even such were 
these disciples once ; but now they are utterly ashamed of their 
vices and abominations then. What fruit of their conduct did they 
reap ? Nothing but death, spiritual and temporal ; the destruc- 
tion of their inner sanctity and happiness, probably the shortening 
of their days by vicious excesses, and certainly the treasuring 
up of future wrath, where they would have been called to endure 
the bitter pains of eternal death. 

V. 22. But now, set free from the bondage of sin, and obeying 
righteousness, they realize a present result and reward of their 
obedience, in the advancing holiness of their nature, while they look 
forward to eternal blessedness in the life to come, as the final issue 
of all their obedience and service of God. 

For the sake of these things, therefore ; in view of what they are 
and of what they were, of what they might have been, and of what 
they will be ; looking at the past and at the future, considering the 
deep principle that they belong to God and not to sin, let them 
strive after holiness, and not suffer sin to reign in their mortal bodies, 
to obey it in the lusts thereof, 

In further enforcement of this exhortation, it may be well for 
tts to compare together these two services, in regard to two or 
three particulars, suggested in this passage. , 

I. Consider the fact that these two services exist ; and that 
every human being is living either in the one service or the other. 

Here is a sinner ; who obeys sin, in one form or another. As 
such, he is its servant, or slave. He is not a free man ; he is not 
his own master. Jesus taught the same doctrine, when he said 
to tha Jews, * whosoever committeth sin, is the servant of sin.' 
(John viii. 34) He may render it a willing service ; or it may 
be an unwilling one, but, whether this or that, every one who 
transgresses God's law, is the slave of sin. What a master is here ! 
Ttiink of it, ye who live in sin. You may regard sin as a law in 
your members, as an impulse or passion of your soul, but either way, 
is it not awful to be its slave 1 Or, perhaps, you will think of 
sin as closely connected with Satan, the father of it ; and then to 
be under its dominion is virtually to be under his rule and sway. 
What must be the state of the souls over whom Satan reigns ? He 
rules in the hearts of the children of disobedience. He leads 
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them captive at his will. He has them in his power ; and if at first 
he does not suffer his chains to he felt, it is only to hind them the 
firmer, and make them the heavier afterwards. Perhaps, they 
do not tealize for awhile the bondage of their condition. But 
think you not they will one day discover what dupes they 
have been, and strive in vain to escape from the thraldom 
under which they groan ? Was not Cain the slave of sin, 
when he slew his brother Abel ; or Pharaoh, when he would not 
let the children of Israel go ? Then there are Absalom, Ahab, 
Hazael, and Jezebel, of whom we read in the Old Testament ; 
all of whom were the slaves of sin, and yielded up their members as 
instruments of unrighteousness. In the New Testament, we find 
Judas Iscariot, into whom Satan entered, and led him to deny his 
Lord ; and Ananias and Sapphira, who lied unto the Holy Ghost, 
and perished in their prevarication. Let these suffice as illustrations 
of the bondage of sin ; and you will soon, after contemplating 
them, find a thousand similar instances around you now. Or, 
perhaps, some here present are the slaves of sin. The drunkard 
is the slave of sin, and yields up his whole body to its dominion. 
The liar is the slave of sin, and uses his tongue as an instru- 
ment of unrighteousness ; and so the thief and the murderer, with 
their hands and their feet. The covetous and the proud use 
their eyes as weapons of wickedness ; and the lascivious and unclean, 
who make themselves one with harlots, subject their whole body 
as willing thralls of sin ; and are as truly slaves, even the slaves 
of the devil, as if they were galley slaves chained to an oar, or 
criminals labouring at the tread-mill. So real, so dreadful, is the 
bondage of sin. 

And, on the other hand, there is a great reality in the service 
of God, when all our members are given up to his control, and 
used to his glory. Being alive from the dead, we consecrate our 
whole being to Him, and therefore we take the various members 
of our complex organism, that we may employ them in his service, 
and according to the behests of his righteous will. We use the 
eye fur his glory, as with it we gaze upon the works of his hands 
with rapture, or in its beamings we express the love and gentleness 
with which he fills our breasts. The hands we use for him, when 
we work the work which he has given us to do with fidelity and 
cheerful zeal ; or when we dispense with them the benefactions of 
Christian charity to the poor and needy in the name of Jesus. 
We use the feet for him, when we go on his errands and make 
haste to relieve the needy or rescue the endangered. The lips 
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and tongue we use for him, when therewith we bless his name, or 
testify of his goodness, or make known his will to our fellows 
round about. Whether we eat or drink, it is to his glory ; and 
whether we marry or give in marriage, it is according to his will, 
who hath declared that * marriage is honourable in all, and the bed 
undefiled.' There is, accordingly, a real and effective way, in 
which we can serve God, and this we do, when we yield up our 
members and faculties, whether bodily or mental, as instruments 
of righteousness unto holinesb. 
II. Compare these two services in regard to their intrinsic 

DIGNITY AND WORTH. 

Having looked at their nature and reality, we shall now behold 
their character. If we obey sin, it is in the lusts of the body ; 
we become enslaved to our lower and animal nature, which is 
derogatory to our spiritual being, and tends to sink and prostrate 
U3 in the scale of existence. On the contrary, by becoming the 
servants of God, we are made partakers of his grace, and that 
gives us a victory over the body, emancipates us from the thraldom 
of the flesh, and so gives expansion and liberty to the immortal 
s|)irit. As the flesh is weakened, the spirit is strengthened ; as 
our lower faculties are subdued and kept under, our higher and 
nobler endowments acquire fresh energy, and our whole nature 
rises in the scale of existence and happiness. We will not obey 
sin, because we are not under law, but under grace. To be 
under law, is to have to obey law perfectly, as the sole ground of 
our acceptance with God ; but, inasmuch as we are all transgressors 
of the law, to continue under law would be equivalent to weighing 
us down unceasingly under a load of guilt and disability, whereby 
the soul would be utterly crushed and sin triumph over it. But 
now, we are under grace, and not under law. We are, indeed, 
still bound to keep God's commandments ; but it is with a conscience 
relieved from the burden of guilt, and without the feeling that a 
perfect obedience is required of us as the sole ground of our tiual safety 
and acceptance. Besides, to be under law, would be to depend 
entirely on ourselves for success ; but to be under grace, is to 
derive continual help from God. To be under law would be to 
forfeit all our happiness the moment we sinned ; but to be under 
grace is to be restored again after ten thousand slips and relapses, 
if only we retain sincerity of purpose, and ever look to Jesus and 
to his precious blood for reconciliation with God. How superior in 
dignity and happiness is the service of God to that of sin. In the 
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one, we were slaves of the flesh ; in the other, we can obey the 
behests and follow the aspirations of the immortal spirit which is 
in us. In the one, we should be cramped and crashed under 
the bondage of law ; while in the other we are cheered, relieved, 
and helped by the grace of God. He heals our maladies, forgives 
our sins; he upholds us by his free Spirit. Well may we there- 
fore say, 

* Lord, in the Btrength of grace, 
With a glad heart and free, 
Myself, my residue of days, 
I consecrate to thee.' 

Thy ransomed servant, I 

Restore to thee thine own ; 
And from this moment live or die 

To serve my God alone.' 

As * alive firom the dead,' we can do this hopefully, gratefully, 
and with power derived from on high. 

III. Compare them in their continuance and progress. We 
are here taught that to obey sin, is to be led further on in sin ; the 
punishment of iniquity consists, in part, of the necessity of going on 
in it, of plunging deeper and further into it continually. Truly, the 
way of transgressors is hard. The cords of evil are first as thin as 
a spider's web ; hut in time they are as thick as a cable. At first 
the ice is frail and flimsy, so that a pebble thrown by an infant 
would break it ; but after awhile, it is thick enough to bear a 
wagon driven across it. When the wicked man wakes up to this 
conviction, it seems to be the most horrible feature of his condition. 
To think that he must still sin on, and that his obedience to un- 
righteousness tends still further unto unrighteousness ; this makes 
his shame most poignant, his sense of bondage intolerable, his 
despair confirmed. His path is like a descent into a black and 
horrible abyss, wherein every step lets him down lower, plunges 
him into more frightful miseries, and removes him farther from the 
cheerful light of day. It is like crossing a morass, where first his 
foot is covered with the water, and then his whole body gradually 
sinks. Or he is as one who has been seized with some foul and 
leprous disease, which rapidly spreads over the entire frame, and 
exhibits a more terrible vehemence in more appalling symptoms, 
hour by hour. This is the fruit of sin ; the fruit which ye once 
were reaping from the courses and practices whereof ye are now 
ashamed. 
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thank God, if now ye have obeyed the form of sound doctrine 
which has been delivered to yoo. If so, the contrary statement 
is true of you. Obeying righteousness, you have your fruit unto 
holiness. The reward of doing God's will once, is the power and 
the disposition to do it again. And thus your holiness intensifies 
and increases with every act of righteousness in the path of obedi- 
ence upon which you have entered ; that path shines more and 
more unto the perfect day. Unlike the sinner, you are coming up 
out of the horrible pit and miry clay, and at every step you find it 
easier to climb ; and, lo, the blessed sunshine of the upper air 
waxes warmer and brighter about you every moment What at 
first was difilcult becomes easy ; the force of temptation diminishes, 
the power of sin in your members is destroyed, until you are made 
wholly free, and have clean escaped from the pollution which was 
in the world. Happy, then, is the Christian who thus grows in 
grace, who daily receives more power from God to employ his 
members and faculties in the cause of righteousness, with increasing 
facility and success. The fruit of his goodness is unto holiness, 
and the end everlasting life. This suggests another point of 
contrast. 

IV. Look at their respective issues. The end of the things 
which belong to the service of sin is death ; but the end of God's 
service is life. This contrast is brought out more fully in the 
twenty-third verse ; and we must, therefore, reserve for the present 
our exposition of it. Meanwhile, it is enough to suggest that sin 
loads to death, temporal , spiritual, and eternal — the first death and 
the second death ; whereas righteousness issues in life, spiritual, 
heavenly, and everlasting. In that life will be eventually included 
the deliverance of the body from corruption ; and in our glorified 
and complete humanity we may hope to dwell for ever with the 
Lord. 

What reasons have we here to turn transgressors from the error 
of their ways ! Sinner, see your true state — the vile and degrading 
bondage in which you are living. Consider who your master is, 
and how oppressive is his yoke. Think how that yoke becomes 
increasingly burdensome every day that you wear it, and that 
ere long it will result in your being thrust down into the pit 
of hell, there to be the hapless and hopeless victim of the wicked 
one for ever. Will you not at once seek deliverance, and cry 
for help 1 Behold, Jesus is at hand to make you free. He is 
anointed and appointed for this work. He proclaims liberty to 
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the captives, and the opeaing of the prison doors to them that 
are hound. 

And ye who believe^ he encouraged to serve God more faithfully. 
Seek more grace to help you, in order tliat your whole soul may be 
filled with holiness, all your members and faculties be used for God, 
and every hour and moment of your happy existence spent in right- 
eousness and peace. Abide in Christ, so shall you bring forth 
much fruit, the Father shall be glorified in you, and your fruit 
shall remain. 



XXVL 



Sin Hnb its Magts. 



* For the wages of lin is death.' Box. tL 28 (It/ eimui.) 



Aiii. workmen expect wages. They look for some trait and 
reward of their toil. Now sin is compared, in this chapter, to a 
tyrant or master, to whom the sinner has surrendered himself 
in willing obedience. Like other masters. Sin gi?es his workmen 
wages. You ask, what? Grimly, yet solemnly, it is said that 
' the wages of sin is death.' The figure is not materially altered 
if, with some, we think of sin as a military lord, and of trans- 
gressors as his soldiers, drilled and implicitly obedient. If so, 
the term ' wages ' denotes all the pay of an ancient soldier, in- 
cluding both money and rations. 

But, without insisting on the implied metaphor, we may be 
content with the grave and profound assertion of the text, that the 
proper and natural fruit of sin is death. This statement is very 
appropriately introduced into this part of the Apostle's argument. 
He is contending for the need of holiness among Christian 
believers. He reasons with them on the ground of their spiritual 
participation in the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Hereby 
they are advanced to a new condition of life, which must also be 
one of righteousness and obedience to God ; because if not, if they 
may still live in sin, that sin will replunge them into darkness and 
death, for ' the wages of sin is death.' With sin, therefore, those 
who are alive in Christ can have nothing to do. 
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In developing this doctrine, we shall have to notice these three 
words, m, wages^ death. We must consider what sin is, what its 
consequences are, and the connection between the two, implied in 
the word ' wages.* 

I. Sin. Sin, and its deriyatiTe, sinner, are words of awful im- 
port, though too often used lightly and carelessly, and even jocularly. 
Bightly to understand them, demands thought and studious atten- 
tion. Let us then ask what people mean, or should mean, when 
they call themselves sinners, and pray for deliverance from 
sin. And may the Holy Ghost, whose ftinction it is to convince 
the world of sin, lead us into truth concerning this momentous 
subject. In 1 John iiL 4, we read, ' Whosoever committeth sin, 
transgresseth also the law ; for sin is the transgression of the law.' 
The word thus translated is simply 17 avofjJa^ from a and vo/jtos. 
Tins means lawlessness, or contrariety to the law ; that which is 
not conformed to God's law is sin. The fundamental idea of sin, 
is deviation from the law, as a standard of excellence or as a rule 
of conduct. Now, the law supposes a lawgiver, of whose will it is 
the authoritative expression. That lawgiver is God, who made us, 
and who made all living creatures. The idea of sin, implies also 
the possibility of God's law being disobeyed, which is anotber way 
of saying that this law has to do with creatures who possess a moral 
nature, and who are moral agents, more or less free. That such 
beings are rightfully subject to the will and command of God, who 
made them, must be taken for granted as a self-evident truth. 
Well; then, we have to think of them as failing, from one cause or 
another, to do God's will. They come short of his requirements 
toward them ; they are seen to be quite different, in moral regards, 
from what he would have them to be. And this lack of congruity 
or agreement with his law, is sin. 

Now, sin is set forth in Scripture under three aspects ; as a 
principle or law of action ; as an act or series of acts, called trans- 
gressions ; and as a state, or abiding condition^ of man's spiritual 
nature. 

1. Let us look at it as dk principle, or law, called by Paul in chap- 
ter viiL 2., of this epistle, * the law of sin and death,' as distinguished 
from • the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus.' Accepting the 
definition already given, we see that sin is, in its most fundamental 
idea and nature, the rejection of God's authority, the refusal to let 
him reign over us. But to reject God's authority, whether or not 
we place ourselves under subjection to another lord, is to erect and 
set up our own will in opposition to the will of God. This self- 
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assertion, this sblf-will, this determination to rule only over our- 
selves, and not suffer God to rule over us, is the very essence and 
first prineiple of sin. Now see what such autonomy involves. 
Plainly, it involves the hasest ingratitude, for who can deny that 
we owe all our powers and happiness, and our very heing to God ? 
It is also an imputation upon God's character ; and virtually says 
that he is unworthy to govern us, that his will is unjust, his law 
unkind. It is, therefore, distinctly rebellion against him, treason 
and disloyalty against his kingdom. Further, in setting up our 
will in place of God's will, we do virtually usurp his place, and 
so we see sin to he, in its very essence, idolatry and self-deifi- 
cation. 

Let us next ask, why any creature seeks to throw off God's authority 
and govern himself. It must be for some object of self-yratifica' 
tion, for the sake of some pleasure or indulgence incompatible with 
obedience to God. Now, God's law, as intended equally for the 
good of all his creatures, and as the acknowledged expression of 
his love and kindness toward them, is essentially and thoroughly, a 
law of benevolence. It seeks the greatest good of the whole commu* 
nity of moral creatures; and therefore, to set it at nought for the 
sake of private and personal indulgence, is to violate the principle 
of benevolence, and to act selfishly. And thus we arrive at another 
general aspect of sin. We have to regard it as selfishness, as well 
as self-will. All sin is, in its deepest principle selfishness, just as 
it is, in its deepest principle, self-will. 

You will easily understand how selfishness, or a regard to self- 
gratification, irrespective of the common good of all God's creatures 
as a whole, may assume a great variety of forms. Many men have 
as many different ways of enjoying themselves, yet all may be 
equally selfish at heart. Some are sensual, their god is their body, 
and they glory in their shame. Some are covetous^ others ambitious^ 
and not a few are fired with the intellectual passion for fame. In 
a worldly point of view, the ambitious may be more honourable 
than the covetous, and the covetous may be less contemptible than 
the sensual, but are they not all alike selfish, and sinful, and 
obnoxious to God ? 

In like manner, sin must needs show itself under the form of 
pride SLud self preference, as each one seeks his own ; of passion and 
anger, when the self-seeker is thwarted in his schemes j of hatred, 
and envy, and all uncharitableness, when he sees others more 
successful than himself ; or of wilful error, when it is found con- 
venient not to know the truth, or when the half-awakened 
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conscience is set apon yaxious shifts and expedients of self- 
extenuation. 

. This development of sin in its essential principle, leads as to the 
second aspect under which we find it exhibited in Scripture. 
• 2, Sin^ in its acts. Acts of sin are sometimes called sins, 
sometimes transgressions, sometimes iniquities, and sometimes 
ungodly or wicked deeds. Now, the law, though in spirit and 
principle always one, has nevertheless many particular precepts : 
and accordingly, it may be outraged and set at naught by the 
yiolation of any of those precepts. We have in the Old Testament 
ten commandments, but these are not all that the law comprises, 
unless, indeed, yon give to each of them a far wider range of 
application and meaning than its language would ordinarily import. 
The commandment is very broad, applying to the whole of both 
our inner and our outer man. In every volition, movement, and 
activity of our life and being, we may be keepers or breakers of the 
law. All unrighteousness is sin : all untruthfulness, all impurity, 
all unkindness, is sin. There are sins of act and deed^ innumerable 
in kind and degree : sins of speech and word ; sins of deportment 
and manner ; sins of looks and glances of the eye ; sins of motive^ 
desire, imagination^ thought, as we read of the world before the 
flood, ' And God saw that the wickedness of man was great in the 
earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was 
only evil continually.' Nay, there are even sins of negation and 
omission, refusals to do well, and wilful deficiencies in pretended or 
attempted obedience. All these are the outgrowth and manifesta- 
tion of that self-will and selfishness, in which sin essentially consists. 
3. Sin is also spoken of as a state, or settled condition of the 
soul. Hence, we read of men being ' born in sin,' and remaining 
' dead in trespasses and sins.' Such is the. condition of us all by 
nature and birth. Before we commit any acts of sin, and as the 
primal source of all we do commit, and before we understand or 
accept the principle of sin as the governing law of our life, we have 
a sinful nature. There is an element of weakness and self-will, 
and disaffection towards God, a bias to go wrong and to do wrong, 
innate in every one of us from earliest infancy. This state of mind 
may be confirmed and matured by subsequent years of sinful 
conduct : and then we see illustrated the saying of our Lord con- 
.cerning trees which are radically corrupt and bad, and which cannot 
therefore, if they bring forth firuit at all, bring forth other than bad 
fruit. The thoroughly sinful soul may be said to live in sin always. 
Sin is its element and vital air. It lives without God» apart firom 
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all holy impulses and sympathies, and therefore, everything which 
it thinks, says, or does, is only evil continually. This is what we 
mean by the depravity and corruption of the human heart, which is 
deceitful above all things and desperately wicked. In the Bible 
this state is likened to various maladies and diseases, especially to 
blindness and leprosy. When the eyes are closed in blindness thc^ 
whole body is full of darkness ; and when there is leprosy in the 
system all the blood is tainted by it, and no one can tell in which 
organ or part its virulence will first display itself. Such is sin, 
considered as a state, subduing and defiling the entire moral nature 
of a man. 

IL Death. * The wages of sin is death.' Our first idea of 
death is bodily decay and dissolution ; and doubtless this infliction 
upon human nature has been the fruit of sin. But still, though 
saved from sin, we are not delivered from the pains of dying; 
nevertheless, the sting and terror of death pass away from the 
Christian. Yet, as he has to die, even as others, we are led to 
think of death under some other aspects, and these we find pre- 
dominant in the conception of death, as set forth throughout' 
this chapter. We must contemplate it as a spiritual, and an 
eternal consequence of sin. It is of the soul, rather than of the 
body, that we speak when we say that * the wages of sin is death,' 
' the soul that sinneth, it shall die.' 

1. Spiritual death. The soul is said to be dead, not when 
it is annihilated, but when it is destitute of holiness and happiness; 
of the disposition to do well, and of the power to enjoy God. The 
seat of such death is not our intellectual but our moral nature. It 
is a kind of death which admits of degrees ; and the doctrine of 
our text is, that sin produces sin, and as it originates in a state of 
moral deadliness or death, it goes on to deepen that state, to 
confirm it, and render it more fatal and hopeless. This is the law 
of progression, in relation to moral evil ; that the more it prevails, 
the more it grows, and the commission of one sin inevitably paves 
the way for the perpetration of many more. A novice and a tyro 
in evil may shrink from many vices, in which he will hereafter, as 
an inveterate transgressor, delight and revel. Thus, though we 
are by nature depraved and carnally inclined, there are suscepti- 
bilities and yearnings after that which is good, still to be found in 
our hearts. Because these are there, our recovery and salvation 
are rendered possible ; but it is the accursed effect of continuance in 
sin, to deaden and harden those tendencies and sensibilities untU 
they become utterly destroyed ; and the final stage is reached, when 
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the conscience is seared as with a hot iron, and the indomitable 
rebel against God is equally unmoved by his judgments and by his 
mercies. At such a pitch of thorough and desperate callousness, 
every unconverted sod must eventually arrive, either in this world 
or in the next ; and even here he may so approximate to it as to be 
proof against every appeal, and resolutely bent on his own eternal 
destruction. Gome, then, and mourn 6ver a soul that is utterly 
dead. See there, what fine and godlike faculties are extinguished, 
what noble powers are dwarfed or incurably perverted. The an- 
derstanding is dark, the perception of Divine realities destroyed. 
The beauty of holiness is no longer discerned, and all desire for its 
acquisition is irretrievably gone. Here are no cherished thoughts 
of God, no affections directed towards him, no conscious and happy 
dependence upon him. To this insensate nature it is the same as 
if there were no God, no Saviour, no heaven. It has lost its 
sympathy with the pure, and just, and beautiful, and true : it is no 
longer the subject of enlightened self-respect, or of high, immortal 
aspirations. It is unable to will that which is good or to do it : its 
sole and whole delight is in evil, and only wickedness can it now 
commit for ever. It can neither praise God, nor pray to him. It 
is cut off from him, and no longer receives grace and help from his 
Spirit. Hence, it is low sunk in base lusts and worldly desires. It 
i3 Satan's bondsman, devoid of peace, deprived of liberty, reserved 
in chains of darkness, from which it cannot escape, unto the day of 
wrath hastening to overtake it. It is dead to real bliss, dead to 
genuine love, dead to exalted aspiration and hope. Such is the 
state, to which sin finally reduces every soul which is surrendered to 
its terrible domination. Finally, did I say ? No, only so far as 
may be witnessed in the present life, but hereafter we see this 
state aggravated by far greater horrors and accompanied by inde- 
scribable miseries. This leads us to speak of 

2. Eternal death, as the fruit of sin. Man is a creature destined 
to immortality. As an intellectual and sentient being, he will never 
cease to live, though that life may, morally regarded, be only an 
unending death. Let us suppose a man, whose soul is dead through 
sin. removed, by bodily dissolution, out of this world into the next, 
and what shall we behold concerning him ? We see him plunged into 
the bitterness and the darkness of the second death. His case is a 
million-fold more terrible than it was before. For, first, it is 
confirmed unalterably for ever. Though countless ages roll over 
his head, he that is unholy must be unholy still ; he that is filthy 
must be filthy still Never, throughout eternity, will he be able to 
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recover himself, and regain a state of ionoconce, and moral health 
and life. His mind must be always dark, his conscience always 
defiled, his heart always distracted and wretched. Never more can 
he love God or delight in him ; never more keep his command- 
ments and honour his law. As he has died in sin, he must remain 
in sin, infected and ruined by it, world without end. 

Besides, he is still the subject of the law of progress and develop- 
ment, as originally stamped upon his intellectual nature. And, 
therefore, as the ages of his immortality advance, each will leave 
him worse than it found him, more dark, more wretched, more 
desperately wicked, and more fearfully unhappy. 

Once more, this development of evil in his nature will be incal- 
culably accelerated and aggravated by the circumstances of his 
position in eternity. These may be described as the absence of 
everything which he had enjoyed on earth, and which had helped 
either to restrain the malignity of his disposition, or to relieve the 
wretchedness of his feelings. Here he could forget that he was a 
sinner, and often snatch such pleasures as made him insensible to 
his spiritual needs. But not so in hell. There, he can obtain no 
gratifications, regale himself with no delights. He can neither eat 
Bor drink, he can neither ride nor walk ; he can look on no beau- 
tiful scenery, recline on no luxurious couches, engage in no exciting 
business, and hoard up no engrossing gains. He can neither sleep 
to forget his misery ; nor excite himself with dissipation to drown 
the upbraidings of conscience. He can have no books to read, no 
friends to converse with, no charms of house and home wherewith 
to gratify the finer feelings of his heart. Imagine all these ameni- 
ties and pleasures absent and forfeited for ever ; and then say 
how keen must be his remorse, how frenzied his rage, how exaspe- 
rated his enmity against God, how tormenting his unsatisfied 
longings, how crushing and fearful the anguish of his eternal 
despair. 

But I have not done yet ; in this second death we have to 
include the positive infliction of punishment, as a token of God's 
anger at sin. Not merely is the wretched soul deprived of all the 
delights and possessions of earth, but there are laid upon it many 
stripes^ judicially, as the expression of Divine wrath. There is a 
cup of woe mingling in God's hand, which the wicked will be 
compelled to drink even to its dregs. Sometimes this is spoken 
of in Scripture as a storm of hailstones and fire, a horrible tempest. 
The blessed Saviour compares it to the Jewish valley of Hinnom, 
where the worm of corruption never died, and the fire of destruction 
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was never qaenched. He also speaks of it as outer darkness, where 
is weeping and gnashing of teeth. I wish not to harrow your 
feelings by these references: but merely to convince you from 
God's Word, that somewhere or other, somehow or other, the 
ansaved among men will be the subjects of terrible punishments, 
world without end, as the merited chastisement of their ungodliness 
and crimes. 

Thus, spiritually and eternally, is death the wages of siu. 

III. Wages. This word denotes a relation of equity and justice 
between sin and death. The sinner earns death as his rightful 
recompense : and a holy God will most certainly inflict it upon him. 

This connection will appear on consideration, both as a natural^ 
and as & judicial result of sin. 

1. Naturally, You have only to study the human mind, its 
laws of association and of working, to be convinced that sin, when 
it is finished, must bring forth death. The law of imagination 
ensures it, the law of memory ensures it, the law of conscience en- 
sures it, the law of the affections and passions ensures it ; these all 
render it inevitable that, unless checked by Divine grace, evil-doers 
and seducers must wax worse and worse. They render it inevitable 
that there can be no peace to the wicked in eternity, and that their 
wickedness and misery must go on increasing and raging more and 
more, so long * as life, or thought, or being, lasts, or immortality 
endures.' For what is there to prevent it ? 

2. Judicially t the argument is equally valid. The wicked are 
turned into hell by a just and holy God ; and the same reasons 
which send them there, must avail to keep them there for ever. 
They have no power to make themselves pure and good, and being 
immortally evil, they must be immortally shut out from heaven and 
peace. If it be said that God may restore them in some unknown 
manner, we ask, why should he, seeing that they have had space 
for repentance, and now their condemnation is just? Do you reply 
he may annihilate them, I answer, we have no intimation in his 
word that he will do so. The last resource of the caviller is to 
urge the immense disproportion between sin and its punishment. 
The alleged disproportion we dispute. Certainly God cannot be un- 
just, or lay upon the wicked more of these terrible * wages ' than 
they individually deserve. But who shall determine the full and 
adequate deserts of sin ? !Not we, surely, who are guilty of its 
commission. Human laws inflict death, or long transportation, for 
crimes which it takes but a few minutes to commit ; but do yon 
allow the culprit who is condemned, to decide on the proportion be- 
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tween bis delinqaency and his punishment ? Yet might he be 
entrusted with that task far more reasonably than we with the 
much more difficult problem of Divine punishment for sin. Can 
you rightly appreciate the majesty of him against whom sin is com- 
mitted? Can you fathom his goodness, and measure his perfections ? 
Can you estimate his claims upon the homage and love of his creatures? 
If you cannot, it is vain for you to attempt to settle the question 
at issue. You cannot calculate the heinousness and enormity of 
the least sin against heaven, and therefore you cannot decide upon 
the penalty which it should entail. Besides, meditate on the 
excellence of the law which is infringed by sin ; and remember . 
that it is holy, just, and good. Think of the insignificant and mean 
position of him who thus dares to insult and defy the most High God ; 
think of what has been done for his salvation ; and consider the 
fact that he has had opportunity and urgent inducement to make 
his peace with God, but has refused to do so. Or, picture, if you 
can, the effect of sin upon Gt)d*s moral creation generally regarded* 
and the immense mischief which must accrue to both angels and 
men, if iniquity were passed over with impunity, and the authority 
of the law failed to be vindicated. Surely, as you reflect upon 
such topics as these, your views of sin's deserts will be enlarged, 
and your sense of sin's exceeding criminality deepened. You may 
come in time to acknowledge, even in this world, how justly, how 
heavily, how inevitably, the wages of sin must be everlasting 
death. 

Ah I it is impossible to exaggerate, in our descriptions, the 
heinonsness, and ugliness, and ill deserts, of transgression against 
Grod. The frightful picture given by Milton of Death, and his 
mother Sin, cannot be regarded as over-drawn. Sin is likened to 
a woman fair in face, but in the body like a serpent, 

' — ^fonl in many a icaly fold, 
yolnminons and Tast, a serpent armed 
With mortal sdng : about her middle round 
A cry of hell-hounds, never ceasing, barked 
With wild Cerbereaa mouths, full wide, and rung 
A hideous peal : yet> when they list, would creep. 
If aught disturbed their noise, into her womb. 
And kennel there, yet still they barked and howled. 
Within unseen.' 

Her ' hideous ofEspring,' is thus depicted. 

' The other shape. 
If AMpe it might be eaUed that shape had none. 
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Distinguishable in member, joint, or limbi— 

Or substance might be called that shadow seemed* 

For each seemed either ; black it stood as night, 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell. 

And shook a dreadful dart What seemed his head 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on.' 

And as 

'the monster moving onward, came. 
With horrid strides, hell trembled as he strode/ 

There are two plain inferences from this whole discussion. 

1. That Christians should not live in sin, but utterly bate and 
discard it, in thought, word, and deed, and earnestly strive to 
perfect holiness in die fear of the Lord. They have done with it 
as a state ; let them bare done with with it as a law, and, in its 
individual acts. 

2. Here is a message of warning to the ungodly. See, sinful 
man or woman, for what wages you are working : partly are those 
wages being paid to you now, but still more, even immense arrears, 
are being treasured up for you in the future. You think you are 
working for pleasure, but lo, it is for death. You think it is for 
gold, but lo, it is for death. You think it is for honour, but lo, it 
is for death. Are you prepared to die for evermore? Who 
among us shall dwell with the devouring fire ? Who among us 
shall dwell with everlasting burnings % Who ? Shall it be I, or 
you^ or YOU. * I am dying,' cried a poor cabman, ' send for some 
one to pray for me.' He had been thrown from the box, and 
conveyed, fatally injured, to the hospital. * I've been a wicked 
man,' he said, * oh I that I had lived a different life ; oh ! that I 
had sought for mercy when in health, it is (oo late now,* When the 
minister came, he had only strength to gasp out, * / have had no 
Sundays* and so he expired. Brethren, you have your Sundays, 
let not the world, or the devil, rob you of their benefits. What 
will you give in exchange for your soul 1 or, rather what are you 
giving it in exchange for ? If it were for a world full of gold, if 
it were for this solid earth converted into gold, if it were for tbe 
whole solar system turned into gold, or for the distant and nebulous 
skies filled with such worlds of gold, nothing but gold, pure, 
unalloyed, still you would be a fool to give your soul for idl this 
incalculable treasure, for * what shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul ? ' 
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'But the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.'— RoiC 
Ti. 23. {Last Clause.) 



Let as remember that the great argament of this chapter relates 
to the need of holiness, which is real and practical conformity with 
the whole will and law of God, in Christian belieyers. The 
necessity for this is based upon the entirely new position, spiritually 
regarded, in which they are placed by their vital union with Christ. 
Tiiey are thereby delivered from death, and made partakers of life. 
Now, sin necessarily connects itself with death, and therefore the 
children of God, who are risen with Christ, can no longer continue 
therein. [Besides, personal holiness is essential to the inward life, 
and behold, it is this life which they have received from God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, as sinners saved by grace and 
justified through faith. 

* What shall we say then ? shall we continue in sin that grace 
may abound ? God forbid. How shall we, that are dead to sin» 
live any longer therein ? . . . . For the wages of sin is death ; but 
the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.' 

Observe in this verse a threefold antithesis. In the iirst clause, 
we have sin, death, and the conuection between them, described as 
wages. In the becond clause, instead of our sin, we have ChrisCs 
work ; instead of death, eternal life ; and instead of wages, God's 
own free gift. On this second class of ideas, we shall find it 
profitable to bestow our most earnest and prayerful consideration. 

I have read somewhere of an eagle that was seen swooping 
excitedly over a broad field of ice. At length, suddenly she 
pounced down upon a carcase, which she seized for a prey. But 
as she lingered, and feasted upon it, the frost continued to do its 
work, so that when the night came on, and the eagle assayed to 
rise and % away, she found herself unable to do so, for her talons 
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and her win^ were fast cemented to the frozen mass like solid rock. 
And thus she easily fell into the hands of her destroyers. 0, may 
not such a fate hefall any of us, if we should suffer ourselves too 
absorbedly to dwell upon any pleasure, with which we seek to 
regale ourselves on the frozen plains of earth ? Let us learn to 
loosen our wings betimes, and be ready, when the gloaming of the 
shades of death shall steal around us, to 

' Clap our glad wiDgs, and tower away. 
And mingle with the blaze of day.' 

To this end, it is well for us to meditate frequently upon the glory 
which is to be revealed in us : and to cherish those affections and 
desires which most harmonize with it. Behold, then, the prospect 
which is opened out to us in the text, ' the gift of God is eternal 
life through Jesus Christ our Lord.' 

First, let us consider God's great gift : secondly, its character 
as a gift : and THiBDLY,the medium of its bestow ment, Jesus Christ, 

1. The GIFT : ' eternal life.' There are two factors in this 
calculation. We shall have to consider what is meant by ' life : ' 
and then what is implied in the epithet, ' eternal,* here applied to it. 

1. Lije, Life, eternal life, and life everlasting, are very frequent 
designations of the salvation of the (rospel. Jesus speaks of himself 
as the life, as giving life to the world, as giving eternal life to his 
sheep, and as being sent of God to this end, that men might not 
perish but have everlasting life. Especially, in John xvii., he 
exclaims, ' Father, the hour is come, glorify thy Son, that thy Son 
may glorify thee : as thou hast given him power over all flesh, that 
he should give eternal life to as maoy as thou hast given him. 
And this is life eternal, that they might know thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.' (v. 1, 2.) In other 
places we read of those who have life in Christ, and of those who 
have it not. From all which passages we gather that life is not 
the same thing as mere existence, just as death is something 
different from annihilation, or the utter destruction of man's being. 
Life and death are names which denote states of being: and in the 
present discussion we have to do, not so much with the body as 
iwith the soul of a man. That soul is destined to exist for ever : 
but it may exist either in a condition, of death, or in a condition of 
life. It may do so, either in this world, or in that which is to 
come. Among the sentient and breathing multitudes round about 
us, there are many whose souls are dying or dead within them, and 
there are others whose souls have life, and that life is one .hidden 
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with Christ in God. This life consists essentially of a right state of 
affection and feeling toward God^ the Father of oar spirits, combined 
with a happy consciousness of his love and favour toward us. 
Where this life is, there is accepted innocence before God, freedom 
from guilt, acquittal from condemnation. The once sinful soul is 
pardoned, and is permitted to have access unto God as an approving 
Father and Friend. Then there is in this life a renewed state of 
the affections and will : the law of God is approved, and the love 
of God is established in the heart, as its supreme and governing 
motive. The understanding is enlightened in the things of God, 
the conscience is quickened, and all the passions of the soul are 
rectified and made pure. This state is one of inward health and 
harmony, wherein the noblest powers of the mind are highest in 
authority, and govern and control the rest : so that he who. has 
life is not carnally, but spiritually minded. He is not a slave of 
the senses, a devotee of - the flesh, but he is a free denizen of the 
world of spirits, a citizen in the Jerusalem of God. Hence, this 
life includes honour and happiness, the enjoyment of true pleasure, 
derived from the purest sources of holiness, and love, and fellowship 
with heaven. Then there is also in it a blessed activity of the soul^ 
engaged in the worship and service of Jehovah. It is the delight 
and strength of the whole man to glorify God, and to do his will. 
I have now mentioned four characteristics of spiritual life, accept- 
ance with Grod, inward sanctity, happiness, and activity for God. 
Where these exist, the soul lives, fulfils its proper functions, 
answers the ends of its creation, and realizes its most true and 
noble bliss. We sometimes call this life integrity, which is whole- 
ness or soundness of being : sometimes rectitude, which is erectness 
and strength : and sometimes sanctity, which is separatedness from 
evU and devotedness to God. Of this life it is that the text speaks, 
when it declares, that * the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.' 

2. The epithet, * eternal* This word denotes everlastingness of 
duration : but where this is, there must also be uncorruptedness or 
perfection of nature : and where this perfection relates to a spiritual 
creature like man, there must be included in it incessancy of 
progress, or development. Here, then, are three great thoughts 
Wrapt up in the solemn word * eternal.' 

First, think of the absolute endlessness of eternal life. The life 
we have spoken of is the life of the soul : and as that soul \& 
destined to an immortality of existence, we naturally look for it, 
that this life, once acquired through the power of the Gospel, should 
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belong to it for ever and ever. How can we eyer lose it ? And 
who shall ever take it away from us ? Here we are subject to 
contin/i(encies and trials ; but once conducted over the bridge of 
deaths which connects the present world with the next, we shall be 
safe and secare for ever. No more temptation can assail us, no 
more danger threaten us. We shall never more be brought under 
the power of evil, or come for one moment under the shadow of 
condemnation. 

' There shall we see His face ; 

And never, never sin ; 
There, from the rivers of his grace. 
Drink endless pleasures in.' 

Ponder this word, eternal. Truly, we cannot grasp its tremendous 
import It is high, we cannot attain to it. We cannot comprehend 
its dimensions. We cannot picture it to our minds. We cannot 
scale its summit by any gradual analogies. You are familiar with 
the old illustration, which speaks of a world as large as the earth 
on which we live, composed entirely of sand, of which one little 
grain may be removed at the close of every thousand years : and 
then it is said, that when the last grain shall have been carried off, 
eternity will have only just begun. But wo may even enlarge upon 
this conception. We may suppose this eame globe of sand put 
together again, by an equally tedious process of reconstruction. 
We may suppose this double labour repeated, again and again, as 
often as there were grains of sand in the original ball. Nay, let 
even this number be multiplied by every star in the heavens, every 
drop in the ocean, every leaf in the forest, and every dew-gem upon 
the morning grass, and we may still declare, that after the lapse of 
all those incalculable ages, we shall only just have begun to touch 
the threshold of eternity. Yet, after all, what have we been doing 
in these suppositions ? Little more than heaping words together : 
for our feeble grasp of imagination was outdistanced and outdone 
after the very first step in the attempted illustration. We are 
beaten and baffled, and can only fall back upon the infinite and 
unfathomable word, eternity. God hath given to us ' eternal life.* 

Yet, secondly, this epithet denotes the flawless perfeciion of the 
life to which it is applied. That which is to last for ever must 
have in it no element of discordancy or decay. It must be inviolable, 
inamissible. It cannot be forfeited or impaired. It is complete 
in all its parts: superlative in its character and glory. Is life 
justificaiion f Then, think how complete and absolute this will be 
in heaven. There we shall never need forgiveness : never see a 
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frown, however transient, upon our Father's face. Here, it is far 
otherwise, notwithstanding we are freely forgiven of God. We still 
cannot wholly escape the carse of a broken law. We have many 
mercies and delights, bat ' the trail of the serpent is over them all.' 
We have many imperfections in ourselves, and we also suffer from 
the fftults of others. Often our minds are darkened with a sense 
of God's displeasure, and we find ourselves unable to walk habitu- 
ally in the unclouded light of his countenance. The whole creation 
is subject to vanity, and we, too, groan, being burdened. The 
body is dead because of sin, though the spirit lives because of 
righteousness. Our hearts ache, our temples throb, and we are 
sometimes plunged into such heaviness of soul that we are ready to 
ay, ' My God, why hast thou forsaken me.' But it shall never be 
so in heaven. There we shall find the curse of sin wholly removed, 
its last taint and shadow gone : and 

< Not a cloud shall arise to darken the skies, 
Or hide for a moment our Lord from oar eyes.' 

He will wipe away all tears from off all faces. We shall taste 
none of the bitterness of the fruits of sin : know no sorrow, feel no 
pain, pine with no regrets, and tremble with no fears. There, the 
blest inhabitant never says, * I am sick :' and there the happy bride 
never bemoans the absence of the bridegroom. So certain, constant, 
clear, and uninterrupted is the consciousness which the redeemed 
have, that God is always well pleased with them. 

Is life inward sanctity ? Then think of its perfection in heaven* 
Here sin may not reign in a believer^s heart, but it lurks and moves 
there. In heaven, it shall be entirely and for ever eradicated. 
We shall be spotlessly pure in heart, and upright in character. We 
shall know all the will of our God, and then as fully do it as the 
angels themselves. We shall shine forth in the image of our 
Maker resplendently, and regain the primeval perfection of man in 
paradise. There will be do weakness in our will, no perversity in 
our affections, no defilement in our conscience, and no impurity in 
our imagination : but the flame of pure love will burn eternally in 
our breasts ; and while we are without selfishness or guile, we 
shall evermore rejoice to be known as thoroughly as we know others. 

Is life happiness ? Then think of its perfection in heaven. How 
rapturous, how deep, how unalloyed with sorrow, will be our 
fehcity there ! To kuow that God commends us, and that all holy 
creatures love us : to be approved before our own consciences : to 
be entirely exempt from all envious and evil tempers : to be always 

T 
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actnated by genniDe love to God and to all bk creatures : and to 
know that thus we shall continue preserred by the power of the 
Most High, world without end : — ^most ^ot all this constitute an 
inexhaustible well-spring of exquisite delight and joy ? Must not 
any soul, in such a case, eat of hidden manna, and banquet on 
angels' food f Yet, in addition to all these inward sources of un- 
decaying pleasure,* we expect hereafter to be suirounded by every 
outward condition of enjoyment. After the resurrection mom, we 
shall possess glorified bodies, meet for the occupancy of the spirits 
of the just. Those ethereal and vigorous frames will be incorrup- 
tible, buoyant, beautiful. In them we shall experience no weariness, 
and from them derive no hindrance to the activity of our minds. 
There is a natural body, which we leave behind us in the graves 
of earth : and there is a spiritual body, with which we shall delight 
to appear within the precincts of heavenly glory. In that body we 
shall tread the golden streets of the city of God : in it we shall 
wander amid the perfumed groves of the tree of life : in it we shall 
bold sweet converse with one another, as weU as with the holy 
angels, who will rejoice to be the companions of our immortality : 
and in it we shall worship God, and see him as he is, in his Son 
Jesus Christ, who is ' the brightness of his Father's glory, and the 
express image of his person.' In this way will our happiness be 
perfect, our joy full. We shall be satisfied when we awake up in 
the likeness of God. We shall test the truth of that saying, ' Is 
thy presence is fulness of joy, and at thy right hand these are 
pleasures for evermore.' (Psa. xvi. 11.) 

Is life activity ? Then think how congenial and frnttful will be 
our occupation in the world above. We oMf not say what the 
precise employments of futurity will be ; bat who can doubt that 
we shall find satisfaction for oiv b^est capabilities in searching 
out the glorioitt per£eetioDS of the Deity, and in ranging over the 
diverse works of his hands in all the worlds of his great creation f 
The library of the univer^^e will be open to our exploring minds ; 
and never shall we cease to discover new tokens of God's greatness 
and love, and evermore shall we find ourselves provoked to fresh 
and livelier outbursts of admiration and praise. By these ennobling 
pursuits, and not in the base indulgence of inglorious ease, will our 
fine nature be indefinitely expanded, and God increasingly glorified. 
This leads me to say. 

Thirdly, that eternal life means, €ver progressive life. I argne 
from the very nature of the human soul, as well as from the whole 
analogy of God's plan of self-manifestation to his creatures, that 
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oar immortality will be a period of interminable development and 
advancement. To stand still would be to stagnate, and then to 
decay : and this is abhorrent to the simplest concession of immortal 
intelligences. Eternal life, the):efore, is something more than ever- 
lastingly-continued life ; it is life that is cumulative, that grows, 
that ever acquires more power, and treasures up more of the 
materials of happiness. We do not expect, hereafter, merely to 
pass on from moment to moment in one and the same precise state 
of being and experience ; but we expect to be always receiving 
fresh impulses, new ideas, and further accessions of strength and 
energy. It is so, to some extent, in the present life, notwith- 
standing the trammels of the flesh and the dulness of our spirits ; 
but in the world to come, when those trammels are removed, and 
that dulness gives way to a buoyancy and elasticity akin to that of 
the angels who excel in power, how- much more must we go on 
*irom strength to strength.' Our capacity of thought will never 
cease to expand and deepen ; while the channel of our affections 
will widen, and the energy of our will intensify continually, and 
world without end. Here memory is fitful and treacherous, and 
we cannot retain all that we receive ; hence much loss to the fulness 
and scope of our experience at any given moment ; but in heaven 
memory will be perfect, accurate, and retentive, and we shall keep 
all the past at our command, while we add to it, every moment, 
fresh stores of thought and experience. We shall not be like short 
and open channels, through which the tide of life flows and passes 
away, but we shall be like deep wells or wide reservoirs, into 
which the stream is continually pouring, while not a drop is lost of 
all that has been already received. Thus it may come to pass, 
that we shall not only be like the angels, but even equal them. 
At least, we may be pretty confident, that if they are as rapidly 
progressive beings as ourselves, we shall one day come to occupy 
the posts which they now fill, though they may have been called 
np higher. Yes, my brother or sister, if thou art a child of God, 
thou art an heir to indefinite, unbounded, undetermined glory. 
The inheritance marked out for thee, shall go on to increase and 
widen for ever. * Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart 
of man conceived, what the Lord hath prepared for them that love 
him !' Thou art, soul, to live for ever. Thou art to grow wiser 
and better, holier and happier for ever. Thou art to move on- 
ward and upward, in an interminable career of uninterrupted pro* 
gression and improvement, as long 

' As life, or thought, or being lasts^ 
Or immaTtality endures.' 

T 2. 
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Now, indeed, tbou art weak and ignorant, compassed about with 
infirmities, and exceedingly filled with contempt. £at it shall not 
always be with thee thus. Lift up thine head, and raise thine eyes. 
Clear, if thou canst, thy mental vision, to contemplate the present 
exalted state of angels. Behold yonder seraph, upon whose glory thou 
canst scarcely gaze, even in imagination, without endazzlement. 
His raiment is whiter than the light ; his throne is higher than the 
clouds. What a miserable worm of the dust dost thou appear in 
comparison with him I How dark and mean all earthly pomp, in con- 
trast with the regalities of his condition ! Yet, behold, thou shalt thy- 
self one day be fit to stand at his side. Thy seat of glory shall one day 
be as high as his is now, and thy state as blessed. Yea, the perfection 
of thy power and bliss shall even exceed that high seraphic state 
which at present fills thee with trembling awe; exceed it as much 
as its splendours now surpass thy lowly lot on earth. Thus shalt 
thou soar upward, steadily, and continuously, until that elevation in 
heaven which now is well nigh invisible because of its height above 
thee, shall become well nigh invisible because of its depth below 
thee. Thou shalt transcend it more than it now transcends thee. 
Never despair. Never stand still. Hope always, and evermore 
aspire. Let thy eternal motto be, ' Excelsior' Thou art scaling 
the mountains of eternity, whose highest and ultimate summit can 
never be reached. Thou hast commenced a journey which has no 
final goal. Thou has entered on an existence which shall never 
terminate. 'Tis but a low and humble mound on which' thou at 
present standest in feebleness and fear ; but see what Alpine 
heights are yet before thee, all glistening with snowy purity and 
light. Think not to see the end of all perfection soon. There are 
lofty eminences to be reached, and reached by thee, of whose 
sparkling peaks thou hast not yet obtained the most distant glimpse. 
Boll on, ye bright eternal ages, roll ! We will not be afraid of 
you and never will we weary of your progress ; for every one of 
you shall bring us nearer to God, every one of you shall unveil to 
us more of his adorable perfections, every one of you plunge us 
deeper into his love's unfathomable sea. We are all, who love the 
Lord, to rise unceasingly, and by constant gradations, from mortal 
childhood's puny nothingness to the sublimest altitudes of immortal 
strength and grandeur. Our infancy on earth is our immortality 
begun. God can see in the earliest germ whereunto the future and 
expanding tree will grow. Truly, none can overrate his nature ; 
yet none can underrate his merit. Our destiny is that of gods ; 
our deserts are those of wretched sinners. When, therefore, we pat 
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in oar elaim to the ineffable and uadecaying joys of paradise, we 
speak not of ourselves, or make mention of our own righteousness : 
but gladly accept God's free gift, which is ' eternal life through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.' 

' In our hands no price we bring, 
Simply to thy cross we cling;/ 

1. The gratuitous character of this great gift. It is the 
gift of God, inasmuch as no man possesses it by nature. We are 
all, from birth, the servants of sin and the heirs of death. It is the 
gift of God, inasmuch as no man could procure it for himself. We 
cannot acquire a right to it by any gifts we can offer, any suffer- 
ings we can endure, or any obedience we o.an practise. Let it be 
granted, if you choose, that you are not very sinful, and that you 
do not deserve perdition ; but, I ask you. Do you deserve eternal 
life f It seems impossible that any man, however self-confident 
and proud, could imagine himself to be intrinsically worthy of the 
glory and blessedness of heaven. 

Eternal life is God's gift. We are to receive it as such, in 
simplicity of spirit and with grateful joy. Let God be honoured, iu 
his measureless compassion and great kindness to us-ward, by 
receiving all the praise of this vast bestowment. A.nd let us learn 
not to look at anything in ourselves to justify our expectation of 
it : and let us not, when we find nothing but sin and demerit in 
ourselves, be disheartened, but believe that when we were with- 
out strength, Christ died for us ; and when we were fit only for 
everlasting punishment, God stepped forward to grant unto us 
eternal life. This he has done from the impulse of his own 
amazing generosity and love ; and all that we can do is to receive 
the boon, and adore the goodness which confers it 

' Oh ! for this love let rocks and hills 
Their lasting silence hreak ; 
And all harmonious human tongues, 
The Saviour's praises speak.' 

III. The medium op its bestowment. 'Through Jesus 
Christ oui' Lord.' This clause conditions the bestowment of life 
upon us in two ways ; on the part of God granting it, and on the 
part of man receiving it. 

God gives it to us through Jesus Christy not in an arbitrary 
manner, but through the mediation of bis Son, and on the ground 
of what that Son has done and suffered in our stead. He has been 
made the propitiation for our sins ; and now, for his dear sake, 
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God can show us mercy, and bring it to pass that we shall noi 
perish, but have everlasting life. 

So we accept this great boon through Christ, We must take 
Jesus to be our Saviour and our Lord ; take him to be to us all 
that he is represented to be in the Gospel ; take him in all bis 
offices as our prophet, priest, and king. We must approach the 
throne of God in his name ; we must seek forgiveness of sins for 
his sake; we must place ourselves under his sovereignty and 
control, and yield ourselves up to be quickened, sanctified, and 
filled with his Spirit. Only he that hath the Son of God hath 
life ; and whoso hath him not abideth in death. ' This is the 
record, that God hath given to us eternal life ; and this life is in 
his Son.' (1 John v. 11.) 

Indeed, we may say that Jesus is our eternal life. It is by 
being found in him that we have pardon and holiness, happiness 
and heaven. When we reach the celestial world we shall find 
that there, as well as here, Christ is * all in all.' Take him away, 
and heaven itself would be no heaven to us. His presence wiU 
make our paradise ; and to be with him is the same thing as to 
enter into joy and rest. Thus shall it be true for ever that ' this 
life is in his Son.' Never shall we grow independent of Christ. 
We shall never scale any heights whither he does not conduct us ; 
and never thrill with any happiness which he does not impart to 
us. Our first question on reaching the abodes of the redeemed 
will be that of the Greeks to Philip and Andrew, ' Where is Jesus ? 
Sirs, we would see Jesus.' Could we lose sight of him, we shoald 
no longer say, ' There is no night here.' He is the light of life on 
the hill of Sion, and his effulgent countenance irradiates all the 
heavenly plains. He is the rose of Sharon and the lily of the 
valley, whose beauty and whose perfume fill the entire paradise of 
God, and make it what it is. 

Such is the statement of the Divine word, which cannot lie, and on 
which we are encouraged to hope. Here in this volume we hold 
our title deeds to heaven. Our expectation is not a dream of 
poetry, a fiction of superstition, or a delusion of hope. It is based 
upon those statements and promises which are all yea and amen 
in Christ. Already by fiiith we see the land that is afar of^ and 
behold the King in his beauty. 

Many inferences and reflections crowd upon the mind in the 
review of this delightful and illimitable theme. 

1. There is the thought with which we started, that of the 
obligation to be holy. When we reflect on the gift of God, we 
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are led to the same conclusion as when we contemplate the wages 
of sin. Both meditations alike say to us. Christians, ye must not 
continue in sin, or yield up your members as instruments of un- 
righteousness unto iniquity ; but ye must walk in newness and in 
holiness of life, as those who are alive from the dead, and who are 
the heirs of a heavenly kingdom. 

2. Here is an argument for patience and hope under all the 
trials of our Christian life. Do you really believe that God has 
given unto you eternal life ? How, then, should you ^x your 
affections on things above, and not on things below. Granted, 
that you are poor and abased in worldly circumstances, and can 
neither run with the fashionable, nor compete with the ambitious, 
still you need not repine, you d^ire not complain. Yon may be 
I»nched with privation, and weighed down with affliction and pain, 
but what of all that, in comparison with the glory to be revealed 
in us ) Do you begrudge the poor worldling his shortlived portion 
here ? Must you needs contend for securing the pleasures and 
honours of both worlds? Let earth go, aad be content with 
securing heaven. Let the body perish ; let the soul live. Give 
up sin, and crucify self, and mortify worldly and fleshly lusts, 
because ye have an enduring portion in the skies, and God has 
given unto you * eternal life.' 

3. Children of the timid, what say ye to these things 9 Do you 
sneer at them, as precious delusions, fit only for fools ? As for 
you, to enjoy yourself is your motto, to get gain your aim, and to 
eclipse all rivals, your ambition. Can you, then, afford to sneer at 
God's great gift, and at the sufferings of his Son ? What shall 
you do when you have secured all you aim at in the world ? 
Ketire to the comfort and honour of a competency in old age. 
What then ? You will die some day, and leave a fortune behind 
you. And what then? You cannot answer, but I can. You 
profess to be very shrewd and far-sighted, but thd Christian can 
see farther than you do. He can look into eternity : he can see 
the rich worldling die, and he can see the poor worldling die, and 
behold they both lift up their eyes in hell, being in torments. They 
prove the truth of the saying that the wages of sin is death ; just 
as humble believers, whom you now despise, verify, when they die, 
the truth of the text, that ' the gift of God is eternal life through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.' 

Will you not pause, reflect, repent, and seek salvation for your- 
self ? Here is a gift from God for you. If a gift, it may be yours. 
Only be willmg to have it on God's own terms, and there is no man 
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who can plack it out of yonr hands. Can yon any longer neglect 
interests so vast as these, or reject a hoon so great as everlastiog 
life ? Be wise to-day : with that wisdom which will lead you 
to give up sin, and believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, that you may 
be saved. 

4. Let me show how the thought of this eternal life in Christ 
can stuiain the soul in the near prospect of death. 

One of our number wrote the following beautiful, though simple 
lines, shortly before he exchanged mortality for life ; — 

' To whom, Lord, can I go, 
Or where for safety flee. 
And where for mercy look. 
If not, dear Lord, to Thee ? 

Thou died'st apoo the cross. 

My sinful soul to save ; 
That death might have no fears for me, 

^or yet the silent gprave. 

That everlasting life 

My happy lot might be, 
And ever dwell with Him above. 
Who set bis love on me. 

I'll sing that Saviour's praise, 

While I am spared my breath. 
My lips shall gladly breathe his name. 

E'en though they close in death. 

Oh ! hasten, Lord, the time, ; 

Come, Saviour, quickly come; 
I long to be at rest, 

I long to be at home.' 

J. Radborn. 

Another, whom I knew in London, F. J. Haas, composed the 
followiug beautiful poem, when sinking in the last stage of rapid 
consumption :— 

HOMEWARD BOUND, 

' The storm from afar was sighing, 
Bravely the vessel wore ; 
But now death's flag is flying. 
She's standing in to shore ! 
They tell me I am dying, 
I feel it's nearly o'er. 

Then sound, oh, sound ! 
For I'm homeward bound t' 
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I hear the death-watch ringing. 
But love is at the helm, 
My soul to Christ is clinging. 
And nought can overwhelm. 
Tho' every timber's starting. 
And every fibre's smarting, 
There's not a plank that's parting : 
As noble wreck she's darting 
The stormy passage swiftly thro'. 
And now the Land appears in view. 

Then sound, oh, sound ! 

For I'm homeward bound 1 

My Lord, what mean these risings 
Of life and joy divine. 
These ravishing surprisings. 
These glories — are they thine P 
The Crown of Love's devisings ? 
Jesus, Thy hand !— Hebb's MiHB. 
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'< Know ye not, brethren (for I speak to inch as know the law), that 
the law hath dominion over a man, so long as he lireth? For the 
woman who has a husband, is bound by the law to her htisband while he 
liTes ; but if the husband dies, she is loosed from the law of the husband. So 
then if> while her husband is alive, she become another man's, she shall be 
called an adulteress ; but if her husband be dead, she is free from the law, so 
that she is not an adulteress, if she become another man'a So, my brethren, 
ye also are become dead to the law by the body of Christ, in order that ye 
should belong to another, to him who is raised from the dead, that we may 
bring forth fruit to God. For when we were in the flesh, the motions (or 
passions) of sins, which were by the law, did work in our members to bring 
ibrth fruit unto death. But now we are delivered from the law, being dead 
to that by which we were held fast, so that we may serve in newness of spirit, 
and not in the oldness of the letter. What shall we say then ? Is the law ain ? 
(i.e., the cause of sin.) Be it not so. Nay, I had not known sin, except for 
the law. For I had not known coyeting, except the law had said. Thou 
shalt not covet. But sin, taking occasion by the commandment, wroi^ght 
in me all manner of coveting. For without law shi is dead. And I was 
alive without law once ; but the commandment coming, sin roused up, and 
I died. And the commandment, which was meant for life, was found by 
me to be unto death. For sin, taking occasion by the commandment, deceired 
me, and by it slew me. So that the law indeed is holy, and the command- 
mentholy, and just, and good. Did that, then, which is good become death 
to me ? Be it not so. But it was sin, that it might appear sin, working 
death to me by that which is good, in order that sin by the commandment 
might become exceedingly sinful." — Rom. Tii. 1 — 13. {New translation. ) 



By the *' law of the hushand/' in v. 2, is meant, of course, the 
law respecting her husband, or the conjugal law. In t. 3, 4, 
I have not used the word '' married,'' although the marriage union 
is un<][uestionably referred to, because I have thought it better to 
adhere closely to the phraseology of the apostle, which I have rendered 
as literally as possible. In v. 6, the best M.SS. and critics have 
&troOav6vr€Sy and translate as I hava done. In v. 7, 8, we have 
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three words, ** lust," ** covet," ** concupiscence," all substantially 
the same in the original. 'Enrtdvyna. means earnest desire, and then 
evil desire, and finally coveting. There are two ways of under- 
standing it here — either genersdly, as tantamount to illicit desire 
in general ; or specially, as denoting the coveting spoken of in the 
tenth commandment. If the latter view be adopted, we must sup- 
pose that the apostle has singled out the last of the commandments 
as a special illustration of his principle. This he could do with 
great propriety, as it is the only one of the ten which expressly for- 
bids an evil disposition, while also the spirit which it condemns lies 
fundamentally at the basis of sin of every kind. Tf so, we may 
easily understand the distinction, in v. 9, between ** law " and "com- 
mandment." The former is the law, generally regarded ; the latter 
is the tenth commandment in particular. But after all, it is suffi- 
cient to understand the whole passage more generally. '* Evil desire " 
is any kind of unlawful passion, and *' the commandment " means 
any one of the special precepts included in the law. Verse 13 is 
of difficult construction, and in the common translation the latter 
part is not a complete sentence. There is no verb to the nomina- 
tive " sin." The sense, however, is clear, and the way in which 
I have completed the sentence is, I think, the right one. The two 
parts of the sentence are co-ordinate, the Ijitter only repeating the 
sentiment of the former in other language. The whole passage 
may be thus rendered — ^* Was that, then, which is good, made 
death to me ? No, but sin wrought death in me, by the law which 
is good, that it might appear in its true light as sin ; that it mighty 
through the commandment, show itself as exceedingly sinful." 

The apostle has shown in the preceding chapter that God's 
method of righteousness for sinful men is to forgive them freely all 
their sins on the ground of Christ's atoning work on their behalf. 
But does not this method of mercy seem to encourage and connive 
at sin ? No, because those who are forgiven through Christ are 
understood to die to sin, as he died for sin, and then to live a new 
life in all holiness and righteousness, according to the pattern of his 
resurrection and by the power of his Spirit. Thus, the way of 
salvation by faith secures two things in regard to the soul that is 
saved. It secures his justification and his sanctification ; his pardon, 
and his regeneration ; remission of tins that are past, and power 
to walk in newness of life for the future. *' Being now made free 
from sin — from both its guilt and its power — and become servants 
to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting 
life* For the wages of sin is death ; but the gift of God is eternsd 
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life througb Jesos Christ oar Lord." In this way, the argument 
is brought down to the close of the sixth chapter. 

But now, another question occurs very naturally to the mind of 
Paul. He was a Jew, he had been a Pharisee ; he is writing to 
many who are acquainted with the law, as ordained under Mosea 
either as converted Jews, or as Gentiles well versed in the Jewish 
Scriptures, as having been first instructed in them before they 
received the gospel ; — what, then, could be more appropriate than 
an enquiry into the relation of this new doctrine of salvation to 
Old Testament law, just as he had already discussed its relation to 
gin and its dominaney? The argument has reached exactly the same 
stage which we find in the almost parallel-Epistle to the Galatians, 
when the writer asks in ch. iii, 19, " Wherefore then serveth the 
Uw ? " 

Of course, his reference is to the law of Moses, but then that 
law is viewed almost exclusively in its moral aspects, and as the 
distinct exposition of that universal moral law to which the whole 
race of man has from the beginning been subject. Therefore, for 
us to refer it to the moral law in general, and for the Jew to refer 
it to the code of Moses, which was his exposition of the moral law, 
comes to one and the same thing. 

The law, profoundly viewed, and especially in its types and 
ceremonies, enclosed a gospel element, and those who were saved 
under the law were truly justified by faith, as is shown in the fourth 
chapter of this epistle. But, on the other hand, the law, regarded 
simply as a code of moral precepts or injunctions, was not a saving 
ordinance, and was never meant to be so. It was added because 
of transgressions, and to make the world more sensible of its sin- 
fulness. It was not intended to be an organ or means of life to 
the soul. This it could not be, in consequence of the weakness of 
our flesh. We are too infirm and depraved to be able to keep the 
law ; and, therefore, all that the law can do is to make us fully 
aware of our imbecility, and alive to our deficiencies, that we may 
be shut up to the gospel of Christ, and compelled to accept God's 
justifying grace as the only righteousness attainable by ui. 
<< Wherefore the law was our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ, 
that we might be justified by faith." Yet the Jews, especially the 
Pharisees, were wont to mistake this matter altogether. They re- 
garded the law as a means of life, and their notion of righteous- 
ness consisted in a strict and scrupulous obedience to its injunctions. 
They thus went about to establish their own righteousness. 
Their view was so far right that, if they had been holy and 
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righteous creatures to start with, obedience to the Uw would have 
been the condition of life to them ; but being fallen and sinful 
creatures, this was no longer possible. Now we all stand in danger 
of the same delusion. We are made acquainted with the law ; 
and, looking at it in its first intention, we feel bound to make 
obedience to it, our ground of righteousness and condition of life ; 
but Paul would liere teach us that this is wholly a mistake. We are 
entirely released from all such obligation ; and are bidden to accept 
of life as God's free gifib in Christ. Wherefore, then, serveth the 
law 1 First, it serves to make us more fully alive to our sinful- 
ness and helpless state ; that so we may be led to depend entirely 
on Christ for salvation ; and it is only after we are partakers of his 
Spirit's power and indwelling, that we discover another use of the 
law, namely, to instruct us in the holy will of God, and direct us 
in our loving endeavours to walk before him unto all pleasing. 
The law is annulled to us as the ground or means of our righteous- 
ness and life in God's sight ; though it may still be made use of 
by us as an indication of duty and a rule of conduct. 

Such is the general doctrime of the passage before us ; and now 
let us, the better to understand it, consider it more in detail. 

First, let us consider Christian believers as dead to the law ; 
secondly, as married to Christ ; and thirdly, let us consider the law 
as useful to awaken our souls to a thorough sense of helplessness 
and sin. 

I. Dead to the law. 

The apostle, in developing this idea, introduces a curious little 
allegory. He speaks of the law as a husband, and of our souls as 
standing toward it in the relation of a wife. He then refers to the 
general principle that earthly laws only bind men so long as they 
Uve ; so that when the husband dies, his wife is released from aU 
further conjugal duties toward him, and is free to marry again. 
Correspondingly if the wife were to die, the husband would have 
no more power of control over her. This principle is applied to 
the human soul in relation to God's law, viewed as the means of life 
to us ; and at this point commentators complain of the imperfect 
manner in which the analogy is carried out. AccordLiig to the 
illustration advanced in v. 2, we should expect the apostle to say in 
V. 4, that now the law has died to us, and so we are freed from its 
dominion. Instead of which, he says that we have died to it. 
Now this comes to just the same thing, for the conjugal law ceases 
to operate on the survivor, whichever party die, either husband or 
wife. And while the instance of the wife dying was most suitable 
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to set forth the authority of the law over our souls, the circum- 
stances of the case deauinded that he should afterwards speak of our 
dyiug to the law, because it was of our ensuing life in Christ of 
which he designed to treat. Now, in truth, both parties may be 
said to have died through the body of Christ, that is, through his 
death on the cross. In that atoning death the law was slain, so 
as to cease from its awful claims upon all them who believe. They 
have sheltered in the wounds of Jesus, so that the law, as law, 
can no longer command them, and no longer condemn them. Christ 
has slain it by fulfilling its demands and satisfying its claims : — 
*' Blotting oat the hand-writing of ordinances that was against 
us, which was contrary to us, and took it out of the way, nailing 
it to his cross." (Col. ii. 14). 

On the other hand, he who belieyes in Jesus dies to the law; he 
becomes dead to all his former life, spiritually regarded ; he dies 
to sin, that he should no longer fulfil its lusts ; and he dies to the 
law, that he should no longer seek to live before God by attention 
to its ordinances. Thus, by the bedy of Christ there is an 
entire dissolution between the law and the soul in regard to the 
old and original relationship of the covenant of works. 

Behold, then, all ye who seek salvation, and see that it is not by 
works of the law that you are to be justified. You are not bidden 
to commend yourself to God by acts of righteousness of your own 
doing. You are not pointed to the ten commandments, and required 
to observe these things that you may live by them. The law is 
dead and you are released from that bondage ; so that it is no more 
said unto you, '* Do and live," but it is said, '* Live and do." 

This doctrine may be turned to account practically, by applying 
it to two classes of persons. 

1. There are the self-righteous, who look at the letter of the 
law, and are conscious, in the main, of satisfying its requirements. 
They are not idolaters ; they neither lie nor swear ; they do not 
break the sabbath or disregard their parents ; they are not unjust ; 
but pay every one his own ; they are not adulterers ; they do not bear 
false witness, and they covet not any man's goods. They are like 
the young man who came to Christ, and who said he had kept all 
■r ^ the commandments from his youth up. *' What lack I yet?" 

asked he in amazement. And you, my friends, perhaps ask the 
same question. Lack I you lack everything ; simply because you 
are working in a wrong way, you are altogether on a false 
foundation. Yon are seeking to be saved by the law which is 
slain ; and this is like looking to a dead man for help, and behold 
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he can do nothing at all. The thing required of you, is not that yoa 
should make out your own goodness, and prove that you are hotter 
than other men are. What you need is, to be taught your utter 
sinfulness ; that, though now you can say, as Paul once said, that as 
touching the righteousness by the law be was blameless, you may 
learn to confess yourself, as he afterwards acknowledged himself to 
be, the " chief of sinners." 

2. The other class to be here addressed consists of those who 
are, as contrite peniterUs^ anxiously seeking salvation. You know 
you are a sinner, guilty in God's sight, ready to perish. Your cry 
is, '^ What must I do to be saved V I ask, what are you trying to 
do? You answer, "lam doing all I can to make myself better, 
striving against sin, and endeavouring to fulfil aU r^teousness." 
Let me convince you of the folly of such a refianee. These things, 
so far as they may be involved in eraogelical repentance, are in- 
dispensable and right ; bst so far as you are expecting by means 
of them to comoKeBd yourself to God and get rid of the burden of 
your sina^yvn are altogether on a wrong tack. You are like one 
se«iBffg to be married to a dead man ; for the law is dead, and yoa 
are dead to it by the body of Christ. You are bidden not to work, but 
to cease from our own works, and simply to believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, accepting, as God's free gift, a righteousness which 
you could never earn or work, out for yourself. 

I cannot leave this part of the subject without adverting for a 
moment to the way in which these verses incidentally elucidate 
the law of marriage as expounded by the gospel. It is evident 
that the whole force of the apostle's reasoning in this illustration 
depends on the understood principle, that the conjugal relationship 
is to be held sacred and inviolable till the death of one of the parties 
coneeraed, and also that a wife should have only one husband at a 
time, and a husband only one wife. 

IL Mabbied to Chbist. 

The idea of Christ being the bridegroom to his Church is one of 
frequent occurrence in the Scriptures. We find it fully delineated 
both in the Old Testament and in the New. But in these instances 
we are generally led to think of the Church as a whole, which is 
idealized as a bride, the Lamb's wife. Here, however, the figure is 
applied to the relation between the individual soul and Jesus. I 
do not remember any other passage in which this is done. The 
one which comes nearest to it is in 2 Cor xL 2, where Paul says, "I 
am jealous over you with godly jealousy ; for I have espoused yoa 
to one husband, that I may present you as a chaste virgin to Christ." 
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There is Bomething reiy toacfaing and .Tory beaatiial in this 
representation, and one quite in harmony with the poetic allegoriz- 
ings of the ancients. The sool, ^i^, or Psyche, was wont to be 
represented as a female, as a creature endowed with tender feel- 
ings, and happiest in a condition of affectionate d^endenoe upon 
its i^Iaker. 

So our souls are married to Christ. Each of them is as a spouse 
to him. We are spiritually affianced to the Lord. In the carnal 
sphere marriage is spoken of as a sacred and most intimate union 
of people ; but it is said that " they two shall be one flesh." In 
this spiritual espousal, it might be said " they two shall be one 
spirit." When the soul is married to Jesus, there is an intimacy 
and a oneness effected between it and Christ. The Spirit of 
Christ dwells in the soul, transforms it into the image of Christ, 
and quickens it with the very life of Christ. He is our life ; we 
are members of him, as the body belongs to the head. We are 
made to partake of his nature, as he has partaken of ours. We 
enjoy eternal life in the Son of God ; and truly is it said that ho 
who hath the Son, who hath him as the bridegroom of his soul, 
hath life. 

How wonderful and mysterious is this union, a conjugal union, 
of which ordinary wedlock affords only a poor and superficial 
emblem I (See Ephesians v. 22, 23, and I Cor. yi. 17.) 

Time would fail to dwell on the peculiarities of this mystical 
union in relation to the husband or bridegroouL We should never 
tire of expatiating on so delightful a theme, even as we should 
never be able to exhaust it. We might rifle all provinces of nature 
to find fit emblems of his excellencies, or we might take the Song 
of Solomon, and show how all its glowing descriptions apply to 
Lim whom our soul loveth. But we must forbear such expositiona 
as not directly concerned with the argument of the text. Yet, on 
the other hand, it is appropriate to dwell for a moment on the 
bride's relation to the bridegroom, the soul's reUtion to Christ. 

1. If married to Christ, we liave learned to honour and re- 
verence him, calling him Lord, We acknowledge his greatness, 
and goodness, and his high superiority to us. His name is holy, 
his person lovely, his character such as wins our heartiest admira^ 
tion and esteem. 

2. We delight to depend on him for everything. A faithful 
wife is proud of her dependence on her husband. She clings to 
him like the ivy to the oak. She seems to grow at his side like 
the branches in the vine. She is not ashamed to lean on his 
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streDgth for support, to be gaided by his couDsel, defended by his 
courage, and supplied with needful comforts and sustenance by his 
providence and industry. So, if married to Christ, our souls 
delight to depend on him for everything. We deny that anything 
we have is our own, all belongs to our loving Lord. We have no 
strength, no wisdom, no supply of our wants, no means of happi- 
ness or enjoyment, except what we derive from him. We are not 
ashamed of this dependence and obligation to Christ. We rather 
rejoice in it, and are proud of it. We would not have it otherwise. 
He is our husband, and to him our suuls gladly cling, for in them- 
selves they are weak and helpless, foolish, indigent, unhappy. We 
owe to him all our righteousness, riclies, and eternal life. 

3. We are willingly subject to him. Our husband is our head, our 
ruler, our acknowledged master. The more we love him, the more 
we rejoice in doing his will, and the less we desire to have any 
will of our own. It is not that he lays on us harsh injunctions, 
and that we groan beneath the pressure of his authority ; but it is 
that he is wiser and better than we are, and we gladly consult his 
will, and eagerly set ourselves to do it. Just so is it in every 
happy household where the husband rules, though his yoke is not felt, 
and the wile obeys, yet, in doing so, only the more pleases herself. 

This is the profound meaning of the little allegory before us. 
When under the law, we felt as if we were subject to the rule of a 
husband whom we feared, if we did not hate him. All his mandates 
were irksome, and every task and duty we felt to be a burden. 
Our services, like that of the miserable squaws, in certain savage 
tribes, was a dire bondage, scarcely tolerable, and we knew that 
the tyrant, to whom our souls were bound, would rigorously exact 
of us the last tittle and iota of our subserviency, and as sternly 
visit us with the last stroke of inflicted penalty in case of deficiency 
and disobedience. But now, thank God, that tyrant lord is dead 
to us, and we to him, and our souls are married to another, who 
is Christ. Lo, his service is perfect freedom : subjection to his 
will is happiest liberty. We do not now require a rigid code of 
commandments, up to the strict letter of which we are anxious to 
bring our timorous obedience ; but we serve in spirit, impelled by 
gratitude and love, and ever watching for the least indication of his 
will, that we may do it, and so please him, and win his smile, who 
is the very life of our spirits. He treats us, not as slaves and 
menial companions, but more in the noble way in which courteous 
princes treat their duteous queens, lifting them to their own thrones, 
while these,r in their turn, are jealous for the honour of their 
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hnslsands, and scrupulous to do all their behests. We are not, 
then, without law, but under law to Christ ; we are not without a 
husband, but are still united to One, to whom our souls owe both 
reverence, homnge, and obedience. The law has come back to 
us in Christ, yet not in a repulsive and paiufiil form, but in such a 
way as wins our utmost approval, and evokes our sweetest acqui- 
escence. We receive it not in dry, formal, and distasteful pre- 
scriptions, but we enter into the spirit of it, we are imbued with the 
light and life of it, and its commandments are more promises than 
precepts, assurances of what Christ will do for us, instead of require* 
ments of what we are to do for him. His statutes are our songs in 
the house of our pilgrimage. We obey the law willingly, not of 
constraint, and ** so serve in newness of spirit, and not in oldness 
of the letter." 

You thus see the difference between the legal spirit and the 
spirit of evangelical obedience. You see, also, how justification by 
grace through faith does not lead to antinomianism, and dispense 
with a righteous and holy life afterwards, but how it leads to a 
much more pure, hearty, and spiritual submission to the law and 
will of God than could ever have been reached under a dispensa- 
tion of legalism and self-righteousness. 

It is not said to the Christian, who is dead to the law, and 
married to Christ, '' Do and live ; " but it is said, " Live and do." 
Thou shalt now serve God in Christ, not as a drudgery, but as a 
delight ; not as a means of righteousness, but from the impulses of 
a renewed heart ; not to conciliate the favour of God, but because 
you enjoy it ; not to earn a title to heaven, but as a preparation 
for going there ; not to turn away the divine displeasure, but 
because you want to grow in the divine approval. You are released 
from the law, which would have chastised and chidden you into 
subjection ; while you are married to Christ, who would charm you 
into submission, and sweetly incline your grateful and confiding 
heart to say, '* Kot my will, but thine be done." 

Here, then, we see faith doing what the law could not do in 
regard to the behever's sanctification, just as in a former part of 
this epistle, we saw it doing what the law could not do in regard to 
the sinner's justification. '* Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable 

gift." 

4. Married to Christ, we delight in him. His love is the source 

of all our joy, and communion with him brings us all our consola- 
tion and strength. 

5. H^e bring forth fruit to his glory. This, as mentioned in 
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T. 5, refers to all those good works and ways which are enjoiued 
in the preceding chapter, whereby we yield our members servants 
to righteousness, unto holiness, and so bring forth fruit to God» 
that is, to his glory and praise, 
in. The use of the ulw to awaken the soul to a full 

8EN8E OF SIN. 

The apostle had referred to the law in v. 5 in such a way as to 
suggest the possible objection that the law might be complaixmd of 
as the cause of sin, and thereby of death. 

He proceeds, in y. 7 — 13, to take up this question. He had 
affirmed the insufficiency of the law to give righteousness and life 
to the soul. He would now show that its effect is to aggravate sin 
and guilt, and so lead to death. Standing alone, it is an evil thing 
to the sinner. Only as a means of driving him to Christ, is it really 
a good to him to be told of the law's requirements* 

*' The law is not sinful : but in itself most holy, just, and good." 
(v. 12.) 

But then, when we are made to know the law, we are made also 
to know our own sinfulness more fully, and of this the first and 
most natural effect is to wound our self-esteem, and irritate our 
corrupt passions. So that positively the law, which is a means of 
life to holy creatures who are able to keep it, is to us sinful men 
who have broken it, and cannot fully keep it, a provocative to 
greater excesses, and a consequent aggravator of our condemnation 
and guilt. 

In V. 5, to be ** in the flesh" means to be yet in our sins, and 
strangers to the Gospel in its spirit and power. In that state^ 
which belongs to us by all nature, we may remain a long while 
comparatively peaceful and happy. 

Paul speaks of himself as being '^ alive without the law once." 
His experience stands for that of many others. The time referred 
to was the whole period of his earlier life, when he thought himself 
a most consistent keeper of the law. He knew the law in its out- 
ward letter, but not in its inward spirit and meaning. And so he 
was alive. This may be understood either supposititiously or com- 
paratively. Either it means that he thought himself alive, though 
in truth he was not ; or else that, as compared with his state after- 
wards, he might be said to be righteous, good, and happy. Of 
course, he was not really without sin, but he had little or no 
conciousness of sin. 

But then "the law came," and so sin revived, and he died. 
He came to see the meaning of the law in its deeper spirit and re- 
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quirements. He found out, then, how guilty he was in God's 
sight, how far short he had come of the divine glory. And so sin 
reviTed, and roused up to greater strength within him, and he sank 
hopelessly and helplessly under its power. Thus the command- 
ment which he had supposed to be unto life, he found to be uoto 
death. Sin within him made use of God's own holy law to bring 
Hiim more entirely under its cruel tyranny : thus deceiving' and 
slaying him, and revealing its own exceeding virulence and heinoas- 
ness. At what time the apostle was the subject of such an ex- 
perience we cannot say. Perhaps it was during the three days of 
his blindness in Damascus ; or still more likely it was a little while 
prior to that event, when, as a Pharisee, God had so far opened his 
eyes and touched his conscience, as to make him feel utterly unable 
to reach the standard of the law's requirements. This may partly 
account for the evident exasperation and distracted frenzy of his 
spirit just before his miraculous conversion. He had evidently 
been for some time striving against conscience, as well as persecut- 
ing the Church, in kicking against the pricks. Nor is it impossible 
that after bis conversion, and during the three years of his sojourn 
in Arabia, he was the subject of a severe mental struggle, in which 
the carnal man within him resented the interference of God's law, 
and wrestled to regain the ascendancy over him. Any way, there 
was a time when he was alive without the law ; and when the 
commandment came, sin revived and he died. 

Such is the common effect of applying the law to the conscience. 
The motions of sin, or its passions and appetites, are stirred up by 
the law to greater vehemence of action, and so bring forth more 
fruit unto death. A man may live in sin a long while without 
being much conscious of it, or without being very reckless or deter- 
Alined in his iniquity. He may sin to a large extent in ignorance 
of the real nature of duty and demands of the law. But let that 
law be expounded to his mind, and applied to his conscience in its 
fuller details or in its spiritual import, and then will he be made to 
see and feel bow great a transgressor he has been. The first effect 
of this may be to make him hate the law which reproves him, and 
so stir up evil concupiscence in his heart more violently than before. 
He will be more bent on doing wrong, simply because of the pro- 
hibition which galls him. His evil affections, which, like a river 
with an open course, had flowed on calmly and silently, will now, 
like that river, checked and chafed by obstacles in the stream, or 
dammed up by an embankment, begin to fret and foam, and roar, 
and swell into stronger and more terrible vehemence, just becaase 
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of the restraints and rebukes applied to them by God's holy law, 
spiritually discerned. Sin will seduce him into greater lengths and 
bolder acts of iniquity. Provoked by the commandment, it will 
assail him with stronger power, and deceive him by more plausible 
sophistries. The law ought not to be so severe ; the pleasures of 
transgression will appear more sweet and attractive than ever ; or 
perhaps the thought may occur, I have sinned already beyond 
hope of forgiveness, and so I may as well enjoy myself to the full 
while I can. (See John zv. ^2 — 24, where blindness and sinful- 
ness are spoken of in various stages in the same comparative 
manner.) 



XXIX. 



" For we know that the law is spiritual : but I am carnal, sold under sin. 
For that which I do, I allow not : for what I would, that do I not; but what 
I hate, that do I. If then I do that which I would not, I consent unto the 
law, that it is good. Now then, it is no more I that do it, but si n that 
dwelleth in me. For I know that in me (that is, in my flesh), dwelleth no 
good thing : for to will is present with me ; but how to perform that which 
is good I find not For the good that I would, I do not : but the evil which 
I would not, that I do. Now if I do that I would not, it is no more I that do 
it, but sin that dwelleth in me. I find then a law, that» when I would do 
good, e?il is present with me. For I delight in the law of God after the 
inward man : but I see another law in ray members, warning against the law 
of my mind, and bringing me into captif ity to the law of sin which is in my 
members. O wretched man that I am ! who shall deliyer me from the body 
of this death? I thank God through Jesus Christ our^Lord. So then with 
the mind I myself serve the law of God : but with the flesh the law of sin." 
— Rom. vii. 14 — 2&. 



The common translation of this difficalt passage scarcely admits of 
improvement; yet many of the words and phrases used in it 
require to be qualified, or further explained. For example, there is 
the 15th verse, which might be translated, "For that which I practise 
habitually, I do not approve ; for not that which I wish, do I ; but 
that which I hate, I do." 

Here, observe, the word icarepya^o/iiai means more than '' I do " ; 
it signifies to be in the habit of doing or to work at something 
thoroughly. 

Ptvoxrico), I know, is evidently used here, as often elsewhere, 
in the sense of approving. 

©eXo) is properly " I will," and should denote an efficient act of 
volition. It is a stronger word than fiovXjofmi,, " I wish ; " still, 
like the latter verb, it is often used in the sense of wishing, desiring. 
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inclining to, when the will is powerless to accomplish that which 
is desiderated. In this lower sense, it is doubtless to be under- 
stood here ; for it is not an efficient act of the will which is spoken 
of, but one which fails to reach the end sought Also, the order 
of words in my new translation is that of the original. 

Verse 16, the word rendered ** do," is ttou!) ; and in y. 19, 
ffpaccro). 

The proper translation of v. 21 has been much disputed, but 
that in our common Bibles seems to be correct. The word " law " 
denotes a predominant bias or disposition ; not a preceptive man- 
date. 

Verse 22, avmiSo/uu is to contemplate with pleasure. Whether 
the English verb "delight " is too strong as an equivalent for it, 
is a point open to dispute. By the '* inward man/' seems to be 
meant the facilities of the mind, not simply as belonging to our 
intellectual nature, but as renewed by the Spirit of God. 

Verse 24 is translated by some, '' Wretihed am I to be a man! '' 
while the sense of the last clause is best expressed by *' this body 
of death." The carnal natuie, morally regarded, is viewed as a 
heavy body, hanging upon the soul and weighing it down, while also 
it is a body corruptible and tending to death, I doubt whether the 
apostle had an eye in this expression, to the horrible custom, not 
unknown among the ancients, of chaining a prisoner to a dead body, 
to be finally killed by its horrible putrefaction ; yet some commenta- 
tors think he does. 

Verse 25 receives a curious turn from Macknight. He reads 
it interrogatively, and supplies a triumphant rejoinder. '' Do I 
then serve the law of God with the mind, and with the flesh, 
the law of sin ? No, but with both I now serve the law of God, 
being delivered from the thraldom of evil through Jesus Christ our 
Lord." This is the substance of his exposition j but we can scarcely 
deem it admissible. 

There is, perhaps, no passage of holy writ, not belonging to' the 
sphere of prophecy, which has given rise to such a variety of expo- 
sitions as this latter part of the 7th chapter of Romans. And not 
merely are these expositions of learned critics and divines varied^as 
well as numerous, but they are absolutely contradictory to each 
other, in many instances. The disputation is a very ancient one, 
and has not yet reached a final settlement. 1 will briefly mention 
the most prevalent modes of interpretation adopted by commentators, 
and then set forth the view which has occurred to my own mind aft 
not merely correct in itself, but capable of harmonizing all the rest. 
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1. The question occurs. Is the apostle here speaking of him- 
self and his own experience, or is he personating another man ? 

This inquiry cannot be met by a mere reference to the language 
employed : for, on the one hand, this is certainly suitable, if the 
aposile be speaking entirely of himself; while also, on the other hand, 
we know that he did sometimes seem thus to speak of himself, 
while yet he meant another. This is a figure of rhetoric both 
reasonable, frequent, and allowable. The question, therefore, 
must be otherwise decided thau by mere verbal criticism : we must 
have regard to the sense of the entire passage. And here perhaps 
we may find it unimportant to answer it at all. If of himself, it 
may be so as to make his experience represent that of all other 
Christians besides : and if personating another, it may be so as to 
describe a state of mind of which he too has been the subject. If 
the question be whether he speaks of himself in his present 
religious state, or as ha felt during some former period of his 
spiritual history, this too can only be determined by first settling 
the general reference of tho entire paragraph. To this point, there- 
fore, we now come. 

2. Have we here a description of the state of the regenerate, or 
of the unregenerate ? 

Commentators are about equally divided upon this thesis, 
both in regard to numbers and to learned authority. While tialf 
of them say that Paul hero speaks of the converted, the other 
half declare that he speaks of the unconverted ; and each party 
endeavours to show that the opposite view is an impossibility and 
an absurdity. 

Historically, it appears that the earliest of the fathers commonly 
applied these verses to the condition of the unconveited, and sup- 
posed that the apostle, assisted by the remembrance of his own 
experience before his conversion, seeks to show the conflict which 
the ungodly undergo, when their conscience and their passions are 
at variance. Augustine was probably the first to maintain the 
opposite doctrine, that these verses describe the conflict between 
the spirit and the flesh in the heart of the regenerate children of 
God. This exposition has been elaborately unfolded in later times 
by Calvin, Wardlaw, and many others. The older view, variously 
modified, is maintained by Tholuck, Stuart, Whitby, and I know 
not who besides. 

It is argued against it that the language of approval of 
God's law is much too strong to apply to those who are yet in 
their sins. How can the unconverted be said to delight in the 
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divine law, to consent unto it, and to wish to do it, seeing it is 
affirmed that the carnal mind is enmity against God ? Besides, the 
sudden change of the tense, from the past to the present, in v. 14, 
proves that the writer is now beginning to speak about himself, as 
he was at the time of composing this epistle. To these arguments 
it is replied, first, that the unconverted can and do approve of the 
law which they habitually break ; and next, that nothing is more 
common in the Scriptures than to use the present tense in the 
sense of the past. The former assertion is sustained by many 
classical references, to the effect that men, on the whole virtuous, 
yet still in the state of nature, approve the good while they pursue 
the evil. Besides, these expressions must be understood in a some- 
what modified sense ; and to delight in the law may mean no more 
than intellectually to admire its proprieties and preceptF. 

On the other hand, it is objected to the view that the regenerate 
are the parties here referred to, that the language employed is 
altogether inadmissible and too strong in regard to them ; for how 
can it be said that the children of God are '' carnal, sold under sin/' 
and are wholly unable to do the things which they would ? Is it 
not affirmed by John that those who are born of God do not commit 
sin ? How can Paul speak of himself in these terms, while yet he 
testifies to the Thessalonians, '* Ye are witnesses, and God also, 
how holily, and justly, and unblameably, we behaved our- 
selves among you that believe." (1 Thess. ii. 10.) Here 
is a palpable self-contradiction. To this it is replied that 
Paul's self- depreciation in these verses relates to the view 
which he formed of his own goodness in God's sight, and that 
he would naturally write bitter things against himself more and 
more, just in proportion as he actually grew in grace, and became 
more spiritual in his aim and more sensitive in his conscience. 
Besides, some of his expressions here are the offspring of intense 
emotion, and unquestionably exaggerated, but it is very wrong for ' 
us to sit down coolly to criticise them. The word " carnal " may 
not mean '* wholly carnal," but carnally minded. To be ** sold 
under sin" is only another way of saying that a holy man 
finds himself unable, by reason of the weakness of the flesh, to 
reach the height of excellence to which he aspires. When, too, 
Paul mentions a law in his members "bringing" him "into cap- 
tivity to the law of sin," he does not mean that he becomes actually 
its slave, but only that its strong tendency is thus to enthral him. 

In this way the two classes of polemics, like well-trained gladia- 
tors, parry off each other's blows, and repel each other's arguments. 
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Each party entrenches itself within its own walls of impregnable 
logic, and bids defiance to its opponents. Nor is it easy to see how 
they are to be reconciled and brought to dwell together in the same 
camp ; while certainly candour is compelled to acknowledge that 
each side fails to silence the guns or demolish the fortifications of 
its antagonists. 

In regard to the common Calvmistic interpretation, there are 
two considerations whiph appear to us unanswerable. The fact is, 
that we cannot see the bearing of the passage, so understood, upon 
the general argument of this part of the epistl& The other is, that, 
if such an exposition be admitted, it proyes too much. The apostle, 
most assuredly, is seeking to show the superiority of the doctrine of 
grace over that of law for purposes of sanctification ; but where is 
this superiority apparent if these verses are descriptive of Christian 
believers ? Truly the gospel is as impotent as the law to make men 
holy and to keep them so. 

3. There are modifications of these two views, which many advo- 
cate, as avoiding the incongruities of both. 

Applying this passage to those who are yet unregenerate, it is 
contended that they are not spoken of as in a state of pure nature, 
which in itself neither is nor desires to be conformed to the divine 
will ; but it is specifically the legalist whose state is delineated. 
He is so far the subject of grace as to have been awakened to a 
sense of sin by the Spirit of God and to desire a deliverance from 
its power ; but this blessing he is seeking by his own works, and 
not by faith. He strives hard to keep the precepts of God's holy 
law, thinking thus to triumph over the carnality of his nature ; but 
the more he strives, the less he prevails, until at length he 
smks back in utter exhaustion and despair, and cries out, in 
bitter anguish of soul, " wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death ?" 

Others modify the opposite doctrine, which applies this passage 
to the condition of the regenerate, and affirm that it is utterly 
false to understand it of the confirmed and matured Christian, such 
as Paul was when he wrote this epistle ; but, on the other hand, 
it does accurately describe the early struggles of genuine piety. 
It is the believer saved and justified by grace, who, in the first and 
feebler stages of his spiritual Li^iory, finds it so exceedmgly 
difficult to repress the motions of sin in his members, and main- 
tain habitually a calm and holy frame of mind. In the course of 
time, grace waxes strong, and sin is so enfeebled, that the believer 
comes easily and readily to do the things which his sanctified will 
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proposes, and this description no longer applies to him, except in 
some very diluted and modified form. 

4. Olshaasen, whose genias is both philosophical and spiritual, 
soryejring the whole field of these conflicting opinions, attempts to 
harmonize them all together by the following ingenious mode of ex^ 
plication. He conceives that the apostle begins an entirely new 
section in y. 7 of this chapter, a section which extends to the 
close of chapter viii. His object in this part of the epistle, is 
experimentally to apply the doctrine of the preceding portions. He 
sets forth the operation of divine grace on the individual mind 
from the first dawn of the divine light onward to the final con- 
summation in glory. In this process, four stages are distinguish- 
able. 1. That of pure nature, dark and dead, where sin is indulged 
in with little or no sense of its sinfulness. 2. The struggle 
of the awakened conscience, vainly striving to keep the law. 3. 
The condition of the Christian believer in this world, more and 
more victorious over the power of evil ; and 4. His consummated 
sanctity and blessedness in heaven. Here are two powers at work, 
flesh and spirit. In stage ^9^, the flesh is all in all ; in stage se<!ond^ 
the struggle is begun between flesh and spirit, but the flesh pre- 
dominates; in stage third, the spirit predominates; in stage fourth, 
the spirit is everything. 

Something akin to this theory is that of a few commentators 
who are content with saying that the verses from 4 to 13 belong 
to the unconverted, while those from the 14th to the 25th belong 
to the regenerate. 

There is one difficulty commonly overlooked by those who apply 
these verses directly to the children of God. It is that of reeon- 
ciling them with the verses at the beginning of the next chapter. Is 
it possible that the same parties are described both here and there 1 
We cannot think it Bather do we find in the 8th chapter a 
state of triumph and relief, which stands directly opposed to the 
wrestling and turmoil of the 7th chapter. Thus far OUbausen 
is to be justified in his interpretation. Still we cannot go with 
him in his exposition of the entire passage. We cannot but regard 
the 7th chapter as a whole, to a certain extent complete in 
itself, while an altogether new section is entered upon in chapter 
the dth, as we shall show in our next lecture. 

In order to understand this passage, we must consider its relation to 
the entire argument of which it forms a part. It has been too 
common a practice with the expositors, both commentators and 
preachers, to take it up in an isolated form, and this has proved a 
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fertile source of the contradictions and perplexities to which 
its attempted elucidation has given rise. 

The apostle, in this epistle, enters into an elaborate exposition 
of the entire doctrine of human salvation, according to the Gospel 
of the Son of Gjd. To this end, he first shows that all mankind 
are practically sinners, as well as degenerate by birth and here- 
ditarily partakers of a depraved nature. He next exhibits the 
way in which they may be recovered to righteousness ; which is, 
first of all, by the free pardon of their sins, through the sovereign 
mercy of Almighty God, on the ground of the atoning sacrifice and 
death of our Lord Jesus Christ. The justifying benefits of that 
great propitiation are secured by the individual man, not through 
any works of righteousness of his own performing, but simply 
through the exercise of faith in the blood of the Lamb. But does 
not such a doctrine tend directly to encourage sinners in their crimes 
against heaven ? May they not argue, *' Let us go on in sin, that 
grace may abound V To this the apostle replies, "No, for he 
who believes in Jesus, and is saved from the guilt of sins that 
are past, is at once regarded as dead to sin, and bound to walk in 
newness of life." Besides, he receives the Spirit of Christ, as an 
efficient means of holiness, that henceforth he may, after the pattern 
of the Saviour's resurrection, lead a new life, devote his powers to 
God, have his fruit unto holiness, and the end eternal blessedness. 
Thus is his sanctitication secured, as well as his justification. He 
is saved from wrath, that he may now live unto God. But both these 
parts of salvation are alike the free gift of God's grace, and imply 
neither strength nor merit natively in the man who receives them. 
So much for the relation of the doctrine of grace to the question of 
sin and its perpetration in the future. 

But here we are met by another question, and one most likely 
to be put by an advocate and student of the Old Testament law. 
What is the relation of this doctrine of grace to the divine law, 
the moral law, especially as expounded in the institutes of Moses ? 
The answer is given in this chapter, not for the sake of the Jew 
only, but for the sake of all men, among whom the inquiry must, 
in its substance, be perpetually recurring. 

If you regard the law as an efficient instrument of holiness ; if 
you expect by obedience to its demands to establish for yourselves 
a character for righteousness in the sight of God ; in other words, 
if you seek to reach the plains of bliss and save your souls alive, by 
your own efforts, according to the principle of a covenant of works 
•^then, says the apostle, let me tell you, that success is im- 
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possible. Regarded ia that ligbt, the law is a defunct thing, and 
you are expected to have nothing at all to do with it. Those who 
would be saved, must be justified by faith in Christ, and thereby 
they become dead to the law, and the law is dead to them. 

Wherefore then serveth the iaw ? for, after all, it is God's law, 
the expression of his unalterable will, and cannot be annulled. 
Answer: — To the Christian, it may be useful as a voluntarily 
chosen rule of life ; he may study it as a help to understand the 
divine will, which now he delights to perform. He is married to 
Christ, and having the Spirit of Christ dwelling in him, it is his 
constant effort and pleasure to aim at conformity with the 
character of his loving Saviour, and so will he serve Christ, not in 
the oldness of the. letter, but in newness of the spirit. \ 
* But still the question may be asked, '' h the law now of no use 
to those who are not yet quickened by the Spirit of Christ ? '* Is 
there no way by which a man may make it the instrument of his 
sanctification ? This is virtually the question to which the 
apostle addresses himself in the latter part of this chapter. He 
depicts the effect upon the mind of the law coming in, in all its 
spirituality of import and application. He describes the futile 
struggle of one who should seek to conform himself to the law in 
all things by the unaided energy of his own intellect and will. He 
thus presents what may be called an ideal picture of a maa 
seeking sanctification, or the renewal of his moral nature in the 
image of God, by means of the law. This he does for the 
purpose of showing the inefficacy of the law in that respect, and fur 
the further purpose of setting forth the superiority of the Gospel 
over the law, inasmuch as it can secure the actual conformity of the 
child of grace to the divine will. This ideal picture is, of course, 
delineated in strong colours; but how far it is illustrated or 
verified in individual cases is not here determined. Yet, in its 
exhibition, the apostle cannot refrain from throwing in certain 
expressions or exclamations peculiarly suggested by his own 
feelings and experience; but these do not interfere with the 
essentially ideal character of the whole delineation. 

In proof of its ideal or abstract character, we advance the 
following considerations :— 

1. The express way in which Paul distinguishes between himself 
in one aspect and himself in another aspect, as in v. 17. 

2. The explanations of his phraseology which he himself affords, 
as in V. 18 and 25. What can be plainer than the language, 
" in me, that is, in my fiesh," and again, ** I myself serve the law 
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of God ; bat, in regard to my flesh (t. e,, supposing I was entirely 
given up to the law of the flesh), the law of sin." 

3. The corresponding idealizations of chapter vi., and the 
former verses of this chapter. Christians are to regard them- 
selves, in idea or theory, as dead to sin, and dead to the law, as 
risen with Christ, and married to him, but in point of fact they 
never individually realize and reach this idea], but require to be 
always exhorted to strain after it. 

4. The impossibility, otherwise, of making the apostle's language 
consistent with itself, as I have shown in a former part of this 
lecture. 

5. The manifest appropriateness and coherency of the passage, 
as so understood, in relation to the entire epistle. 

6. Its comprehensiveness of application, in regard to all the, 
various classes to whom Paul is understood by the commentators 
to refer. 

Let us, then, explain the ptusage according to the principle of 
idealism^ and then consider haw far it i$ exemplified in varimu 
classes of persons. 

The apostle has already hinted at the condition of the man who 
is alive without the law ; that is, who is moderate and reputable in 
his spirit and manners, and has a comfortable conviction of his own 
goodness of character, without any just insight into the spirit and 
meaning of the divine law. Such men are found on every side of 
us, and such an one was Saul of Tarsus, in the days of his self- 
satisfaction as a scrupulous Pharisee. At length '* the law comes" 
to this self-complacent man of virtue and piety. It is by the 
inward illumination of the Holy Ghost that he is made to discern 
the absolute purity and high spirituality of the divine law. 
Hitherto he had regarded it as a mere rule of outward life, to 
which it was easy to conform ;« but now he sees that it is essentially 
a mirror of God himself, and that with its searching eyes it looks 
into the very secrets of his heart, and with an authoritative voice 
it legislates for his inward thoughts and desires. He now recog- 
nizes the defilement and heinousness of all evil covetings, though 
never expressed in words, or carried out in acts. And, behold, of 
such evil lustings his heart is full. He is thus '* slain" by the law ; 
all his self-complacency dies away. His confidence in himself is 
destroyed, and he sees himself to be a sinner even as others. 
What, then, shall he do ? He is resolved to reform, and rectify 
the state of his inner man, as well as to improve the correctness of 
his outward deportment, and bring it up to the very highest pitch 
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of perfection. He sets aboat his self-assigned task with the 
utmost sincerity and resoluteness of purpose. Meanwhile, he finds 
that the coming in of the law has not only had the effect of 
revealing to him his inward sinfulness, but it has also aggravated 
that sinfulness. Ne^ passions begin to work in his bosom, and 
old lusts, finding themselves rebuked by the law, wax more fierce 
and frenzied in their ''motions." (See v. 5.) He awakes up 
to the conviction that there is within his heart a mighty principle of 
evil which he had never before suspected to exist. It has been 
roused to a state of terrible ferocity and opposition, like a wild 
beast in its lair, by the coming in of light and law. And now the 
man, in the very chivalry of pious zeal, determines to drag out and 
slay that monster, sin, which has from the beginning lurked 
within his breast. It now roars and storms in passion like a giant 
disturbed in his slumbers. And so the deadly conflict begins. 

At this stage the apostle, carried away by his subject, instantly 
puts himself in the place of this ideal man — not merely to 
augment the yiyidness of his description by a rhetorical artifice, 
but most naturally borne along by the tide of his own feelings. 
Had he not himself at one period gone through this very struggle ? 
And would he not even now be combating in the midst of it, were 
it not for his hold by fait'a on the power and Spirit of Christ ? So 
far as he fails in the exercise of that faith, or so far as ho views 
himself apart from the help and deliverance received from Christ, 
he is still exactly in the condition of the man he describes. But, 
in point of fact, he has the Spirit of Christ in him, and, therefore, 
in the midst of all his reasoning, he cannot but burst out in a glad 
exclamation of triumph, because of his happiness and liberty as a 
Christian believer, " I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord." 
(Verse 25.) This parenthetic outburst of feeling is the true index 
to Paul's actual state at the time of writing this chapter, while all 
the rest is an ideal representation, in which, practically regarded, 
he is only partially, or hypotbetically interested. 

We shall now be able to explain these verses seriatim, with 
clearness and consistency. We have fuund a right stand-point of 
survey — ^a key of easy and reasonable interpretatiou. 

Verse 14, •* The law is spiritual." It relates to the state of 
the soul, and searches the thoughts and intents of the heart. It is 
also holy, and demands a condition of character akin to that of 
God himself. "But I am carnaL" In myself, I, Paul, am 
carnal. Human nature by itself is " carnal, sold under sin." It 
is earthly and sensual in its cravings and tendency, and is a hope- 
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less slave of sin, having no true spiritual appetencies, and no 
power to conform itself to God's character and law. That this is a 
true statement might be proved, both from experience and from the 
whole compass of Revelation. Paul's writings especially abound in 
utterances to this effect. 

Yerse 15. The mind is supposed to be enlightened, and the 
conscience is opened by the Spirit of God applying the law to the 
heart ; and, accordingly, the man spoken of has set himself to be 
good, and to do good, keeping all the divine commands both in 
letter and in spirit. But, alas ! he finds himself incapable of 
doing so. His judgment and his conscience are on one side, on 
the side of the law ; while his natural passions and infirmities are ou 
the other side, on the side of transgression. He even wills and 
determines to do good, but still he fails in the attempt. So long 
as temptation is away, his resolution is most decided and excellent; 
but the moment temptation returns, the force of sin within his soul 
bears him away triumphantly to do evil again. Thus he finds his 
will weak and imbecile ; and depending only on these his own 
unaided intellectual efforts, he is utterly unable to do the good he 
resolves upon. Is not this in strict accordance with nature and 
truth ? How often have you and I verified this description in our 
own experience 1 We have hated our sin, and resolved to renounce 
it, but ere long we have found ourselves again under its dominion, 
and why ? Because we have relied on our own powers for success, 
and we discovered the weakness of mere intellect, conscience, and 
will, in contending with the carnal passions and impulses of our 
corrupt nature. 

Yerse 16. Yet we cannot blame the divine law as being 
unriebteous or severed. We consent to it, that it is holy, just, and 
good. 

Verse 17. It seems to us, therefore, that it is not ourselves that 
do wrong, but something within us which we cannot subdue. 

Yerses 18, 19. We become thoroughly aware of our spiritual 
thraldom. Here are two principles at work within us. As we are 
naturally, that is, in our flesh, we are wholly subject to the law of 
sin ; but now, partly enlightened and quickened from above, we 
are determined to raise ourselves up from such debasement, and 
deliver ourselves irom this vile bondage, but we /ail in the attempt, 
and find we cannot do it. 

Yerses 20, 21. The mind repudiates the sins of the souL It 
is as if the man were rent asunder by the inward conflict ; and 
the higher nature, the intellect and conscience, refused to own the 
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lower nature, which is a mere bundle of earthly and sensual 
passions. It would fain do good, and be good, but there is a 
constant bias and disposition, working irresistibly and regularly 
like a law, in the sensual nature, which forbids the mind reaching 
the perfection it seeks. 

Verses 22, 23. There is this feeling of inward discord and 
separation between the mind and the soul — Oman's higher nature 
and man's lower nature — the pneuma and the psyche. Some have 
gone so far in this feeling, as to deny their responsibility to God for 
the sins of the flesh. But this is wholly a &lse view, and not 
taught in this passage. Before God's bar there can be no dis- 
crimination made between man's higher and man's lower nature. 
The two natures are in truth but one ; they are but two sides or 
phases of man's spiritual being, regarded in its entirety ; and if the 
mind itself condemn the soul, this will be no extenuation of our 
follies, but only serve to increase our guilt, and help to condemn us 
out of our own lips. It only shows the completeness of our state 
of sin, to find that we are so sold under sin, so thoroughly impreg- 
nated with the dire virus of moral evil, that we cannot, even if 
we would, do good. We are, by nature, the hapless and the 
hopeless slaves of the devil — vessels fitted for destruction— mere 
tares aod darnel, meet for the everlasting burnings. 0, if you feel 
this, you will then exclaim in the words of 

Verse 24 — '* wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death." 

Verse 25. Here the apostle cannot help but break in with a 

beam of hope, with an exclamation of thankfulness that there is 

help provided for wretched man, and he may be delivered from 

the body of this death. He cannot deliver himself from his 

terrible bondage to sin, but Christ can deliver him. His salvation 

Cometh from above, from heavqn, from God. It is wrought with 

mighty power ; it is administered according to a principle of grace. 

It is received by faith, humble and penitential, and not by works, 

proud and self-sufficing. In short, it is not the law which can 

sanctify the soul, and emancipate from the yoke of sin ; but it is 

divine grace through our Lord Jesus Christ, according to " the 

glorious Gospel of the blessed God." And this is the point which 

icom the beginning of the chapter Paul was seeking to illustrate 

and prove. 

The latter half of this verse simply sums up the entire delinea- 
tion. Here are two principles in Christian men — the spiritual and 

AA 
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the canal. So &r as they yield to the fonner, they serve the law 
of God, and keep his commandments ; but so far as they ever 
yield to the latter, they are sabsenrient to the law of sin. It does 
not mean that the same man is, at the same moment, entirely 
subject to both these laws. Otherwise, it would be tme that a 
man could be an angel and a devil, a saint and a sinner, a 
servant of Grod and a servant of mammon, at the same time, 
which were as contrary to all sound psychology as it is to the 
express declarations of the Word of God. 

Such is the ideal or abstract delineation of the text, in which 
all is simple, coherent, self-consistent, and accordant both with 
experience and with Scripture. Viewing the passage thus, we do 
not need to mitigate, modify, or explain away any of the language 
or phraseology employed by the apostle. Ail may be taken in an 
ordinary, natural, and full sense. 

Let us now inquire, how far this ideal embodies itself m actual 
life ; and here we shall see how an element of truth may be found 
in every one of those expositions which were referred to in a 
former part of this lecture. 

1. There is the pure legalist, who comes nearest to the complete 
portraiture before us. He is convinced of sin, but seeks both to be 
justified and sanctified by the works of the law. He must, how- 
ever, the more he strives, become only the more conscious of 
failure. His deficiencies are incessant, his self-mortifications 
extreme, his misery complete. How many of you are in this 
condition ! Your danger is lest you should become wholly dis- 
heartened, and, abandoning the struggle, resign yourself to the 
dominion of sensual and worldly lusts. Let me entreat you not to 
do so. Here is help and deliverance for you, yet not in yourself, 
but in Christ. Turn ye to him, ye prisoners of hope, and seek 
his grace and Spirit, so shall you find liberty in believiug ; the 
power of cancelled sin shall be broken, and you shall be 
strengthened to walk in newness of life. 

2. Similarly, the struggling broken-hearted penitent is included 
in this description. You are ever seeking to do good, and make 
yourself better, but as constantly and as mournfully failing. Come 
then to Jesus, just as you are — weak, sinful, guilty, incapable of 
good. His touch shall heal you, and, like the lame man in the 
temple, you shall go forth on your way " leaping, and praising God." 

3. So again, the earlg Christian, who has the utmost difficulty in 
renouncing the world, and keeping the body under, is addressed 
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here. Woald you, like the Galatians, having hegun in the Spirit, 
seek to be made perfect by the flesh ? How often are you conscious 
of resolving against sin in your own strength, and going forth to 
meet temptation in your own wisdom and might ? Accordingly, 
you are always then beaten by the enemy, and often doubt 
whether you are a believer at all. See, then, what you need. It 
is to be thoroughly convinced, with Paul, that in you, that is, in 
your flesh, dwelleth no good thing. You still fancy you have some 
strength and goodness of your own, but you need to be taught 
that you have absolutely none. You are weaker than a bruised 
reed; you can do nothing of your own self. You need every 
moment, and in every trial, to lean upon Christ, and derive all 
your strength and all your holiness from him. 

4. To the advancing and matured Christian. Here the lesson is 
just the same, that Christ is all and in all. Take him to be your 
sanctiflcation, and then he can sanctify you wholly throughout 
body, spirit, soul. In yourself you are as impotent and helpless as 
ever you were ; you are conscious of an evil heart of unbelief — of 
a body of death still dragging you down — of a law in your 
members ever seeking to bring your soul into captivity to sin. If 
for a moment, or to any extent, you cease to depend on Jesus, you 
find that law of sin prevail against you ; but just so far as you 
cling to Christ, enjoy fellowship with him, and are filled with his 
Spirit, you are able, with a glad heart and free, to serve your God, 
and do his will. " By faith ye stand." ** The just shall live by 
faith," and never will you be able, to the day of your death, to do 
without Christ. The longer you live, and the deeper your expe« 
'rience becomes, the more humble will you be in spirit, the more 
sensible of your own weakness, the more horrified at the thought of 
your native corruption, and the more disposed to rank yourself 
with the chief of sinners, and exclaim, " to grace how great a 
debtor 1 " This, then, is to be your principle, to hold on to Christ 
by a firm and living faith, and so will you achieve the victory over 
sin. Kelinquishing that hold, you will any moment fall under the 
power of sense and sin again. Dr. Chalmers draws a beautiful 
parallel between this state of the Christian and the history of Saul 
and David. In himself Saul was a fierce and frenzied man, but 
David's harp could always charm him into gentleness and love. 
That harp he might always have at hand. Apart from it, he was 
like a wild beast ; but while listening to its sweet strains, he was 
meek and placid as a lamb. Why did he not, then, continually 
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keep himself under its influence ? So ye, in yourselves carnal^ and 
sold under sin, in Christ have liberty and life ; therefore abide ia 
him, without despondency and without presumption, and so shall 
be eventually finish his glorious work, and present you before the 
presence of his Father above without spot, or wrinkle, or any such 
thing. 
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12. The World's Great Hour. 

13. Unexpected Piety. 

14. The Burning and the 

Shining Light. 

15. The Inheritance of Light. 

16. Cosmos. 

17. The Jojtal Sound. 



18. 



19. 
20. 



He'p from an absent 

Sayiour. 
Action and Grief. 
Funeral Sermon for a 

Lost SouL 

21. Diyine Work. 

22. Nioodemus. 

23. Great and Precious Pro- 
mises. 

24. The Widow of Sarepta. 

25. Diyine Mirrors. 

26. The Power of a Sleep- 

less Night. 

27. Limiting the Holy One 

of Israel. 

28. The Translation of 

Enoch. 

29. The Sanctity of Touch. 

30. The World's Wonder, 

Contented Man. 

31. Doing and Dreaming. 
82. Dewy and Dry Fleeces. 
33. God Resting in His 

Dwelling Place. 



" Mr. Hood is neither cold nor trifling. He is always grave and 
earnest. He spares no pains to compel bis readers to ondtrstand and to 
realize what he designs to commnnicate. His reason, his imaglaation, and 
his passions are all in vigorous action, and his manner is perhaps adapted 
to a coming state of thought and taste in regard to what preaching should 
he. Certainly these are very able discourses of their kind."— ^ri<<sA 
Quarterly Review. 

** A singular, and in many respects, striking volume is Sermons by 
Edwin Pax^on Hood. Mr. Hood's subjects are very various, aptly 
chosen, and sometimes — in Am conceptions and treatment of them— quite 
nov^ They are much more meditations than expositions or instruc- 
tions. They are thoroughly original, and often brilliant. The Areshness 
of thought, the brightness of imagination, the command of language, ar* 
evident to every reader. Few volumes of sermons that come to oar hand 
are the product of so much mental enei^y and glowing feeling as we judge 
these to be.*' — Honconformiet, 

" They are full oi life. There is not a dull expression— the member of 
erexy sentence is nimble." — SomHist 

There is enough thought in it to set up half-a-dozen ordinary 
preachers. It is ser ptural in its exhibitions of truth, original in illus- 
tration and enforcement, and indicates on every page that sympathy with 
oil that Is good and noble which has caused Mr. Hood to be beloved bj 
aU who are good and noble tlienu^yes.'*— -iVecman. 
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Self-FormatioiL By the Rev. E. Paxton Hood. 
Twelve Chapters for Young Thinkers. Fifth Edition, 
Crown 8vo. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. ; Paper Covers 
Is. 6d. 



1. What is Self-Edncation. 

2. How to Observe. 

3. What to Read and How 

to Read it. 

4. The Art of Thinking. 

5. The Education of the 

Memory. 
6* Moral Habits. 
7. The Pursuit of Truth. 



8. The Education of the 

Taste. 

9. Mental and Moral Free- 

dom. 

10. Intellectual Dandyism. 

11. Physical Education. 

12. The Education of the 

Citizen. 



Episodes : The Biography of Won't, Can't, and Try— An 
Hour's Chat with a Sea Anemone— The Boul of a Watch — 
Backbone People — ^The Moral Satisfaction of Pulling up a 
Weed— The Moral Philosophy of Crutches— The Value 
of a Worm. 

"There is really, in this book, a very considerable amount of reading 
and thought put before the reader most quaintly and pleasantly. We 
learn from it almost without perceiving ; and we can unhesitatingly say 
that in our opinion much more profit is to be derived from this volume 
than firom many of far greater pretension."— CWttc. 

" This work may be safely put into every intelligent young man's 
library. It is written with ability, and in a most engag^g style. The 
episodes introduced at the end of each chapter are very happy. Indeed, 
the whole work is interesting, and, as literature for the rising generation, 
is of the highest order. Philosophy and illustrations, precept and example, 
religion and learning, are so harmoniously blended as to make the book 
such as the late Dr. Arnold would have loved to welcome and commend." 
— Meliora. 

"We are very happy to meet with Mr. Hood in his present capacity of 
an expositor of the great subject of Self-Education. The outline he has 
drawn furnishes sufficient scope for his rich and multiform genius,' and it 
will be seen that he has availed himself of the opportunity to pour forth a 
flood of singularly interesting and instructive matter. Toung men will 
read the volume with delight. The product of a very thoughtful ap(* 
original mind, it will not fall to commend itself to students, whethet 
public or private, all will read ; and, if It be not their own blame, all will 
protV*— British Standard. 

"Containing much useful advice, which 'young thinkers' would do 
well to consider and adopt"— i^reefnan. 



"We cannot bat desire for this book a wide circulation."— £al^a« 
Courier, 



4 -WILLIAM FBBBMAN, 

The Peerage of Poverty* or. Learners and Workera, 
in Farms, Fields, and Factories. By the Rev. Paxton 
Hood. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards, 28. 6d. 
each. Paper Covers, Is. 6d. each. First series. 

Contents : — 

1. The Divinity of Labour. I 6. The Story of Bernard 

2. The Mind and the Hand. ^ ^?*^L ^ ^^ .r. • , 
o r.u * • X- p n 7. The Story of Nathaniel 

3. Characteristics of Hum- -d^.^u^u 
. 1 r% • Bowditcb. 

Die wenms. g ^^^^^ j^.^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 

4. John Ley den and Daniel Herder. 

^"™^- 9. John Clare, the Peasant 

6. Cedmon the Ploughman. Poet. 

Episodbs : The Race of the Iron Kings— The Order of 
Vagabonds — The Transmigrations of a Peasant from a 
Swineherd to a Popa — The Home of Taste. 

(sEcoin) BEBiss.) Contents : — 
1. Poetry and Poverty; the 



8. The Men of Iron: Eh- 
enezer Klliott, Elihu 
Burritt. 

9. Distinguished Shoe- 
makers : Samuel Drew, 
Xobert Bloomfield. 

10. George Stephenson. 

11. John Kitto. 

12. A Cluster of Worthies. 
John Ludwig, Thomas 
Britten, &c. 



Bethunes — Pri nee. 

2. Taylor, the Water Poet. 

3. Poverty and Prudence: 
William Hutton, Tho- 
mas Gent. 

4. The Foresters: Spencer 
Hall, Thomas Miller. 

5. Labour, Genius, & Song, 

6. Thomas Cooper and the 
Purgatory of Suicides. 

7. James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd. 

" Like all else which this aathor has produced, abounding in moral 
healthfulnesB, enthusiasm, and true poetry. The chapters which have 
interested us most are those given to Palissy the Potter, and to Robert 
Nicoll. The endurance, perseverance, and ultimate successes of the for- 
mer are narrated in Mr. Hood's best style, and with a fine completeness 
of appreciation.*' — Eclectic, 

*' An admirable book for youth, showing how men have often risen 
f'*om povertv to a self-made, or rather a God-made nobility."— jBritisA 
Quarterly Review, 

"This is a book written in Mr. Hood's peculiar style, and which yet 
strikes ns as one of his best. Mr. Hood is doing no unimportant work 
in thus furnishing helps to those who, in adverse circumstances, are 
■uriving to live well anti nobly." — Freeman, 

" It is written with the author's well-known eloquence, and has our 
hearty commendation."— i'a^rtof. 



102, FLEET STREET, E.G. 5 

Blind Amos and his Velvet Principles j or. Pro- 

verbs and Parables for the Yonng Folk. By the Kev. 

B. Paxtok Hood. Second Edition, Cloth, gilt edges, 

price 28. 6d. 

** A charming little book. It is -written somewhat after the manner of 
* Old Hamphrey,* conveying excellent instraction in the most pleasing 
style of anecdote and allegory."— Pa<r»o<. 

** We are glad to see Mr. Hood take hia part in children's Uteratnre ; he 
seems to know how to make it delightful and a power fur good. * Blind 
Amos ' is an acquaintance not likely to be forgotten by those once intro- 
duced to him.*'— Nonconformut. 

*' * Blind Amos ' has our hearty recommendation." — Bible Class Maga- 
zine, 

" . . Meantime we recommend every mother, and all who are loringly 
engaged in training children *iii the way they ohould go,* to procure the 
presc'ut volume ; we know if they do so that they will thank ns for our 
advice. — Beli's Weekly Messenger. 

The Logic of Atheism, including a Reply to Mr. J. G. 
Uolyoake. By the Rev. Heitby Batosslob. Crown Svo., 
250 pp., 2b. 6d, 

"These lectures were delivered in reply to a course of lectures by 
Mr. Uolyoake. in which not only the doctrines of Christianity but of 
Theism generally were openly impugned by him, much to the scandtJ of 
several persons present, who, knowing how much could be said on 
tiie other side, entreatei Mr. Katchelor to undertake the task of answering 
him. Mr. Batcbelor, not being a novice in controversy with the Secularists, 
as they are called, readily complied ; and the lecturt-s now before us are 
the result, printed exactly as they were delivered. Mr. Batcbelor is an ex- 
pert logician, and as Mr. Holj'oake claims to be one also, our author's first 
care is to examine his pretenrions in this respect. This he does in a 
nustt-rly manner— at least, if Mr. Holycake's arguments are fairly set 
down." — Critic. 

^ Very lieartily do we commend the * Logic of Atheism.* Its faults 
will not bear comparison with its merits. It is, in a logical sense, a 
masterly composition, and reflects great credit upon its able author."— 
Apoiogist. 

" Mr. Batcbelor has proved liimself to be well qualified for this under- 
taking. In close reasoning and in literary comprehensiveness he is more 
than equal to the combat ; he is manful in close conflict, though brandish- 
ing his weapons at intervals after the manner of a youthful gladiator. He 
entt;rs into the deptlia of the most abstract reasoning, and follows his 
antagonist through all his wanderings in the mental, physical, and moral 
world."— B»-t<MA Banner, % 

EmmanueL ^y *^^ ^®^- ^* Parkeb, d.d., Author of 

" Helps (u Traih Seekers." In Crown Svo. Cloth, price 

2s. 6d. 

** This volume is composed of the choicest passages of a lengthened 
series of sermons, which will be greatly more welcome to the public than 
if ihey had been mixed up with copious and elaboratu discussions.'* 

" The book is marked by all Mr. Parker's characteristics as a preacher 
and writer; clearness and distinctness of thought, purity of style, und 
force of expression.*^— JFVisesuMi. 



WILLIAM FREEMAN. 



The Footprints of Jesus. By the Rev. G. A. Rooebs, 

M.A., iDcumbent of St. Luke's, Holloway. In crown 8vo. 
cloth. 8 vols, in one, Ss, 

Contents of Vol. 1. 



Jesus in Bethlehem. 
Jesas in Egypt. 
Jesus in Nazareth. 
Jesus in Jordan. 
Jesus in the Wilderness. 
Jesus in Cana. 



Jesus in the Temple. 
Jesus at Jacob's Wellf 
Jesus in Sychor. 
Jesus at Bethesda. 
Jesus in Capernaum. 
Jesus on the Sea. 



Contents of Vol. 2. 



Jesus near Tyre. 
Jesus in Bethsada. 
Jesus Transfigured* 
Jesus near Tabor. 
Jesus Paying Tribute. 
Jesus in a Village. 
Jesus Healing the Samaritan 
Leper. 



Jesus near Jericho. 
Jesus acquitting the Ghiilty. 
Jesus Teaching to Pray. 
Jesus Raising the Widow's 

Son. 
Jesus weeping. 



Contents of Vol. 3. 



Jesus Betrayed. 
Jesus in Gethsemane. 
Jesus Stipulating for hi» 

People. 
Jesus Looking upon Peter. 
Behold the Man. 



Jesus the Guest of a Sinner. 
The Loan till Jesus Come. 
Jesus at the Feast. 
Jesus Entering Jerusalem. 
Jesus at the Treasury. 
Jesus Anointed by the Sinner. 
Jesus Washing the Feet of 
Peter. 

" I have re«d your tract with the deepest interest and attentioB. As 
to the contents there can be no doubt. They set forth and commend th« 
Sayiour in away weU calculated to attract attention." — Vmerable Areh- 
deacon Low. 

**An addition to our 'Tract' literature, of which every erangelical 
clergyman will thankfully avail himself."— iitfv. J, C. MUler^ D.D. 

** The style is so clear and inviting that I augur much good."— Aev. 
John Stevenson. 

" I have directed them to be used in our Parochial District Visiting 
Society."— i2e«. C. Clayton, M.A. 

*' The author has adapted his language to hfs design. It is interesting 
to the multitude, and peculiarly attractive to the young. It is, neverthe- 
less, thoughtful, solid, and devout. It abounds in direct appeals, both 
to the saint and sinner; is ftill of consolation and direction to the one, and 
of warning and entreaty to the other." — British Banner. 

** The subjects are well chosen, and treated in a popular and pleating 
maimer J*— Congregational JPulpit. 

** It is well worth reading, and lending to a poor neighbour."— Patriot. 

** They are plain, earnest, faithful, and instructive."— Cftm^ion World, 

%* Each of the above tracts is complete in itself, and 
may be had separately, piice Id. 

London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet Street. 



